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The Circumpontic Metallurgical Province as a System 


by Е.М. CERNYH, LI. AVILOVA, Т.В. BARCEVA, 
L.B. ORLOVSKAJA, T.O. TENEJSVILI 


The Circumpontic metallurgical province (CMP) was a system of rather closely 
interrelated centers of metalworking and metallurgy. It covered a vast area that included 
the southern part of Eastern Europe, the Caucasus, Ásia Minor, the Balkan-Carpathians, 
and, most probably, spread even farther to the south. Chronologically it embraced 
a long period and spanned the Early and Middle Bronze Ages (ЕВА and MBA): in 
the EBA approximately from the middle of the third quarter of the 4th millennium 
B.C. till the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C.; in the end of the MBA the system 
completely disintegrated in the 18th-17th centuries B.C. These frameworks were 
determined by calibrated C44 dates that were especially valuable for the province's 
earliest phases. At the turn of the MBA (about the middle of the 3rd millennium 
B.C.) the CMP underwent a definite transformation evident in the production’s 
morphology and manufacturing processes, the population’s ethnic and cultural 
characteristics and territorial scope. The hypothesis was first formulated back in 1971 
(Cernyh 1971) (1). 

Later, different aspects became a subject for discussion in a number of articles 
and chapters of monographs dealing with the earliest history of metallurgy in Eurasia 
and also with the problems of general history connected with it, such as the problems 
of palaeolinguistics (Cernyh 1977, 1978, 1978a, 1980, 1982, 1983, 1987; Avilova ё 
Cernyh 1988). 

Meanwhile, the continuous research brought a realisation that we are dealing with 
a particularly complex system where its ethnic and sociocultural compositions were 
concerned. In the Early and Middle Bronze Ages it made up, in fact, the core of 
Eurasian cultures. It has become clear that a huge amount of copper and ‘bronzes 
were smelted, casted and processed in the CMP centres and that a large number of 
silver and gold artefacts were produced. Naturally, all the materials required a detailed 
study, various types of analysis and a specific system approach to them in general. 


() The number of works dealing with the general and particular problems, innumerable 
archaeological cultures and entities in the CMP region is enormous: here and elsewhere we shall cite 
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Before, proceeding with a brief exposition of our research findings related to the 
system as a whole, a number of definitions and important methodological propositions 
need to be formulated. Here we shall discuss, in particular, the principles applied 
to the identification of metallurgical provinces that can naturally be used to identify 
analogous entities elsewhere. 


The Morphological Principle. The morphologically unified set of metal attefacts 
is the most outstanding sign of kinship of production centres (nuclei. We have 
concentrated, first and foremost, on the cathegory of tools and weapons. This cathegory 
is the chief marker in each province. Not infrequently, ornaments, symbolic and ritual 
artefacts, etc. reflected other social aspects determined by, for example, ethnocultural 
characteristics and the social development level. Ап indispensable condition was to 
take into account the presence of a more or less standard and, in principle, a unified 
set of cathegories. The sets of similar cathegories of metal tools and weapons found 
in many centres were taken into account rather than individual finds of artefacts that 
belonged to types looking very much like one another. Any set may, at the same time, 
contain the larger or smaller number of markers. 


The Technological Principle. Similarity of manufacturing processes used for the 
most important cathegories of tools and weapons and, partly, of ornaments is a 
no less important, though less evident, principle. Casting moulds and series of 
metallographic analyses carry the gratest amount of information. Ás a result a researcher 
usually deals with a certain number of standard manufacturing methods of casting or 
hammering of metal objects evidenced in all (or, at least, in the central) nuclei. 

The nature of man-made copper alloys used in individual nuclei plays a less 
important role in identifying systems of related production centres. Not only a tradition 
but also a possibility to obtain definite ore minerals (cassiterite or realgar) or hardeners 
(tin, arsenic, etc.) brought sometimes from far-away mining and metallurgical regions 
made it practicable to produce a definite type of alloys, rather than considerations 
of their technological advantages, like tin — or arsenic bronzes. By contrast, preference 
to a morphologically unified set or a manufacturing process was little or no dependent 
on the accessibility and quality of raw materials (we presuppose that the artisan had 
a ‘freedom of choice’). 


The Principle of Territorial and Chronological Continuity. One can surmise that 
the morphological and technological unity in the province’s production centres mainly 
hinged on the close and constant interaction between people and craftsmen unions 
integrated in social structures. It looks as if these ties were mainly oriented inside 
the system. The contacts with the outside world were considerably less significant. 
This probably explaines why the production centres that exhibited similar features 
formed continuous ‘chains’ and ‘chisters’. Outside their spatial boundaries other ‘chains’ 
formed parts of a neighbouring province (provided there was one). The traditional 
devices were passed from generation to generation thus providing a system with 
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chronological continuity. Therefore, the province's centres could not be separated 
from one another in space or time. Sometimes other, less significant, traits were also 
important — one of them is organizational forms of metallurgy — that we shall not 
dwell on for the lack of space. < 

Considerations of the length of the article make us restrict ourselves to the 
description of the province's macrostructure, that is, its major parts (both from the 
chronological and the territorial points of view). A description of.its microstructures 
would make a voluminous monograph; therefore, the questions of the lower research 
levels will be left outside the scope of the article. It should be taken into consideration, 
however, that the authors believe their research to be uncomplete in a number of very 
important aspects. One of them is the province's southern boundaries which can be 
seen from the maps (figs. 1 and 2). Before all the materials from Agais, Syro-Palestine 
and Mesopotamia are studied in all details the correlation between the numerous sets 
of metal objects from the southern regions ehumerated here and the northern regions 
(the centres of which we believe formed part of the CMP) remains vague. So far there 
is no complete data base on the Balkan-Carpathian region, one of the key ones in the 
province. This cannot but affect our conclusions and is reflected in the plates. 


Geograpbical Regions and Zones 


The ethnocultural pattern of the social entities that formed the CMP was extremely 
patchy. This was determined, in the first place, by its vast territory that included 
regions with varied ecological and geographical conditions. Even if we consider its 
territory within the borders of EBA (the southernmost regions exclüded) the province 
covered up to 3,000,000 sq.km. In MBA the territory was extended in the north 
(cf. maps, figs. 1, 2) to cover about up to 3,500,000 to- 4,000,000 sq.km. 

Two large geographical regions — southern and northern, though this division 
is relative to a certain extent — can be distinguished within the CMP. They are very 
dissimilar. The southern one embraced the Black Sea from the south in a semi-circle 
(Asia Minor), from the west (the Northern Balkans and Carpathians) and from the 
East (the Transcaucasus). For its major part the southern region was a mountainous 
country with more or less habitable river valleys especially the Danube in the middle 
and lower reaches and its main tributaries. 

The northern region bordered on the northern and north-eastern coasts of the 
Black and Azov Seas. Between the Black and Caspian Seas it was limited by the Main 
Caucasian Range. The flat steppe dotted with occasional mounds is the usual landscape 
along the Pontic, Azov and Volga-Caspian shores. Farther to the north the steppe 
is gradually turning into the forest-steppe zone. The Volga, Don, Dnieper and other 
large rivers cross the region from the north to the south, their valleys being best suited 
for human habitation. The largest clusters of sites that belong to various cultures are 
found precisely in these valleys. 
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We have found it convenient to identify five main zones within the CMP when 
dealing with its materials. Three of them were situated in the southern region: the 
Transcaucasus (within the Soviet borders), Asia Minor (within the borders of Turkey) 
and the Balkan-Carpathian zone. In the latter we have taken into account mainly 
the finds that came from the regions along the Rodops latitude (including Northern 
Greece — Thessaly and Macedonia). In the northern region we have identified two 
unequal zones — the Northern Caucasus that is comparatively small and the South 
of Eastern Europe that embraces the vast territory. The former included the 
mountainous country and the piedmont regions to the north of the Main Caucasian 
Range with the Kuban and Terek river valleys. The latter embraced the steppe and 
forest-steppe areas in European Russia that were inhabited by the so-called ‘kurgan 
cultures’: In the MBA it noticeably advanced to the north. 

The statistics of metal finds from some of these territories (see below) demanded 
even more detailed classification, therefore we deemed it necessary to identify three 
specific sub-zones within the south of Eastern Europe. They are the steppe along 
the Azov and Caspian coast (the steppe Caucasian piedmont areas and the steppe in 
the Lower Don and Lower Volga), the Northern Black Sea and Azov area (mainly 
within the Ukrainian bounds) and the Volga-Ural basin (the Upper and Middle Volga 
and the Southern Urals). Each of these five main zones and three sub-zones was 
determined both by its geography and the presence there of groups of kindred cultures 
and their relative distinction from their neighbours. 


Clusters of Archaeological Cultures and Sites 


Two large-scale blocks of archaeological cultures correspond to these two 
geographical regions. The population whose culture is usually termed ‘kurgan culture’ 
lived in the northern (steppe and forest-steppe) region. Here we sometimes come across 
flat cemeteries (fig. 1). Traditionally the archaeologists class this population among 
the cattlebreeders who were always on the move and knew practically no landtilling. 
The tradition is based on the fact that the burial sites considerably outnumber the 
settlements. On the whole, relatively scarse settlements are more frequently found 
in the southern (the piedmont Caucasus) or western fringes. In the Volga-Don steppes 
only weakly identified traces of sedentary life have been found so far. It should be 
noted here that the analytical base to reconstruct correctly the economies of the steppe 
population seems to be still inadequate. 

The so-called pit-grave cultural entity was the most widespread in the northern 
steppe region in the EBA. Its kurgan sites can be found across the vast area stretching 
from the southern Trans-Urals to the north-western Black Sea coast (Merpert 1974; 
Arbeologija 1985: 336-53). Archaeologists from the Balkan countries believe that the 
kurgan sites in the wide valleys of the Middle and Lower Danube also belonged to 
the pit-grave entity (Praistorija 1979: 381-416; Ecsedy 1979). There is every ground, 
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Fig. 1 - Two cultural zones of the ЕВА within the province. Map symbols: 

1 - the ‘landtilling’ culture zone; the southern block; 2 - the 'cattlebreeding' 

(or ‘Kurgan’) cultures, the northern block; 3 - the CMP borders; 4 - the 
blocks’ borders. 
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Fig. 2 - Two cultural zones of the MBA within the province. For map symbols 
see fig. 1. 


however, to relate many of them to a later period (for example, to the MBA). Kurgans 
and settlements of the culture of the Kemi-Oba type the population of which buried 
its dead in stone or wooden cists are found in the Crimea and the southernmost regions 
of the Ukraine. The so-called Usatovo culture (termed by a large necropolis in Usatovo 
village) in the north-west Black Sea steppe belonged to the same type of cultures. 
The Usatovo burials stand out for their grave goods, the richest in the region (Arheologija 
1985: 249-53, 331-35). The Majkop archaeological culture (Muntaev 1975: 197-335) 
is probably the best known among other kurgan cultures. Its sites can be found in 
the Northern Caucasus with the exception of its eastern part (Daghestan). This was 
the south-eastern margin of the kurgan cultures which stands apart for its especially 
rich grave goods. In some of the cultures individual traits of the Tripolye cultural 
entity of the Chalcolithic can be traced. Their burial sites (flat cemeteries and the 
cremation rite) in Sofievka, Krasny Hutor, etc. were ss along the Middle 
Dnieper (Arbeologija 1985: 247-49). 

In MBA the material and spiritual culture of the people ый in the ѕќерре апі 
forest-steppe zones experienced considerable changes. Other entities appeared on the 
places of practically all cultures enumerated above. Their sites, however, exhibited 
clear traites of the preceeding cultures. Ап entity of the Northern Caucasian type 
appeared on the sites of the Majkop culture. It had no longer huge kurgan burials 
with sumptuous ‘royal’ grave goods. The artefacts found in the burials of that time 
are much simpler, they grew ‘democratic’ so to speak (Markovin 1960). No settlements 
have been discovered. The pit-grave entity that had been covered an extremely vast 
territory ceded its place to the more or less similar Poltavka in the Volga-Ural area 
and catacomb-grave entities (Arheologija 1985: 403-20) in the steppe and forest-steppe 
between the Don and Dniester and, perhaps, farther on to the west, to reach the 
Danube). The CMP was pushed northwards, where it reached the forest belt’s southern 
boundary (the Upper and Middle Volga basin), by the population of the Fatjanovo- 
Balanovo culture type (Krajnov 1972) who had penetrated Eastern Europe from the 
west and south-west. They formed part of the corded ware cultural block in Europe. 
This cultural entity never became an integral part of the CMP: the morphological set 
of metal finds from flat and Kurgan necropolises is considerably poorer. 

Another noticeable shift took place during the MBA: the Kurgan cultures realised 
a breakthrough to the south, to the Transcaucasus (cf. figs. 1,2). Probably by that time 
it was the area where these highly original landtilling and conditionally described as 
cattlebreeding entities met. The richest and the largest mounds belong to this south- 
eastern periphery. The latter formed the cultures of the Martkopi-Bedeni type 
(Dedabrisvili 1979; Dzaparidze 1983) in the central and eastern Transcaucasus (the earliest 
MBA stage). At the later stage of the same period they gave place to the famous kurgan 
tombs of the Trialeti type (Kuftin 1941). In the western part of the same region, 
archaeologists discovered kurgans (the Sathere, Carcis-gora and others) (DZaparidze 1976). 
The general chronological diagram (fig. 3) shows the temporal distribution of all major 
cultures and entities of both the Kurgan (northern) and the southern blocks. 
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The set of cultures tentatively called here ‘southern’ embraced a wast territory 
between the Transcaucasus and Eastern Anatolia to the Balkans and the Carpathian 
basin. They shared many features: the sedentary nature of population with the 
multilayer settlements (tells or tepes); ceramic ware that exhibited many similar traits 
and the main occupation that was landtilling combined with cattlebreeding, etc. It 
is very rarely that archaeologists strive to identify specific cultures here, unlike in 
archaeology of the northern zone. The Transcaucasus and Eastern Anatolia only are 
the place where the settlements and burial sites of the Kuro-Arax culture of the EBA 
are investigated in detail. At the block’s opposite flank the synchronous Balkan- 
Carpathian entity of the Baden type can be singled out (see, for example, Symposium 
1973: 9-50, 111-30, 317-66; Praistorija 1979: 183-234). In the majority of cases 
archaeologists prefer to concentrate on individual levels, to arrange them into 
chronological sequences or outline chronological continuities. The general chronological 
diagram (fig. 3) shows the largest and the most significant, from the point of view 
of studies of metal, settlements and necropolises of Asia Minor and the Balkans and 
their correlation with the key chronological periods (2). 


Data Base 


The basis of our research is formed by the more or less reliable and complete 
data about 32-33,000 morphologically definite artefacts that belong to the cultures 
and individual sites within the CMP. The majority of them were made of gold and 
also of copper and copper alloys. (The correlation between them will be discussed 
below). The most general principle that we were guided by when gathering materials 
related to the above mentioned regions was as full as possible account of all metal 
artefacts. We took into account the exhibits from archaeological museums and other 
archaeological institutions from many countries. We have made the fullest possible 
use of all publications of metal objects scattered in books, articles and expedition reports. 
We were especially eager to comb through all possible information on metal artefacts 
found outside the USSR where we had a limited access to samples from museums in 
other countries. By contrast, we did not pursue this aim when dealing with the Northern 


cultural block since numerous museum samples are representative enough. 


(2) We practice a different approach to the boundary between the EBA and MBA for, for example, 
in Asia Minor sites are compared with the traditional treatment of periodisation. Thus, the period that 
embraces the antiquities of the Troy П-Ш and Alaca Hüyük ITI type, etc. is related to the MBA earliest 
stage. One of the most important reconing points when any comperisons were considered was an 
identification of these two main chronological layers (EBA and MBA) that are directly and closely connected 
with the two geographical regions within the CMP This is all the more important since we are dealing 
with the blocks of entities totally different practically in all espects of their material and spiritual culture. 
The metal and technological complex are the only exceptions in this respect. 
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We believe that we have taken into account from 60 to 8096 of all metal objects 
known in 1987 that have come from metallurgical and metalworking CMP’s centres 
(the only possible exception is the Balkan-Carpathian area). 

We applied similar principles when dealing with the chemical composition of early 
metal: we mainly relied on the archives (both published and unpublished) of the Institute 
of Archaeology’s laboratory for spectral analysis in Moscow and on the spectral analyses 
from the laboratories in German historico-metallurgical groups that appeared in widely 
known works (Otto & Witter 1952; Junghans et al. 1960:1968). Analytical series 
from other places: Tbilisi, Baku, etc. were also used (Tavadze & Sakvarelidze 1959; 
Abesadze et al. 1958; Selimhanov 1960 and other works). Let us now turn to the 
basic characteristics of metal from the CMP. 


Tbe Main Metals and tbe Problem of Gold 


Copper, gold, silver, lead and some other metals were smelted and used in the 
province. Copper and gold were the leaders while silver objects were considerably 
less frequent than copper (bronze) and gold artefacts. Out of 32,000-33,000 objects 
we have taken into account 8,500 which were smelted and hammered out of copper 
and copper alloys, about 23,000-24,000 objects were made of gold and gold alloys, 
and only 200 objects were made of silver. | 

The most obvious fact is that some of the centres yielded a much greater amount 
of gold objects than others. Fig. 4 provides an idea of the regional distribution of 
gold artefacts. During the EBA the Northern Caucasus was the leader where the 
number of gold objects was concerned; in the MBA it yielded practically no gold, while 
the sites of Asia Minor and the Transcaucasus produced practically all gold objects 
known. Just like in the Northern Caucasus during the ЕВА here too gold objects were 
considerably more frequent than bronze artefacts (fig. 4). As for the sites of the EBA 
and MBA in the southern part of Eastern Europe and the Balkan-Carpathians there 
were practically no objects made of precious metals: such finds are extremely rare. 
It is interesting to note that the bulk of the gold objects from the Balkan-Carpathian 
region dated to the Chalcolithic (the late 5th-early 4th millennia B.C.) were 
concentrated in the famous Varna cemetery. In the later periods when this region 
became a part of the CMP there was practically no gold there. Gold finds reappeared 
only in the Late Bronze Age (the 16th-15th centuries B.C.). 

Practically all gold objects within the CMP came from the royal burials and hoards 
(Troy), which have yielded more than 90% of all ornaments and ritual objects found 
in the province’s territory. There are few rich complexes there and all of them have 
been studied fairly well. Huge collections of gold objects came from the extremely 
rich kurgan burials of the famous Majkop culture dated to the EBA in the Northern 
Caucasus: in Majkop, Novosvobodnaja, Naltik, etc. However, the gratest number 
of gold objects came from the so-called StaromySastovskaja hoard on the Kuban River. 
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Fig. 4 - А territorial and chronological diagram 

showing tbe distribution of copper and bronze 

(hatched figures) and gold (black figures) finds in 
the Circumpontic Área. 





Most probably, it was nothing but grave goods of one or more ‘royal’ burial of the 
Majkop culture (Muntaev 1975: 225). In the Transcaucasus the gold objects came 
from a number of MBA early complexes that can be related to a culture of Martkopi- 
Bedeni type (the huge kurgans at the village of Tsnori in Eastern Georgia). The most 
significant collections of gold and silver ornaments and ceremonial vessels came from 
the stone kurgan burials in Trialeti or from the burials found in the same locality and 
belonging to the Trialeti culture. The largest of the complexes of this culture came 
to light quite recently, in 1988. It is found in Armenia, not far from Erevan. About 
two thousands of gold objects, including precious ornamented beakers came from a 
damaged Kurgan in Kara$amb. In Asia Minor the gold artefacts came mainly from 
the ‘royal tombs’ of Alaca Hüyük. The majority of them, however, formed part of 
the famous ‘Priam’s treasure’ (about 16,000-17,000 ornaments and other objects) 
obtained from the MBA levels in Troy П-Ш. Still, all in all there were not more 
than 25 (!) sites each of them yielding not less than 20 gold objects (6 in the EBA 
and 19 in the MBA). | 
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One cannot help being amazed at the huge number of gold objects that came 
from the CMP in the EBA and MBA. True, more copper was used to smelt and hammer 
the objects dated to the same period considering its weight. But one has to keep in 
mind that gold is infinitely harder to get and that its mineral resources are much more 
scarce than the copper ones. The accumulated social energy used to produce gold was 
exceedingly great, perhaps even grater than the amount expended to mine copper. 
It is no accident that according to the early Babylonian and even still earlier written 
sources the correlation between the prices of gold and copper was, on the average 1:1000. 
In other words, a bead of one gramm might be as precious as two or three socketed 
battle-axes during the MBA. Guided by these factors we decided to abandon the 
traditional way of taking account of whole sets (strings) of beads and other ornaments 
and to include into our survey all single finds of gold (3). 


Copper Alloys 


Despite the fact that a number of sites in the CMP was very rich in gold objects 
we concentrated mainly on copper and the chief copper alloys. After all, this metal 
determined the key trends and the appearence of metallurgy and metalworking in the 
province. There is no doubt that copper and bronze finds on the whole are the most 
representative where their functions and morphology are concerned. They were found 
over the entire province thus differing greatly from the gold complexes. 

Three main chemico-metallurgical groups of alloy types were in use in the CMP’s 
production centres: ‘pure’ copper, arsenic bronzes and tin bronzes. In our conclusions 
we rely on about 5000 quantative spectral analyses of early metal objects (out of the 
total 8500 bronze and copper objects known). More than 1000 analyses are related 
to EBA materials, the rest to MBA materials. About two-thirds of the analyses dealt 
with the metal that came from the northern block — from the steppe and the North 
Caucasian cultures that spanned the main chronological periods. The degree of our 
awareness of the chemical composition of metal that came from the steppe cultures 
of the south of Eastern Europe is considerably higher (more than 90%) than of the 
cultures of the province’s southern part. This degree never exceeds 30 or 4096 of 
the total amount of finds introduced into the data base. 

Copper that is pure from the point of view of metallurgy shows no clear signs 
of intentional alloying. The alloys where the concentration of arsenic varies from 


() The subject of gold within the CMP is very specific and requires special treatment. It should 
include not only the morphology, the chemical composition, the sources and other problems. Attention 
should also be paid to what is known as the ‘centres that travelled in space and time’ where the bulk 
of the riches was concentrated. This can be seen in fig. 4. The problem of localization of the military 
and administrative centres and their shifting also deserves attention. For more detailes see the paper 
by E.N. Cernyh ‘Ancient Gold in the Circumpontic Area (5th-3rd millennium B.C.)’ that appeared in 
the materials of the symposium ‘Decouverte du metal’ (Saint Germain-en-Laye, 1989). 
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Fig. 5 - Distribution of the 
analysed samples of copper 
and copper alloys in the 





fractions of 1% to 10-1596 and, in anomalous cases, to 25-3095 are classed within 
arsenic bronzes. The clear correlation between the object's function and the 
manufacturing methods, on the one hand, and the amount of arsenic in the alloy, on 
the other, is evident in the majority of cases. This indicates that the copper-arsenic 
alloys were made deliberately. As a rule, the concentration of arsenic in the alloys 
used to produce pendants, medallions and other ornaments was much higher than in 
the alloys designed for tools and implements, especially for those used for striking 
(such as battle-axes). Statistical assessements reveal a considerable difference. 
Arsenic in alloys sometimes went hand in hand with other admixtures: either a 
small concentration of tin or, for example, nickel. The latter was very much in evidence 
in the metal of the Majkop culture where the bronzes of Cu + As + Ni type formed 
a large percentage of all other alloys. In our more detailed investigations we resorted 
to a more detailed classification of alloys. Here we deem it sufficient to ignore many 
possible admixtures of secondary importance and to concentrate on arsenic bronzes. 
This explains why in fig. 5 which shows the distribution of elements arsenic bronzes 
are described as Cu + As +... and tin bronzes Cu+ Sn+... When we dealt with man- 
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made tin alloys we also сате across the cases when other elements had been probably 
added. In all occasions we oriented ourselves on the main additions. It should be 
noted here that the most frequent were probably triple alloys of types Cu + As + Sn 
and Cu + Sn + As. 

Fig. 5 that illustrates the distribution of these types of alloys among the main 
chronological periods and regions testifies that arsenic bronzes were an unchallenged 
leader practically in all areas (with the exception of the Balkan-Carpathian region) 
during the EBA and MBA. 

The Transcaucasus and the Northern Caucasus account for the greatest share 
of these alloys (95 to 9996); in Asia Minor they represented the three fourth of all 
metal while in the steppe belt of Eastern Europe the alloys were present in 6096 of 
all samples during the EBA and 7796 during the MBA. Tin bronzes are represented 
in southern block by rare samples for the EBA. During the MBA their share had 
grown considerably in the south and noticeably declined in the north. In the Carpathian 
basin metallurgically ‘pure’ copper formed the main group; during the EBA its share 
was considerable in the steppe cultures; it declined in the later period. 

The maps (figs. 6-9) provide a more detailed idea about the distribution of samples 
of different groups. When analysing the maps one should bear in mind that we have 
studied an unequal number of samples for every region: the number of samples for 
the southern block was considerably smaller than for the northern block. The main 
conclusion, however, is clear enough: the distribution of alloys did not follow any strict 
pattern and was not contained within rigid boundaries. We have established that objects 
made in the MBA of ‘pure’ copper were quite definitely more frequent in Eastern 
Europe's steppe and forest-steppe belts and in the Carpathians (fig. 7). Still artefacts 
made of arsenic bronzes can be also found there. Besides, the latter are in clear majority 
in the greatest number of regions (the only exception is the northernmost fringe of 
the CMP). In the MBA the region grew even more specific due to the predominance 
of ‘pure’ copper there (fig. 9). This was also connected with a noticeable extention 
of the CMP's territory when the southern part of Eastern Europe's forest belt became 
a part of the province. In the Caucasus objects of ‘pure’ copper were extremely rare. 


The Morphology of the CMP's Main Complex 


According to our functional classification all the metal objects found in more or 
less extensive collection can be devided into eight key classes: 1 - tools and weapons; 
2 - ornaments; 3 - protective armour; 4 - detailes of horse-bits and harness; 5 - vessels; 
6 - ritual artefacts; 7 - semi-finished goods (bars, ingots, etc.); 8 - unidentifiable fragments 
and objects. 

Tools and weapons and ornaments (classes 1 and 2) account for the greater part 
of all objects. In any region taken together they formed 80 to 85% of all objects, 
reaching in some places 97-9996. Our diagram presented in fig. 10, therefore, lump 
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the objects of all other classes together under the blanket term of ‘others’. In the 
EBA the class of tools and weapons clearly predominated in the Balkan-Carpathian 
region, in Eastern Europe's steppe belt and in the Northern Caucasus. А considerably 
larger amount (50 to 5596) jewellery came from the sites of Transcaucasus and Asia 
Minor, with tools and weapons accounting for 40% of all finds. — 

In the MBA (fig. 10) the situation in Asia Minor, the Transcaucasus and especially 
in the Northern Caucasus seemingly turned to its opposite. Hence a seemingly correct 
conclusion that the production orientation in these areas changed. However, these 
changes might be also explained by a noticeable shift southwards of the sites with 
a great number of gold jewellery. It bears repeating that in the MBA they were limited 
to the Transcaucasus and Asia Minor. In other words, gold ornaments ‘squeezed out’ 
bronze objects. Simultaneously, the ‘squeezing out’ processes took an opposite direction: 
the huge number of gold ornaments in the Kurgans of the Majkop culture dated to 
the EBA gave place, during the MBA, to the equally numerous copper j jewellery, There 
were practically no gold objects in the tombs of the North Caucasian entity (fig. 4). 

Let us now turn to the diagnostic stereotype of the categories in the ‘tools and 
weapons’ class (figs. 11, 12), that is, to the morphological set that determined, to a 
great extent, the picture of the production of metal in the province’s main centres: 
1) socketed battle-axes; 2) flat axes; 3) knives and daggers (tanged in their majority); 
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Fig. 11 - Diagram of distribution of the main tool Fig. 12 - Geographical distribution of the main 
and weapon categories during the ЕВА in the categories of tools and weapons during the MBA 
province's key regions. in the province's key regions. 


4) tanged chisels (either with straight or curved blades); 5) rectangular in section awls 
with or without stops at the tangs; 6) socketed hooks; 7) tanged spearheads (socketed 
ones appeared in the MBA). In each of the major regions we invariably came across 
the set that exhibited six or all seven categories, the only exception being the Balkan- 
Carpathian region in the EBA where only five categories were found. 
Occasionally there were finds that belonged to other categories. Their number 
was insignificant as compared with the total mass of metal products. During the EBA 
their number in Asia Minor was greater than one-fifth; in the Balkan-Carpathian 
region were no other categories of tools and weapons except those enumerated above 
(fig. 11). A similar situation existed during the MBA in the production centres 
(fig. 12). Some of the changes had a very simple explanation behind them. For example, 
during the MBA in Asia Minor the share of the “other” category increased greately; 
simultaneously, the share of awls proportionally dropped (cf. figs. 11, 12). At the 
same time needles that were functionally very close to awls, began to be more frequently 
used than the latter, therefore the share of the ‘other’ category which included needles, 
increased. 
The category of socketed battle-axes was probably the most typical for many 
production centres of the CMP. They were the most massive type of weapon and 
“the considerable part of all smelted copper was used to make them. At the same time, 
judging from the place in which they were usually found in the richest royal tombs 
and their images on Western Asiatic standards, the battle-axes were one of the most 
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prestigious power symbols. Their geographic distribution in the ЕВА (fig. 13) and, 
especially, in the MBA (fig. 14) shows in very precise way the province's outlines. 

Analyses of the maps reveal that during the ЕВА socketed axes were an extremely 
rare phenomenon in Asia Minor. For example, the Yusufeli hoard came from the Coroh 
River valley that is adjacent to the Transcaucasus (fig. 13), while the only certain find 
of Early Bronze Age come from the Central Anatolia. The place of this category here 
was taken by the category of leaf-shaped spearheads and ‘bayonets’ that were quite 
rare in the province's northern and western parts (fig. 15). Considerable changes 
occured during the MBA in the southern centres: battle-axes became a frequent find 
in complexes of Asia Minor (fig. 14) and Western Ásia. One can safely surmise in 
this connection that the genesis of forms and technologies of this major weapon type 
within the CMP might be partially connected with the northern centres. 

We would like to draw attention to a highly specific detail of many artefacts that 
belonged to different categories evident in many objects made in the majority of the 
CMP’s centres. We have in mind here a rectangular increased thickness that played 
the role of a stop on the tangs of awles, chisels, and spearheads to make their joining 
with the handle more reliable (figs. 11, 12). 

In this way, the distribution of objects between categories and both chronological 
periods bring out only certain distinctions in the share of this or that category in any 
of the main regions. However, there were no major shifts in the sets of the categories 
themselves and the complex retained its nature — this deserves a special mention. 
Tbe fact that during the MBA the complex of tools and weapons remained unchanged 
in principle does not indicate that we are unable to distinguish between the artefacts 
of the two main epochs by their forms. First of all, the typological variability of this 
class of objects greatly increased. Thus, socketed axes of the Early Bronze period 
exhibited only six main types that belonged to different regions. There were more 
than 70 types of the same category of objects during the MBA. Knives, daggers, 
spearheads and flat axes at this later period exhibited a still wider morphological 
variability. It goes without saying that only the most representative types of each 
category are published in the plates (4). 


(* Naturally, this is but an insignificant pert of the morphological subdivisions we have identified 
in the course of our studies and termed ‘typological groups’. For the lack of space we would not dwell 
in detail on the many variants of the subdivisions though the typological patterns for a number of 
regions have already appeared in special literature (cf., for example, Cernyh 1970; Avilova & Cernyh 
1988, etc.). The morphological distinctions between regions, even in this most general form, have 
been left outside the scope of this work though they are numerous and illustrative enough. Naturally, 
every region or centre had a specific set of typological groups of its own but this mostly refers to the 
province's microstructures just as the morphological analysis of numerous jewellery, both of which are 
not discussed here. 
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Fig. 15 - Geographical distribution of socketed axes during the ЕВА. Map 
symbols: the scale of finds in each site is shown in the left upper corner; finds 
of casting moulds are shown in black. 
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Fig. 14 - Geographical distribution of socketed axes during the MBA. For 
map symbols see fig. 13. 


Technology of Metalworking 


The ideas about the manufacturing methods employed within the CMP are much 
harder to form than to summarize the knowledge on the morphology of artefacts or 
of the alloys used. The metallographic series are less systematic and embrace a wider 
range of samples than typological or spectral analyses. The metallographic analyses 
of the Usatovo (Ryndina & Kon'kova 1982), the pit-grave, catacomb-grave, Majkop 
and some other Early Bronze Аде cultures of the Transcaucasus (Tavadze & Sakvarelidze 
1959) testify that the method of casting of blank tools was widespread. The finishing 
was made by hammering. 

Our studies of the casting moulds for socketed battle-axes — the most typical of all 
categories within the CMP — have provided much more valuable information about the 
earliest methods of casting and their development trends. Today, about a hundred of 
moulds for all types of socketed axes have come to ligth and about seven hundred of the 
weapon itself. This permits a more or less reliable reconstruction of the casting technology. 

Seven main types of casting moulds (fig. 16) have been identified according to their 
construction. The basic distinguishing feature was the pouring gate through which melted 
metal was poured into the double mould. А wide pouring gate was typical for the moulds 
of Types I and II when one of the mould side remained open. With Type I it was the 
side of the mould that shaped the lower side of the artefact and with Type IIa it was the 
upper side. These types can be found in the earliest CMP sites. The same can be said 
about the artefacts made in them no matter what geographical region they came from: 
the Transcaucasus, the Eastern Europe's steppe belt or the Balkan-Carpathian region. 

The development trends of the moulds' design was clear enough and independent 
of the region: the craftsmen tried to make the hollow inside the mould as small as 
possible and to pour in the metal through a specially designed gate in the lower side 
(Type III) or in the upper side (Type IV). This design brought variety to the socketed 
axes’ morphology: the body became arch-shaped, the socket longer etc. These casting 
moulds came into use during the МВА early stages, though the technology stretched 
into the later stages as well (just as Type IIb). 

At the next development stage totally closed casting moulds were devised (Types 
V, VI and УП) where the narrow pouring gates were placed at the edge, the lower 
part of the socket or in the butt. The morphology of these objects was especially varied. 
It was precisely the new design of casting moulds that determined the typological 
variability of the category practically in all centres in the MBA. At the later stages, 
when similar axe types appeared in many regions, the products are easily distinguishable. 
Type VIis mostly typical for the Balkan-Carpathian region; Type V for the Northern 
Caucasus and Eastern Europe; Type Па was more frequent in the Transcaucasus, 
Anatolia and, probably, in Western Ásia. Craftsmen of other production systems that 
took shape after the CMP had ceased to exist borrowed similar designs. This can 
be seen in the Eurasian Metallurgical Province of the LBA the metalworkers of which 
used Types V and VII of casting moulds. 
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Fig. 15 - Geographical distribution of spearheads during the EBA (shown by 
crosses) and the MBA. For map symbols see fig. 13. 





Fig. 16 - The main types of casting moulds for socketed axes used in the 
province's production centres. 
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Geographical Regions of Production of Metal and Artefacts 


Not only landscapes differed in the province’s two main geographical regions. 
What was even more important was the southern zones’ exclusive richness in mineral 
resources: copper ores, gold, silver, arsenic, etc. Supplemented with the rich soils, 
an agreeable climate and varied flora and fauna the conditions of the southern block 
of cattlebreeding-landtilling cultures seemed to be much more favourable compared 
with what their northern neighbours got. An almost total absence of copper and other 
deposits in the territories of the kurgan and kindred cultures made the northerners 
practically totally dependent on metal imports. In fact, south was the only place where 
copper and bronzes were smelted. The map (fig. 17) is another evidence of it. It 
shows the distribution of mining and metallurgical centres of the CMP where mining 
of these minerals took place or was probable. A chain of deposits that in some cases 
had been worked during the Chalcolithic linked the Transcaucasus and the Carpathians. 
Such were, for example, the Ai Bunar and Rudna Glava mines. 

Eastern Europe was much poorer in ores: the northern cattlebreeders had at their 
disposal the modest copper sand deposits in the Donets basin (east Ukraine) and similar 
numerous deposits in the western Urals area (the north-eastern periphery of the Kurgan 
cultures). The most reliable evidence of mining in the Donets basin came from the 
LBA. The Urals is the only region where there are direct and indirect evidences of 
mining the poor ores as early as the EBA. The scope of mining, however, was limited 
(Cernyh 1970, 1976). 

Eastern Europe and its earliest cultures (especially those dated to the Bronze Age) 
provide an opportunity to trace back to their sources the non-ferrous metals that 
imported there. In the Early Metals Period in nine out of ten cases metal might have 
been brought here from one of three large mountainous mining and metallurgical zones: 
the Caucasus, the Balkan-Carpathians and the Urals. The wide-scale spectral analyses 
testified that metal was sometimes imported from far-away regions: Kazakhstan, Altai, 
etc. (fig. 17). The Asia Minor mining centers were, probably, part of the process. 

Traditionally, spectral analyses of numerous samples of locally obtained metal, 
classification of the samples according to the closest proximity of chemical compositions 
(a kind of a cluster analysis ) and comparison of the results with the corresponding 
chemical characteristics of copper in what is believed to be the original place where 
the metal was smelted (assessement-of identity based on statistical probability) are 
used to determine the sources of metal imported to Eastern Europe. One should take 
into account that it is easy to distinguish between the chemical characteristics of copper 
and bronze that came from different mining and metallurgical centres. This is especially 
graphic when the problem is discussed in the context of archaeological materials or 
what is known to be synchronous metal samples. 

The copper and bronzes from the CMP are no exception. The very first mass- 
scale spectral analyses revealed the very special role of the Transcaucasian mining and 
metallurgical centres. They supplied the Northern Caucasus and the East European 
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Fig. 17 - Some of the main mining and metallurgical regions and centres between the 

Carpathian Mountains and the Sayan-Altai area. Map symbols: 1 - borders of the mining 

and metallurgical regions; 2 - the mining and metallurgical centres that were used (or 

probably used) before the 2nd millennium В.С.; 3 - the mining and metallurgical centres 
that were used not earlier than the 2nd millennium B.C 


north and north-western regions with As-bronzes (Cernyh 1966). Later, the role of 
the Balkan-Carpathian centres in the east-bound metal export (to Eastern Europe during 
the ЕВА and MBA) became more clear (Cernyh 1978). The chemical composition 
of the metal smelted from the Ural copper sands permitted us to determine with a 
fair of accuracy the share of the 'local' (for the Kurgan cultures) metal. It become 
evident that mainly As-bronzes were exported from the Transcaucasus across the Main 
Caucasian Range. At the same time copper sands of the Urals was practically never 
(in the EBA and the MBA) alloyed with arsenic. 

A larger number of sulphidic copper-pyride and other rather copper-poor deposits 
are found on the northern and southern slopes of the Main Caucasian Range at high 
altitude. On many of them ancient mines were discovered (Medrrye rudniki 1988: 4-10, 
10-18). Ancient antimony and arsenic mines were also found. In the majority of cases, 
however, the traces of mining are dated to the Late Bronze Age (between the middle 
of the 2nd to the early 1st millennia B.C.) and even later. There are traces of earlier 
mining or they are, at least negligible. All this led us to conclude that during the ЕВА 
and MBA the North Caucasian peoples used imported copper and that large-scale mining 
activity was locally launched only during the Late Bronze Age. - 

In this way, copper was smelted exclusively within the limits of the southern 
cultural block and exported northwards to people of Kurgan cultures. The spectral 
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analysis has shown that no more than 1096 of samples during the ЕВА might be 
associated with the ‘northern’, Ural copper that was used mainly in the Volga-Ural 
region (fig. 7). As we have already pointed out, the Ural copper belonged to the group 
of metallurgical ‘pure’ and was not, as a rule, associated with As-bronzes. ‘Pure’ copper 
from the Western Ukraine and the Dnieper basin traced back to the ore sources in 
the Balkans and the Carpathians where a large amount of it was smelted, differed 
from Ural copper. From this it follows that the steppe cattlebreeders totally depended 
on the southern metallurgical centres. 

This situation stretched into the MBA practically unchanged. The changes even 
increased the northern cultures! dependence on supplies from the south. ТЪе Ural copper 
accounted for the near 596 of metal obtained from the Kurgan cultures and that despite 
a noticeable increase of mining in the western Urals. This kind of copper was mainly 
concentrated along the northern fringes up to the Upper Volga basin (fig. 9). As the 
amount of imported As-bronzes grew several times over the significance of ‘local’ metal 
in Eastern Europe declined. While the bulk of copper was smelted in the south the 
artefacts were casted and hammered over the province’s entire territory. This is 
graphically shown by the evidently specific morphological features in many metalworking 
centres. The entire body of products, however, remained within the stereotypes outlined 
above. Thousands of moulds of all types that were used to cast tools and bars are scattered 
across both mining regions and those where were no ores. It is extremely interesting 
to note that in the regions where no copper was mined and where metalworking was 
practiced the number of casting moulds was the same as in other regions. 

It seems that the thesis that the northern territories (mainly those of the Kurgan 
cultures) depended on the lantilling and metalproducing south has found its complete 
support. More than that. The calculation of the share of the imported and locally- 
made metal added weight to it. At the same time statistics suggests a paradoxical 
conclusion: on many occasions sites of the northern cattlebreeders contain more metal 
objects than those in the lands of southern landtillers. To solve this riddle we need 
further analyses of our data. 


Export of Metal and the Problem of the ‘International Division of Labour’ 


About 760 bronze objects dated to the EBA came from the southern cultural 
block. The same figure for the northern block is 660. They are rather close. However, 
in the MBA the gap became considerable: 4360 objects from the northern, Kurgan 
cultures and 2740 from the south. The figures provide a thought-provoking and 
unexpected information on the scale of the north-bound exports. It is appropriate 
here to remind that our estimates are based on about 5000 samples that underwent 
spectral analysis. We believe that they provide.a truthful picture of the distribution 
of chemical groups across the province’s territory and can, therefore, be extrapolated 
to the material that has not yet been analysed. 
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Between 60 апа 65 objects (out of the total 1420 dated to the ЕВА) were casted 
and hammered out of Ural copper: this makes about 1096 of the entire metal collection 
of the northern cultures. It followes that 1350-1360 other objects were made out 
of bronze smelted in the metallurgical centres to the south of the Main Caucasian 
Range and, partly, in the Balkan-Carpathian region. In this way, up to 4596 of copper 
smelted in the south was exported to the north (600 samples out of the total 1350). 
This is a large share. During the MBA it became even greater reaching 6096. In the 
northern collections only 596 of copper (or 210 objects out of 4360) came from the 
Urals. The total number of objects made of southern copper reached about 6900, 
with about 4150 of them made of the metal imported from the south. 

In other words while during the EBA almost half of the copper smelted in the 
landtilling-cattlebreeding cultures area was imported northwards, in the MBA that 
process intensified to reach more than a half of the entire amount. In this way tangible 
outlines emerged that can be assessed in terms of quantity of close interaction between 
the 'metallurgical' south and 'metalworking' north that was functioning throughout 
not less than a millennium and a half. This was a kind of an international division 
of labour' that had become practicable when metalworking was discovered. 

It seems that we have a reliable information about the ways metal was introduced 
to the north. Copper and bronzes from Balkan-Carpathian centres might be introduced 
into the European cultural zone along the wide front of contacts that ran across the 
steppe of the north-western Black Sea coast, the Danube basin and Moldavia up to the 
forest-steppe belt of the Dniester Basin and the Carpathian piedmont region. The bulk 
of the copper that had been imported from the Balkan-Carpathian region were found 
in the contact zone and the eastern areas that bordered on it. The ‘Caucasian bridge’ 
was the most significant factor despite its seemingly forbidding height. The results 
of mass series of spectral analyses and the abundance of metal in the North Caucasian 
region (for details see below) testify that the ‘bridge’ was actively used. Through the 
Northern Caucasus and its cultures metal was pushed further to the north. In this way, 
Transcaucasian (and, probably, Anatolian) metal became widely distributed in the 
European steppe and forest-steppe. It reached the Western Ukraine where it mixed, 
in different degrees at different localities, with the Balkan-Carpathian copper complexes. 

One more aspect deserves mention: an index of copper and bronze finds density 
over a unit of territory. А need for the index is prompted by the different sizes of 
each region studied (). The results can be seen in the histogram (fig. 18). In a 
number of cases the results obtained are paradoxical. During the EBA the Northern 


C) The rough estimate of the sizes of the regions (thous of sq.km.) that yielded the copper and 
bronze artefacts accounted for in tbe article: Asia Minor - 750, the Transcaucasus - 190, the Northern 
Caucasus - 160, the Northern Balkans and the Carpathians - 600-650. As was already mentioned the 
south of the vast East European region was divided into three sub-zones: the steppe of the Caucasian 
foothills and the Azov and Caspian coast - 200, the Southern Urals and the Middle Volga - 400 during 
the ЕВА and 700-750 during the MBA (including the Upper Volga), the Northern Pontic area and the 
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Caucasus that had no ores of its own was four time richer in bronze finds than Asia 
Minor and 1.7 times than the Transcaucasus, the two latter being the sources of metal 
for the North Caucasian cultures (the Majkop and synchronous steppe cultures). The 
Northern Pontic entities reveal, on the average, far more considerable collections of 
bronzes as compared to Ásia Minor and are slightly poorer than the Northern Caucasus. 
During the MBA the Northern Caucasus phenomenon became even more impressive: 
the number of bronze artefacts found here had risen 13-fold. The gap between this 
index for the Northern Caucasus and its southern neighbours became even wider: 7.5 
for the Transcaucasus and 9 for Asia Minor. This happened despite a noticeable increase 
in production in these regions. The steppe between the seas of Azov and Caspian 
and the Caucasian foothills show even greater dynamics: from 1.5 finds per 10,000 
sq.km. in the EBA to 37 in the MBA. 

This is another proof that the mining regions were not necessarily rich in metal 
finds and that abundance of them are found in the sites thousands of kilometres off 
the sources. Another example is the ore-mining region of the Southern Urals and its 
western neighbour, the Middle Volga. They showed the lowest density index for the 
entire Eastern Europe for both the EBA and MBA (fig. 18). And this despite the 
fact that Ural miners supplied their south-eastern neighbours. No rule can be deduced 
so far though the phenomenon itself seems to be significant. 

We believe that the reader will ask the question we have been troubled with for 
some time: are our collections representative enough? What if only a negligible part 
of the Asia Minor finds has been taken into account? ‘However, we should have needed 
a nine-times larger collection from Asia Minor to close the gap between its index and 
that of the Northern Caucasus for the MBA. Instead of 1560 objects known today 
the collection should have comprised about 15,000 artefacts which is practically 
impossible. Besides, for the MBA the indices for the Asia Minor and the Transcaucasus 
are close enough (we have no doubts that our Transcaucasian collection is representative). 

We deem it necessary to draw attention to the ‘North Caucasian bridge’ through 
which southern metal reached the north. One gets an impression that it was a kind 
of strainer and intermediary. It was precisely because of that transit metal remained 
in the region in great quantities, first in Majkop cultures tombs and later during the 
MBA, in the Northern Caucasian archaeological entity. 

In our considerations of trade equivalents (especially of the case of metal the Kurgan 
cultures obtained mainly through barter) are limited by the nature of the relevant data. 
For the lack of archaezoological research we cannot tell whether cattle was involved 
in barter trade. We have no definite data for other products, either. These problems 
were not identified and, correspondingly, studied. We can only surmise that there 
could have-existed other forms of contacts: military seizures, payment of tribute, or 
payment for mercenaries. All these problems call for special investigations. 


Azov coast - 500 during the ЕВА and 700 during the MBA. Roughly speaking, the territories of the 
both cultural blocks were equal. 
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The Functional Aims of the Production of Metal 


Our investigations of the vast (both in spatial and temporal terms) system of 
metallurgy, barter and interactions have given rise to one more general and highly 
involved problem: what were the aims of metallurgical production and its priorities? 

As a rule, human productive activity serves two spheres of vital importance. The 
first of them can be called utilitarian, it channels social energy aimed at maitaining 
the vital physiological level of everyday existence. The second channels the energy 
aimed at the spiritual life of society. Being opposites in many respects the two spheres 
are closely interconnected, the boundary between them can be regarded as vague and 
conditional. On many occasions it is very difficult to determine. 

The end product and the share of social energy needed to produce it are the main 
criteria of such assessments. Sometimes the answer is self-evident as in the case with 
functionally opposite classes such as tools and ornaments. However, a comparison 
of weapons with the numerous categories that belong to one sphere or another creates 
a difficulty since not always military actions were waged to protect the social organism. 
More often than not numerous wars were waged for the sake of symbols to prove the 
grandeur and power of one's own population, to demonstrate not only physical but 
also moral superiority over distant and close neighbours and to assert the might of 
one's own gods... These symbolic aims (that the ancient people and not so ancient 
societies held attractive) demanded human sacrifice, this proved to be no obstacle. 
That is why where its functions were concerned weapon should be considered separately 
from tools. 

The task becomes much more complicated when it is necessary to classify the 
large amount of tools found in tombs: being placed in a burial they immediately acquired 
symbolic significance. The question whether the dead used the tools during their 
lifetime or whether the tools were specially manufactured for after-life and were a 
kind of the dead 'visiting card' in the world of shadows (which was often the case) 
is irrelevant here. We should identify the tools that came from settlement levels and, 
probably from the hoards to more or less correctly assess the level of social production 
energy expanded for utilitarian purpose. It is difficult to determine isolated finds that 
come not from definite complexes as being manufactured for functional purposes since 
some of them might be originally grave goods. Moreover, a boundary between tools 
and weapons is not always clear. Though far from exact we believe our computations 
to be thought-provoking. 

We class socketed axes, spearheads and large knife-daggers among the sub-class 
of weapons (the class of tools and weapons). We have not reached a decision about 
flat axes, though here we counted them among the tools. Small knives, chisels, hooks 
and other categories (needles, for example) can be regarded as tools. 

Ап analysis of statistical data found in the corresponding tables showing not only 
the correlation between objects that belong to different classes (fig. 10), but also to 
the category of tools and weapons (figs. 11, 12) is important for our computations. 
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Another table (fig. 19) demonstrates how the objecis were distributed among the four 
key types of sites that were present practically in every major region: (1) settlements; 
(2) burials; (3) hoards; (4) individual finds. Thus, in Asia Minor practically all finds 
dated to the EBA came from settlements, only 4096 being classed within the tools 
and weapons category. Tools account for nearly three fourths in their own class (of 
tools and weapons) though their share in the total collection of the bronze objects 
(that also include ornaments and other categories) is not large (about one fourth). During 
the MBA the share of utilitarian objects decreased, though the number of bronze tools 
and weapons became somewhat greater. А considerable increase of metal objects among 
the grave goods is the main cause behind this phenomenon. We should not forget, 
either, a huge amount of gold jewellery that also came from Asia Minor sites and that 
were not taken into account in our computations. 

The Kurgan cultures have a place of their own: the absolute majority of all metal 
finds of all functional classes came from the burials. The conclusion is that practically 
all metal objects were used for symbolic aims. There is no way to determine the true 
share of utilitarian tools. This is true for the cultural entities of the ЕВА and МВА in 
the south of Eastern Europe, the Northern Caucasus, and the Transcaucasus in the MBA. 

The situation in the Balkan-Carpathian region during the ЕВА was in many respects 
quite different: metal came practically everywhere from settlements. Tools predominated 
(up to 55-6096) with weapons accounting only for 40-45%. During the MBA this 
pattern changed with the symbol-objects comprising the majority though less evident 
than among the neighbouring Kurgan cultures. 

On the whole, however, the share of utilitarian objects (tools) is surprisingly low 
for the periods of EBA and MBA (among the total number of copper and bronze objects 
taken into account). This share is not more than 10 or 1596. One should also bear 
it in mind that we do not take into consideration gold jewellery and religious objects 
while gold mining was terribly energy-consuming. Besides, during the MBA a trend 
towards a greater share of symbolics became much more evident. This means that 
the changes went far beyond the production of metal and also probably affected the 
sociocultural structures. One of the most graphic evidence of this trend was a southward 
movement of ‘royal’ tombs — to the Transcaucasus where huge Kurgan necropolises 
were discovered and Asia Minor with its no less sumptuous flat burial grounds Alaca 
and Horoz-tepe. It seems that more profound and extensive changes had caused 
these shifts. The former had also given birth to the brilliant tradition of royal tombs 
in Western Asia (the royal cemetery in Ur, etc.). It was precisely for these ritual 
constructions that huge riches were destined: gold, silver and precious stones. Little 
can be said about their origins, however. Аз time passed, the 'symbolic load' on the 
CMP's metalworking continued to grow appreciably. 

Even these rough calculations are illustrative enough. First of all, they sap a 
widespread opinion (or myth) current in historical sociological (philosophical) writings 
that metallurgy and metalworking were-aimed exclusively at the utilitarian sphere and 
higher labour productivity, etc. Our calculations show that the population of the greater 
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Fig. 18 - An average number of copper and bronze Fig. 19 - Distribution of copper and bronze finds 
finds over 10,000 sq.km. in different regions among the main types of sites in different regions. 


majority of cultures that formed parts of the vast CMP system was, first and foremost, 
concerned with making enough objects for the so-called symbolic sphere which is 
especially true of the Kurgan entities. A huge amount of social energy which is even 
difficult to estimate was wasted on supplying the dead for their life in the other world. 
This was evident in ‘royal’ tombs and in many ‘common’ burials too. A great share 
of metal produced was dispensed on massive weapons (such as axes). 


The Formation Inspetuses and Development Dynamics 


The development of the CMP’s macrostructure is best illustrated by the EBA 
and MBA, the two main chronological stages. They can be also subdivided into shorter 
periods, an operation that requires a different approach to the mass material. We 
have already discussed many of the key features of each of the major stages. Some 
of the others should be discussed here if briefly. 

The process of the CMP's formation was a speedy one. The Cy, dates testify 
that the entire metallurgical complex in the major region took shape by second half 
of the 4th millennium B.C. A more exact date might probably be the third quarter 
of the same millennium. It is a difficult task to identify the earliest and later centres 
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of metalworking that used similar methods in the ЕВА over the province's entire 
territory. Comparison shows, however, that the majority of similar system took shape 
within a short time. 

During the Early Bronze period the metallurgical and metalworking centres in 
both ethnocultural blocks exhibited close similarity. This is supported by the 
morphology of the types and the limited numbers of types themselves (what we have 
in mind here are precisely types and not diagnostic categories), identical designs of 
casting moulds and the composition of the most frequently used alloys in the majority 
of regions. Bronze ornaments were comparatively rare while gold objects were mainly 
restricted to the Majkop 'royal' complexes. During the Middle Bronze period casting 
technology underwent considerable changes and the number of typological variants 
of the key categories of tools and weapons greatly increased. The role and variety 
of bronze ornaments greatly extended. At that period the morphology of these objects 
permitted to outline a number of metalworking zones inside the vast province. Not 
only their typology was demonstrative enough but also the casting technology (the 
case of socketed axes). The appearence of tin-bronzes and their concentration in the 
southern cultural block (like gold they were never exported to the north) provide the 
basis for distinguishing kindred groups of centers. 

АП these were the synchronous cultural changes that affected a relatively unified 
system of the early time. During the MBA the 'seams' between individual large zones 
became quite evident. They were the borders of the new provinces of the Late Bronze 
Age into which the CMP would disintegrate. The structural shifts were fraught with 
the system's decline and the rough outlines of new communities. 

In the MBA a metallurgical breakthrough occured within the province. We base 
our surmise on the considerable increase in the number of bronze finds of all categories 
in all regions. On the average, the number of MBA objects across the province was 
five times that of EBA objects (6). 

In different regions the leap took different dimensions where the exact figures 
were concerned: in Asia Minor they increased 5 times over, in the Transcaucasus 
— about 3 times, in the Balkans and the Transcarpathians — about 2.5 times, in the 
south of Eastern Europe — 3 times. The Northern Caucasus where the number of 
bronzes increased almost 13 times over the EBA ‘broke all records’ in this respect. 
The entire province, with the production centers scattered across the vast territory, 
was moving in one and the same direction at a uniform rate. 

Today we have a very vague idea why this extensive area began forming into 
a system at a very fast rate. True, this is the usual riddle in similar situations. The 
traditional approach to it looked for the moving causes outside the system: whether 
the impulses emanated from the preceeding age or whether they were synchronous 


(9) Evidently a synchronous breakthrough occurred in the southern regions as well — in Agais 
and Mesopotamia (Muhly 1983: 356; Renfrew 1972: 208-338). 
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and originated from the neighbouring lands. Аз a rule, however, such explanations 
are not enough. Internal causes are needed for similar manufacturing stereotypes to 
become widespread: the cultures and their metalworking centres should be developed 
enough to accept the new set of forms (based, not infrequently, on alien technologies); 
and a need (the cause of which is not quite clear) to follow these stereotypes for a 
long time. This extremely involved theme practically without any tradition of 
archaeological discussion cannot be discussed within the limits of one article: an 
exposition compressed by necessity would not contribute to its correct understanding. 

Let us discuss, therefore, external impulses. It would be logical to concentrate 
on two metallurgical types of the preceeding period, the Chalcolithic. The first was 
typical of the system of the Balkan-Carpathian metallurgical province characterized 
by unusually high level of mining and metallurgical production (Cernyh 1978: 163-65). 
As compared with the CMP it was a short-lived system that disintegrated without 
any discernible reasons (in the same way as it had been formed). It would be natural 
to look to it for the origins of the CMP, at least for the North Balkan and Carpathian 
centres (the home of metallurgical production in the Chalcolithic). А large amount 
of the traits compared, however, shows that the former stereotypes were rejected during 
the EBA rather than continued. The morphological analysis of the set of categories, 
the manufacturing process and composition of the alloys tell the same. True, some 
of the traits left their traces, in particular, in the Balkan-Carpathian centres: production 
of heavy weapons, a considerable share of artefacts made of ‘pure’ copper, predomination 
of tools and weapons, a comparatively small share of finds from necropolises, etc. On 
the whole, however, these were two dissimilar complexes. 

Another type embraced metalworking in the Chalcolithic concentrated in the areas 
pioneering in the use of metal in the Old World: Asia Minor and the Near East. The 
contrast between the CMP’s stereotypes and those of the preceeding period is quite 
evident here. What had been inherited are random insignificant details (like awls with 
stops, some of them coming down to us from the Chalcolithic in Anatolia and even 
Iran). The first attempt to use what is regarded as man-made As-bronzes date from 
the same period. On the whole, the province exhibited a morphological and 
technological stereotype that differed from its predecessors and its poorly developed 
neighbours. Any further investigation would inevitably demand an identification of 
regions (within the CMP itself) where the emergence of new forms and technologies 
might have been probable. What is especially needed is an in-depth analysis of inner 
causes that should be contemplated against a backdrop of active and long-term cultural 
interconnections of both blocks. 


The Models and Paradoxes of Metalproducing Development 


In conclusion we offer a broader overview of the dynamics in metalworking from 
the time copper was first used there to the early stages of Iron Age, or to put it in 
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other words, from the province's predecessors to the cultures that replaced її. Let 
us take three regions — Asia Minor, the Transcaucasus and the Balkan-Carpathians — 
the main mining and metallurgical areas of the province. Each of them trod their 
own paths in metalproducing. 

Asia Minor was the place where copper objects of everyday use made their 
appearance in aceramic cultures (the 8th-7th millennia B.C., Cayonü-tepesi and early 
levels of Catal Hüyük). However, up to the 4th millennium B.C. metallurgy's progress 
was amazingly slow. The first forty centuries of metalworking left a negligible number 
of meta] artefacts in settlement; there were practically no distinct forms either. No 
other region (including those taken for the sake of comparison here) showed earlier 
traces of mining and metalproducing combined with an extremely slow (if any) progress. 
This is quite an original feature. 

There is another, even more puzzling result of studies of metalworking in Asia 
Minor: during the LBA both mining and metallurgy sharply dropped down (fig. 20). 
The calculations involving the complete data were used to establish this fact. This 
is all the more amazing since the Hittites were the powerful rulers of Asia Minor at 
that time. Another support for our conclusion comes from the fact that between the 
16th and 12th centuries B.C. there emerged no new manufacturing processes or new 
alloys (metalworking relied on the As-bronzes of the earlier period). A reverse process 
was in evidence with the morphological complex of the province's earlier centres and 
typological variants of the categories of tools, weapons and ornaments becoming 
noticeably poorer (Avilova & Cernyh 1988). This phenomenon can be partly explained 
by the numerous references to iron in Hittite written sources. Perhaps, it just squeezed 
bronze out. А comparison between archaeological sources (something that is quite 
justified) says that the sites in Asia Minor yielded no more iron objects than their 
contemporaries, for example, in Eastern Europe. The latter produced representative 
series of iron objects. If we look at the preliminary results of calculations for the sites 
of the later half of the 2nd millennium B.C. (Speiser 1935: 114-15; Muhly 1983: 354; 
Moorey 1985: 30-33) metallurgical regress in Ásia Minor seems to be similar to what 
occurred in the Near East. 

Against the backdrop of the neighbouring regions for which there are extensive 
data bases as well, these two Asia Minor paradoxes seem even more puzzling. In 
the west mining and metallurgy exhibited speedy and unprecedented growth: an 
original and mighty Balkan-Carpathian metallurgical province came into being in the 
Chalcolithic. It dates to the late 5th and early 4th millennia B.C. There are no equally 
early copper series in the Balkans. The complicated casting technology of massive 
weapons and tools, large-scale mining (Ai Bunar and others) and a vast amount of gold 
(Varna) appeared as if out of blue. There is no similar phenomenon across the Old 
World. Another paradox is quite apparent: in the EBA when the CMP began to shape 
into its final form a sharp decline of metal production in the Balkan-Carpathian region 
followed a disintegration of the Chalcolithic province (fig. 20). This that recently was 
considered to be improbable has already been discussed in academic circles. 
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Fig. 20 - The dynamics of correlation between 
copper and bronze finds in the main regions of the 
Circumpontic Area according to chronological 
periods. Black rectangles show the CMP's metal. 











An analysis of the data base shows that in the Caucasus mining and metallurgy 
followed a more logical course and was always on the advance with the number of 
objects constantly on the rise. There were no metal finds in the 8th-7th millennia 
B.C. settlement levels, and no metal finds earlier than the later half of the 5th 
millennium B.C. With the Caucasus being involved into the CMP its centres followed 
the general dynamic pattern. Upon its decline a much smaller and isolated entity came 
into being: the LBA Caucasian Metallurgical Province. The scope of the production 
of metal objects within its confines was something to be amazed at: scores of thousands 
of objects came from the Transcaucasian and North Caucasian sites: the Koban, Colchis, 
Central Caucasian and some other cultures. Undoubtedly, no researcher would have 
been taken aback provided this wealth of bronze objects came from the neighbouring 
Hittite Empire. Today, however, we have hardly gathered information about seven 
hundred of bronze objects, an amount that is incomparable with Caucasian collections. 

The morphology and casting technology in the Caucasian and European metallurgical 
provinces (the northern Balkans was turned into the latter's south-eastern periphery) 
experienced drastic changes. The scope of mining and metallurgy in the European 
province also increased manifold (fig. 20). This trend was evident in the greater number 
of regions in northern Eurasia. Asia Minor, however, was left outside it. 

One more detail. Inadequate inner dynamic and rigid adherence to many of the 
earlier typological complexes come to light when we compare the CMP with its 
predecessors (the Balkan-Carpathian region of the Chalcolithic) and those came later 
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(the LBA Caucasian, Eurasian and others). There were no fundamental changes within 
no less than one and a half millennia. In other provinces morphological and typological 
transformations occurred at a faster rate. Still, for a long time the CMP remained 
the central system in the Old World. 


k t * 


Here are our more or less convincing answers to a number of very important 
questions. Still, many other problems are waiting for their consideration and their 
scope outlines the trend of future studies. We believe that even by merely identifying 
them we have laid the foundation for future discussions. 
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Bronze Age Rock Pictures in North Yemen 


by MICHAEL JUNG 


In 1944 Coon referred to the lack of knowledge about the history of Southern 
Arabia before the rise of the Southern Arabian kingdoms (Coon 1944: 385 ff). In 
1964 Harding had still to recognize in his book, Archaeology in the Aden Protectorates, 
the 'occupational gap' between the Neolithic and the period of the Southern Arabian 
kingdoms (p. 5), just as it had been expressed later by Chelhod (1984: 27 £.). In the 
meantime several archaeological missions from France, Germany, Italy, the USA and 
the USSR have enormously enriched our knowledge about the history and culture of 
ancient South Arabia. The French (cf. de Bayle des Hermens 1976, 1984; Id. & 
Grebenart 1980; cf. also Rachad Madiha 1986-1987) and especially the Italian 
Archaeological Mission operating since 1980 in North Yemen have also considerably 
amplified our knowledge of the periods preceding the South Arabian kingdoms. А 
great amount of data about the Bronze Age (cf. de Maigret 1984, 1987; Costantini 
1984; Fedele 1984; Di Mario 1987), the Neolithic (cf. Fedele 1984, 1985, 1987) and 
the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic periods (cf. Bulgarelli 1984, 1985, 1987; see also 
Garbini 1970: 542, figs. 1, 2) has filled the formerly existing 'gap', furnishing evidence 
of human activities in this part of the Arabian Peninsula since the most remote times. 
| The French Archaeological Mission (op. cit.), Kortler’s journeys (cf. Cervítek & 

Kortler 1979) and surveys of the Italian Mission (cf. Jung 1989; 1990; in the press) 
have also yielded information about North Yemeni rock art. Some of the recorded 
rock pictures date back to prehistoric times and confirm the results given by surveys 
and excavations in other fields of archaeological research about South Arabian 
prehistory. Some of the rock pictures show similarities to the rock art of Saudi Arabia, 
which to some extent is provided with a chronological framework. So we can hope 
to obtain some clues to an approximate dating of the Yemeni pictures by comparing 
the art of both areas. 

Saudi Arabian rock art is far better known than that of Yemen. The Philby- 
Lippens-Ryckmans expedition in Central Arabia in 1951-52 (G. Ryckmans 1952, 1957; 


(*) I would like to express bere my gratitude to Prof. Alessandro de Maigret, who gave me the 
opportunity to participate in the research of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Yemen, to Prof. Umberto 
Scerrato for his helpful suggestions, and to Dr Paola Dettori, Dr Patrizia Campopiano, Dr Gaetano Palumbo 
and Anna Valeria Iervis for their friendly advice. 
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Fig. 1 - Four figures of 
the ‘Oval-headed People’ 
(northern group) from Sa‘ib 
Aba “Alara, 8 km. south of 
Umm Rugayba, Qahra (after 
Anati 1968a: fig. 4). 





Lippens 1956) discovered and recorded a great number of rock pictures and inscriptions 
(for the recorded Arabic inscriptions see Grohmann 1962). Photographs of about two 
hundred rocks with thousands of pictures present a rich source for the history and 
culture of the visited areas. The pictures were thoroughly studied and published by 
Апай in several monographs and jn a corpus (Anati 1968a, 1968b, 1970, 1972, 1974). 
This copious material has permitted a tentative chronology of rock art in Central Arabia: 


Islamic after 622 A.D. 
Literate 650 A.D. - 1000 B.C. 
Hunting and Pastoral 500 B.C. - 6000 B.C. 
Early Hunters before 6000 B.C. 


(cf. Anati 1972: 156-60; 1974: 203-6) 


The hunting and pastoral period (H.P.), a term assigned to non-literate people with 
an economy mainly based on hunting and herding is further subdivided in the periods 
Early H.P., Middle H.P. III, П, I, and Late Н.Р. The hunting and pastoral period 
presents various styles. One of the most remarkable is the ‘Oval-headed People Style’, 
so termed by Anati, who dedicated a monograph to these people (19682; sec also the 
pictures later attributed with reservations to the same style in 1974: e.g. 94 f., fig. 
211; 131, fig. 247; 136, fig. 255; 146 f., fig. 268; here, figs. 1, 9, 14, 15, 21, 22). 

Various contributions and, above all, the Comprehensive Archaeological Survey 
Program of the Saudi Arabian Department of Antiquities have substantially enlarged 
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Fig. 2- Map, showing the main regions 

of Rock Art from the Hunting and 

Pastoral Period in Saudi Arabia and 

in the Negev (after Zarins 1982: map 
on p. 21). 





the documentation of the hunting and pastoral period in Saudi Arabia. These studies 
reveal rock pictures with characteristic traits that are surprisingly uniform and common 
both to Central and to Northern Arabia. Apart from new sites with pictures attributable 
to the ‘Oval-headed People’ (!), a number of sites was discovered with rock art in 


(!) In the region between Tatlit and Nagran (cf. Drechau et al. 1968: 829-31), in the Wadi Dawasir, 
south of Hamasin (cf. Zarins et al. 1979: 30), in the Bi'r Hima region, north of Nagran (cf. News and 
Events 1980: 120; Zarins et al. 1981: 34-38, pl. 35 [in my opinion also at least one figure on the right 
of the rock panel of pl. 37B, in the text only quoted in connection with the ‘Jubba Style']); see also 
the painted rock panel from the Gabal Nir, about 30 km. northwest of Mihwah (cf. Hester et al. 1984: 
124 f., pl. 109), which shows, according to the authors, similarities to the 'Oval-headed Style’, such as 
the feathered head-dresses, the ornaments and the long-horned bovids and ostriches (but is in my opinion 
quite different from the ‘Oval-headed Style’, which presents sub-naturalistic figures, sometimes quite 
beautifully depicted, whereas we have here schematic and abstract human pictures, if we do not suppose 
here a quite earlier or later phase in the development of the ‘Oval-headed Style’). The same observation 
is also valid for the depiction of ostriches. Pictures of these animals which seem closer to the 'Oval- 
headed Style' are found in the region west of the Rawwafah temple (cf. Az introduction ... 1975: photograph 
on p. 93, bottom right; compare them with ostriches attributed by Anati to the 'Oval-headed Style', 
1968: pl. XLI, fig. 85). To the style under discussion belongs perhaps another figure, in van den Branden 
(1956: fig. 166x), found by Philby at Hizma/Wadi Tar; cf. also the notes about the 'Oval-headed' complex 


in Zarins 1982. 
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Fig. 3 - Bovid of the Jubba Style’ from Gubba (after Adams et al. 1977: pl. 12). 


the so-named Jubba Style’. This style bears the name of its most prominent site in 
the Southern Nafüd, some 85 km. north of Ha’ lil (fig. 2). The Jubba Style’, which, 
like the ‘Oval-headed Style’, presents different phases, is characterized by depictions 
of long- and short-horned bovids (2). The heads and horns of these animals are 
rendered in plan, and the body in profile; often they are decorated by body-marking, 
obtained by alternating pecking or non-pecking of the body surface (fig. 3). Equids 
are also often depicted, likewise with body-marking. Furthermore, there ere pictures 
of ibex, goats, sheep, gazelle, feline and dogs. 


Q) Жека ыйа а нна hE E deep fusca as ыйын А Я 
(especially in Eritrea, in Lower and Upper Nubia and the Nubian desert, cf. Cervitek 1971a, b, 1979, 
in the last one the author juxtaposes examples from Arabia and Africa with pictures with 'decoration 
of bovids and other animals by means of vertical stripes’) and ethnographical comparisons with cattle- 
breeding ions such as the Beju, the Somalis and the Massai (cf. Courtenay-Thompson 1975: 30, 
see also 1971a: 22 with bibliographical notes) are indications of strong cultural contacts, and 
perhaps also of migrations, from one area to the other as suggested by Arkell (1971: 22) too, who says 
that ‘[...] the Beja of the eastern Sudan and the Massai of Kenya and Tanganyika are probebly descendants 
of earlier waves which left Arabia before the beginning of history’. A number of parallels are also observed 
by Zarins (1982: 20) between the rock art of Arabia, the Negev/Sinsi, the Egyptian desert and the Sahara 
with their ‘heavy emphasis on cattle’. For these rock-art regions see Sabera (1978) and Striedter (1984, 
for the Sahara), Winkler (1938 and 1939, still the basic publication on the pictures of the Egyptian Eastern 
desert), and Anati (1955, 1956). 
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Fig. 4 - Two human figures of the Jubba Style' from Gubba (after Adams et al 1977: pl. 12). 


Human figures are sometimes associated with thesé animals (particularly with 
bovids and equids), rendered either in а 'stick'-style; or with fully shaped bodies. The 
male figure of the last type have elongated bodies, the knees slightly bent in; they 
are depicted in profile below the waist, full-face above the waist, and the head again 
rendered in profile (figs. 4, 20). There is a marked predilection for representing details 
of dress and ornaments such as flat-topped head-dresses, necklaces, chest ornaments, 
belts and penis sheaths. Their hunting equipment consists of bows, quivers, spears 
and curved implements (bows or throwing-sticks), clubs and sickle-shaped implements 
with a handle. | 

^ “Women are quite differently depicted, with an emphasis on heavy breasts, thin 
waists and prominent buttocks. These figures remind us of Neolithic ‘Venus’ figures 
that are widespread in the Near East (?). 


() For further informations on the ‘Jubba Style’ see Adams et al. 1977: 39 f., pls. 12, 18A-B, 
20, 21; Parr et al. 1978: 47 f., pls. 28B-C, 29A-C, 30A, 31A, B; Zarins 1982; for other sites presenting 
the Jubbe Style’ see also Howe 1950; Zarins et al. 1979: 30, pls. 9A-B, 10A-B; 1980: 30 £., pls. 13-5; 
1981: 35 f., pls. 34, 37B; Garrard et al. 1981; News «nd Events 1981: 155, pl. 123B; Courtenay- 
Thompson 1975. 
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Comparing now the male figures of the ‘Oval-headed People Style’ with those 
of the Jubba Style’ we recognize close affinities.(4). Of course there are some 
differences: the figures of the ‘Oval-headed People’ are often drawn in plan rather 
‘than in profile; the penis-sheath is substituted by a ‘cache-sexe’; they wear a 
characteristic head-dress; and, swords or daggers are more often found in Central Arabia 
than in the North. For a fully description of the ‘Oval-headed Style’ of Central Arabia, 
see Anati (1968a). But the ‘similarities between the art of the north [= the ‘Jubba 
Style’] and the south [= the ‘Oval-headed Style’] outweigh the visible differences, 
and the overall themes and execution in both regions have a great deal in common. 
The stress’on head-dresses, neck torques or necklaces, shields, spears, bows with 
transverse arrowheads and throwing sticks and daggers indicates a fundamentally 
common widespread culture’ (Zarins 1982: 26 f.). 

Considering the differences, but also the similarities between the ‘Jubba’ and the 
‘Oval-headed Style’, we can reasonably suppose that both styles reflect the art of the 
same hunting and pastoral culture, or at least of two closely related groups, each provided 
with numerous sub-styles and different phases. In regard to seals found in Bahrain 
and dated to the 3rd millennium B.C. Апан (1968a: 181) has already indicated that 
the ‘‘‘Oval-headed” people might have been spread over a much larger area and the 
Central Arabia group [...] represent[s] only one of more related tribes’. But Апап 
concluded that the Central Arabian group seems to have remained in this region (7) 
until the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 1st millennium B.C., from where 
they perhaps moved to the north, or migrated to Africa via the Sinai Peninsula or 
crossing the Red Sea. According to Anati, it is ‘unlikely that these people moved 
southward where the Semitic populations were expanding and becoming increasingly 
powerful, and where new political and economic developments eventually led to the 
foundation of the South Arabian kingdoms’ (;bid.: 182). Anati did not consider whether 
a distribution of this population further to the south was possible in more ancient 
periods. 

À closer look at rock-art sites of North Yemen demonstrates that some of the 
pictures belong to the same ‘Oval-headed Style’. These sites are at the Gabal Maihar 
(no. 1), north of the Wadi Qu'ayf (no. 2), Sa'ib Suhaybar (no. 3), Gabal Ligair 
(no. 4), Gabal Haid (no. 5), and in the Safir area (no. 6, cf. fig. 13). 

J. Ryckmans (1959: 179) mentioned briefly that there were affinities between 
the rock pictures discovered by Hatem al-Halidy at Sa'ib Subaybar and those recorded 
by the Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens expedition later published by’ Anati (1968a). Also 
some of the pictures collected by Kortler (cf. Cervitek & Kortler 1979) are in my opinion 


- 


у As already briefly, mentioned, but not discussed further by Adams et al. 1977: 39 Ё, pls. 12, 
18A, 20; he also stresses the fact that there are ‘important differences’ between the styles. 

' C): The ‘Oval-beadéd’ population studied by Anati is placed between the ‘Asir-region and the Rub‘ 
al-Hali, and the 20° and 18° of latitude, see fig. 5. | 
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Fig. 5 - Map, showing tbe distribution of the rock engravings of the 'Oval-headed People’ (northern 
group) (after Апап 1968a: map on p. 10). 


— — — 


to be connected with the Central Arabian hunting and pastoral group. In the publication 
on the discovered sites these figures of 'anthropomorphs with feathered head-dresses 
posing with arms' (p. 231) are described briefly. À weapon which may date this group 
is the depiction of a dagger with a broad lunate pommel carried by three of tbe warriors. 
The authors compare this weapon, following Апан (1968b: 74 f., fig. 19), with daggers 
of Alaca Hüyük in Anatolia, and Ur in Southern Mesopotamia, dating back to the 
middle of the 3rd millennium B.C. They also cite the rock art of Gabal Qara which 
belongs to the ‘Realistic-Dynamic Style’ of the Middle Hunting and Pastoral II period, 
dated between 2000 and 3000 B.C. (cf. Anati 1968b, 1972: 157); whereas the 'Oval- 
headed Style’ is not mentioned at all. Further examples to be associated with this 
style in my opinion were found at the Gabal Maihar and in the Safir region (cf. the 
brief notes in Jung 1989; 1990; in the press). In the present article I will take a closer 
look at these pictures to offer an overall view of this group of the 'Oval-headed People 
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Fig. 6 - Figures of the ‘Oval-beaded People’ (southern group) from 
the Gabal Maihar/Wadi ‘Atfayn (no. 1; after Philby 1956: fig. 205b). 


Style’, and to make comparisons with the Central Arabian style (6). It turns out that 
the so-called prehistoric time and especially the Bronze Age of North Yemen which 
has finally emerged from the archaeological activity of the last years, is also well 
presented in its rock art. To the ‘Oval-headed People Style’ of North Yemen belong 
probably the following pictures, described in detail. 


1. Cabal Maibar/ Wadi ‘Atfeyn 


Among the rock pictures discovered by Philby at the peak of the Gabal Maihar, 
about 100 km. ENE of $a'da, we can suppose that there are some representations 
of the ‘Oval-headed People Style’ (Philby 1939: 26 f., figs. on pp. 28 f.; 1956: 
fig. 205h-i; the drawings of the same rock pictures show some slight differences 
in the two publications of 1939 and 1956). At least one figure (extreme right of 
fig. 6) presents characteristic traits of this style. The warrior has an elongated body 
with the knees slightly bent in, the legs are seen in profile, whereas the upper part 
of the body is rendered more in plan. He is turned to the right, raises a long spear 
in his right hand, and probably carries a small shield in his left. This bearing is quite 
typical and has counterparts, for example, on the rock panels at Sa'ib Suhaybar 


| (®) The Central Arabian group of the 'Oval-beaded People' is here defined as northern, the Yemeni 
group as the southern ; 
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(nos. 3b-c). Presumably both the figures on the left belong to the same style. They 
are also turned to the right and appear to form a linear composition with the first 
warrior. The figure in the centre is awkwardly depicted. The lower part of the body 
is too short in relation with the long trunk, the right arm is clumsily represented with 
a huge hand, which brandishes what is possibly a spear (it is uncertain whether the 
spear belongs to the same or to the next figure on the left). The left hand raises a 
small object, probably a shield. À sword or dagger is attached at the belt and kept 
in horizontal position. The head is possibly decorated with a single feather. The third 
figure is again more slender, but presents the same ill-shaped arms. The sword is once 
more held at the girdle in the same horizontal position, which we find again in numerous 
pictures of this style (cf. e.g. at Sa'ib Suhaybar, no. 3, and at the Gabal Haid, no. 5). 

It is possible that there exist even more figures attributable to the ‘Oval-headed 
Style’ among the pictures published by Philby. A representation of a long-horned 
bovid must be mentioned in this context. It appears to be depicted with horizontal 
and vertical ribbons and reminds us of the bovids of the ‘Jubba Style’ (see above). 
However, the published drawing is too poor to permit a clear identification, nor is 
it known if this drawing was found in the same context as the warriors above. 


2. Site North of the Wadi Qu’ayf 


During his journeys of 1975/76 Kortler recorded rock pictures in the Wadi Qu'ayt, 
which flows near the 17° of latitude eastwards towards the Rub‘al-Hali desert and 
also north of the Wadi (Červíček & Kortler 1979: 228, fig. 17; see fig. 23). Amongst 
the pictures which he recorded we can also find two figures of our rock-art style. In 
the plate reproduced by the authors one of the figures is completely illustrated, whereas 
most of the body of the second figure is cut off in the photograph. The first warrior 
is turned to the right and shown in probably the same posture as the second warrior. 
The trunk is robust and too long in relation to the thin legs seen in-profile, whereas 
the body is depicted more in plan. The neck is long and the head-dress presents four 
feathers. The thin right arm of the warrior brandishes a spear with a broad blade. 
To his left he holds up a bow-shaped shield, while a rather long sword is placed at 
the girdle. Emphasis is given to the representation of the penis. (Červíček reports 
that the figure is called by the beduins ‘Aba Zubbi’ which signifies ‘Father of the 
Penis’). Its picture is quite exceptional for the southern group, which appear to avoid 
depictions of the genitals or their covers (see below). | 

The second warrior figure was probably similer to the first one, but we can 
recognize only the head decorated by four feathers, the long neck, a brandished spear, 
а part of a shield, and another spear held in the left hand. А third warrior figure 
is recognizable in the given plate, but we can distinguish only the long spear and 
shield (?). This figure certainly does not belong to the same stylistic phase of the first 
two figures. 
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Fig. 7 - Warrior of the ‘Oval-headed People Style’ from Sa'ib 
Subaybar (no. 3c; tentative drawing after J. Ryckmans 1959: pl. 










IV, fig. 4). 
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Fig. 8 - Figures of the ‘Oval-beaded 
X People Style’ from Sa'ib Subaybar (no. 
3e; tentative drawing after J. Ryckmans 
1959: pl. V, fig. 2). 


3. Sa'ib Subaybar 


Rock pictures collected by Hatem al-Halidy in the area of Sa'ib Suhaybar, about 
15 km. southeast of Gabal Hadba, and published by J. Ryckmans (1959) include besides 
pre-Islamic inscriptions a number of human representations which certainly belong 
to the ‘Oval-headed People Style’. Ryckmans distinguished three different types of 
human figures depicted at the Sa'ib Subaybar. His type 2, which presents warriors 
decorated with feather head-dresses, is farther subdivided into groups 2a and 2b. 
Ryckmans recognized that the Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens expedition had discovered 
in the south of Central Arabia human pictures presenting the same head-dress (a "longue 
aigrette à trois branches', p. 179). However, he claimed that no picture had been 
found there which corresponded precisely to those of the Yemeni site. 

Unfortunately, the published plates in J. Ryckmans (1959) are of poor quality. 
The pictures are sometimes difficult to see, and in two cases are nearly unrecognizable. 
For the sake of our subject I will however represent shortly the single rock faces making 
use of Ryckmans' contribution and adding also some details. For a better reading 
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Fig. 10 - Figures of the ‘Oval-heeded People Style’ from 
Sa‘ib Subaybar (no. 3g; tentative drawing after J. Ryckmans 
1959: pL V, fig. 4) — 


Fig. 9 - Figure of the 'Oval-beaded People Style’ (northern 
group) wearing a feathered head-dress with long feathers 
from Sa'ib Samma (after Апап 1968a: fig. 25). 





I have tried to draw three figures after the plates given by the author (1959: pl. IV, 
fig. 4, V, figs. 2, 4; here, figs. 7, 8, 10) (). __. 

a) The rock panel presents figures of types 2a, b (type 1 is depicted only on one 
of the panels and is of no interest for our discussion). 

Ryckmans (1959: 179) characterized the pictures of his type 2 as figures with 
‘silhouettes allongées et sinueuses'. The warriors wear the above mentioned head- 
dress, probably the well-known feather head-dress, and carry their distinctive weapon, 
the bow. In my opinion, however, this weapon which is carried by all figures of type. 
2 is in most of the cases not a bow, but rather a shield (see below). 4 

Туре 2а їз unfortunately depicted only on this one rock face, whose photo- 
reproduction is almost totally unrecognizable (J. Ryckmans 1959: pl. IV; fig. 2). 
According to Ryckmans’ short description the figures present heads shown in a stylized 
fashion ‘sous la forme d'une simple fourche arrondie à trois branches prolongeant le 
cou’ (ibid.: 179), and the trunks in a more or less rectangular form with the upper 
part of the body unpecked. This last detail suggested to the author the representation 
of a kilt, which leaves the shoulders uncovered. The warriors hold in their right hand 


(7) In an additional note Ryckmans begged to be excused for the bed quality of the plates and 
expressed the hope for а future facsimile publication of the pictures (1959: 189). 
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an arrow or a spear, and in the left hand a bow which is probably the shield. One 
of these figures is reported to have been found in relation to a pre-Islamic inscription 
(ibid.: 21, 181, 186 £.; see fig. 19). A positive confirmation of this association would 
be of significance (see below). 

Warriors of type 2b are more often depicted on.the rock faces of the site, and 
are better reproduced in the given plates (see below). Such figure has its head decorated 
by three feathers and, as expressed by Ryckmans (1959: 179) a slight swelling. А 
round space is left Ui él between the shoulders, and may represent in my opinion 
a breast decoration. One figure of type 2b is reported on this panel holding in the 
right hand an arrow, probably a spear, and in the left hand a bow, probably a shield. 
Two lances are held obliquely. 

b) This rock panel (ibid.: pl. IV, fig. 3) shows besides a certain number of pre- 
Islamic inscriptions and more recent pictures, representations of types 2b and 3, as 
well as an interesting ibex. 

The warrior of type 2b is equipped like the figure on the preceding panel. His 
head-dress is considerably inclined backwards towards the left, to keep away, according 
to Ryckmans (;bid.: 181) from a more ancient figure partly cut off in the photograph. 
This lest figure could present perhaps a picture of type 3, which would prove the more 
ancient date of this type. The patina of this partly cut off picture appears to my eye 
to be lighter, a characteristic, which would, in fact, demonstrate the opposite. 

Two figures of type 3 are seen in the plate. Type 3 is characterized, according 
to Ryckmans' general description, by a more robust and less sinuous body than that 
of type 2. The figures have small and round heads shaved or with short hair. The 
upper parts of the body are shown in a more or less trianguldr form, presenting an 
unpecked oblong or triangular space. Both figures brandish a dagger in the right, 
meanwhile the left hand is enlarged. Swords are attached at the belt and kept in an 
horizontal position. 

The picture of a huge ibex above one of the last figures is interesting. Its trunk 
is divided by unpecked spaces into three sections, which should probably indicate the 
pattern of the hide. The bovid at Maihar (no. 1) presents a similar design. Both 
examples remind us of the bovids of the ‘Jubba Style’ which show affinities with those 
of the ‘Oval-headed People’ (see above). 

c) Pictures of human figures, ibex, an antelope (?) and pre-Islamic inscriptions 
are depicted on this panel. Two of the human figures probably belong to our style. 
They are interlaced, and only one of them is sufficiently visible (cf. my tentative drawing, 
fig. 7, after Ryckmans 1959: pl. IV, fig. 4). This warrior belongs to type 3. In 
Ryckmans' opinion (1959: 180), this figure holds two lances vertically in one hand. 
In regard to these figures of type 3 the author also noticed similarities to the figure 
recorded by Philby at Maihar (fig. 6, right). The author remarked upon the surprising 
absence of shields, a remarkable fact in comparison with the pictures of hunters and 
warriors in Central Arabia, which generally present these weapons. But perhaps also 
this pare ê holding yin his Jefe hand aahield: I think moreover we can recognize 
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two lances brandished in the right hand and held horizontally, not vertically. This 
figure seems to be superimposed on a second figure of a more ancient date, which 
is perhaps decorated with a feathered head-dress. Though a pre-Islamic inscription 
(no. 24, p. 181) is cited in relation with one of the figures, it is not clear whether 
the inscription is contemporary or later. _ "o 

d) The rock face (J. Ryckmans 1959: pl. V, fig. 1) shows a warrior of type 2b 
armed with a shield and holding two spears in an oblique position. Ап open hand 
with the finger tips upwards is also depicted. This feature has its counterpart at the 
Gabal Ligafir (no. 4), where a rock panel shows figures including two of the 'Oval- 
headed Style' and five open hands. Unfortunately, in both cases we do not know, 
whether the hands and the human figures derive from the same period. 

e) Besides pictures of armed horsemen of a more recent date we can recognize 
in the published photograph at least four warriors who all perhaps belong to Rycknmns' 
type 2b (fig. 8). Two of these warriors are more or less visible in the plate, one is 
cut off at the waist, while another one is recognized only by the shield horizontally 
crossed by two spears. This shield (in Ryckmans' opinion, always а bow) traversed 
by two spears recurs in the two figures that are more fully illustrated. This appears 
to be a standard motif of the 'Oval-headed People' (see below). The head-dresses 
with long feathers are similar to those found in the northern group at Sa'ib Samma 
(Апан 19682: fig. 25, pl. XVI; see fig. 9) as in the Yemeni site at Gabal Haid 
(no. 5b, cf. fig. 25). 

f) The rock panel is hardly visible in the given plate. Of the pictures of type 
3 mentioned in the text at least one is equipped with a sword and a dagger (J. Ryckmans 
1959: 180). 

g) The panel shows at least two figures of type 3, and, in my opinion, on the 
left also one figure of type 2b, the last recognizable by the feathered head-dress (see 
fig. 10, after J. Ryckmans 1959: pl. V, fig. 4). Both warriors of type 3 brandish spears. 
At the belt is a large sword held in a horizontal position with a clearly visible pommel. 
According to J. Ryckmans (1959: 180) one of the figures has his left hand free and 
open, but instead we can cautiously suppose the picture of a shield with a crested upper 
part. A shield with such a decoration is also known in the northern group (cf. the 
site near Hašm Huqül, northern tip of Kaukab Hills, Апан 1968a: fig. 78, pl. XXXVI). 


Д. Cabal Luar 


Among the rock pictures recorded by Kortler at Gabal Ligadir, about 85 km. NNE 
of Gabal Lawd in the Rub‘al-Hali desert, are figures belonging to our rock-art style 
(Červíček & Kortler 1979: 230, figs. 34-35; see figs. 11, 24). 

a) Only one figure is illustrated in the plate. It has a long body with extremely 
long legs and bent knees. The bearing of this figure, his long neck, the head-dress 
with three raised feathers, and the weapons are comparable with those of type 2b of 
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Fig. 11 - Two warriors of the 'Oval-hesded People Style’ 
from the Gabal Ligatir (no. 4b; after Červíček & Kortler 
1979: fig. 35) i 





the preceding site. The figure brandishes a spear with a broad blade in his left hand. 
Two other spears are held in a horizontal position, crossing the bow-shaped shield 
raised in the right hand. The unpecked space on the breast is remarkable since it 
presumably indicates a breast-decoration, recurring also in the figures of the Gabal 
Haid (no. 5) and in numerous other sites of the northern and southern group. 

b) The rock panel presents pictures of five hands, each open with the fingers 
raised, a rectangular figure, and two warriors of the 'Oval-headed Style' facing each 
other which may belong to the same phase as 2). The left warrior appears to be depicted 
without a head, but the panel is obviously interrupted on the left and the right, and 
the missing head is perhaps broken away as is the right arm. The same warrior holds 
the shield which is bow-shaped like the one of а), but with the outlines broadly drawn 
indicating perhaps some kind of decoration. Again, the motif of the two spears 
horizontally crossing the shield is found here. А sword or dagger is attached at the 
belt. The right warrior has a head-dress decorated with five feathers; no weapon appears 
to be depicted. No information is given about the relation between the human figures 
and the depicted hand-prints at this site. 


5. Gabal Haid 


This site is situated about 70 km. NNE of the Gabal al-Lawd. Cervitek & Kortler 
(1979: 230, figs. 40, 41; see figs. 12, 25) offer two figures, which belong to the discussed 
style. : | 
а) Beside a.much smaller human figure and a circle, both with a lighter patina 
in respect to the other engravings, there are Wasms (or a pre-Islamic inscription) and 
а tall man with an elongated body. Characteristically, the knees of this male figure 
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Fig. 12 - 'Oval-hesded People’ figure from the Gabal 
Haid (no. 5а; after Cervitek & Kortler 1979: fig. 41). 


are slightly bent. The body is fully pecked, whereas the head is formed by an outline 
drawing and an inner triangle with the inner space, again unpecked, giving the 
impression of a mask. A mask is perhaps also depicted at the site in the Safir region 
(no. 6). Three short feathers decorate the head-dress of the Gabal Haid figure. His 
right arm is raised up holding up a stick, while his left hand is placed at the waist. 

Б) “This rock panel presents nine human figures, all probably belonging to the 
^Oval-headed People Style’. A battle-scene is obviously shown. The figures appear 
‘similar to Ryckmans' type 2b. They have a more robust body than the former example 
of a). At least seven figures wear head-dresses, each with three long feathers. The 
wartiors, who are all turned to the left, are represented in two different sizes. All 
‘of the taller figures brandish a spear in the left hand, and raise a shield, which is bow- 
shaped or roughly oval, in the right hand. Three figures have long spears with broad 
blades ‘crossing the shields and the bodies. One of the tallest warriors holds in the 
right hand two spears vertically, and a huge sword with a lunate pommel at the belt. 
The prominent depiction of the sword is perhaps a sign of a distinct social position 
of the’ bearer;-as is also the two different sizes of the warriors. Unpecked spaces at 
‘the bréast or in the neck region, за perhaps a kind ‘of En are present 
only im the tall figures. 
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Only опе of the smaller figures shows clearly a feathered head-dress; two of the 
smaller figures are equipped with swords with lunate pommels. It is not obvious whether 
the small animal figures depicted on the same panel belong to the ‘Oval-headed’ phase. 


6. Saftr Region 


The pictures, found in the Safir area, about 80 km. ENE of Ma'rib, were 
discovered by Hatem al-Halidy and published in the AIYS Newsletters (cf. Farah 1985; 
see fig. 26). The figures are “said by some to show а Roman soldier being captured 
by Yemenies when the Gallus Mission was shattered not far from Ma'rib in 25 B.C.' 
(ibid.:4). But in my opinion the two figures belong to the ‘Oval-headed Style’. They 
present the typical elongated body, curved legs and bent knees. Emphasis is also given 
to the head-dress, which is quite different in this example. The figures are facing 
each other, and lift up their arms. One figure holds up a long stick or a spear. Both 
present a curious head-dress; one of which perhaps consists of descending leaves or 
feathers. Á counterpart of this head-dress is possibly found at Nasla Taniyya, about 
25 km. southeast of the-al-‘Ain wells, where a figure with upraised hands wears 
something similar (cf. Апан 1968a: fig. 5, pl. III, again reproduced in 1974: figs. 
275-76). The other head-dress is helmet-like and possibly represents a mask. Its wearer 
has four small unpecked spaces on his breast forming a cross-like pattern. The same 
pattern is found on the head-dress of an ‘Oval-headed’ figure of the northern group 
near Nağd Musamma in the Gabal Qara area (cf. Anati 1968a: figs. 64, 65, pl. XXXIII). 
An ox of the 'Khaniq Style’ presents the same pattern. The ‘Khanig Style’ is dated 
by Апай to the Middle Hunting and Pastoral Period I (2000-1000 B.C.), a period 
to which belong the ‘Oval-headed Style’ too (Anati 1974: figs. 106-7). 

It is not clear, whether the other pictures on this rock panel belong to the same 
phase as the above described figures. 

Six rock art sites in the North Yemen offer in all 14 panels with pictures of the 
‘Oval-headed People Style’. This is a considerable number compared with the 27 panels 
of Central Arabia described in Anati's monograph (1968a). All Yemenite sites are 
geographically located in or near the desert area (the Rub'al-Hali and the Ramlat 
al-Sabatayn respectively), and the transitional zone of the Eastern Highlands dropping 
down to the desert plateau (about the geographical structure of the North Yemen see 
Dequin 1976: 12-5). This geographical setting is quite similar to that of Central Arabia 


(cf. figs. 5, 13). 
The repertory of the pictures appears quite limited. With the exception of the 
panels from the Haid (no. 5a) and the Safir region (no. 6), all the pictures of 


the southern group represent warriors or hunters. Át present it cannot be answered, 
whether they are in all cases descriptive scenes, like the fighting episode from Gabal 
Ligagir (no. 4b); likewise, it is not clear whether they show single figures or group 
representations, because the drawings and photographs sometimes only reproduce certain 
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Fig. 13 - Map, showing the sites of the “Oval-headed People Style’ in North Yemen. 
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Fig. 14 - Figures of the 'Oval-headed People Style’ (northern group) from Baraq Siba', East of 
the Eastern tip of Kaukab Hills. They present in Anati’s view a dancing scene (after Апан 1968a: 
fig. 50). | 


parts of the rock panels. It is remarkable that Апан did not recognize one fighting 
scene among his studied pictures (cf. 1968a: 150-52), whereas we have in North Yemen 
at least one, and maybe more examples of this type. 

The figures from Safir (no. 6) present perhaps a cult and/or dancing scene. The 
curious helmet-like head-dress, perhaps a mask, the cross-like breast decoration which 
recurs as & head-dress decoration of a figure of the northern group depicted with a 
raised magnified open hand (on a rock near Nağd Musamma/Gabal Qara region; 
cf. Апай 1968a: fig. 64, pl. XXXIII), and the up-lifted arms of both of the Safir figures 
possibly indicate a religious meaning. Representations of cult and dance are common 
in the northern group and are present there in about 40% of the scenes (ibid.: 150-52; 
see fig. 14). 

Like the examples of Saudi Arabia the rock pictures of Yemen show a preference 
for details of dress, decoration and weapons. Nearly all of our figures wear feathered 
head-dresses. Most common is the head-dress decorated with three feathers, but there 
are also examples with only one feather or more‘than three feathers. The warriors 
wearing very long feathers from Gabal Haid (no. 5b) and from Sa‘ib Suhaybar (no. 
3) find a counterpart in a figure from Sa‘ib Samma (cf. Anati 1968a: fig. 25, pl. XVI; 
see fig. 9). Two figures from Gabal Haid (no. 5a) and Safir (no. 6) are possibly wearing 
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masks. Masks are presumably also present in the northern group (cf. ibid.: figs. 39, 
40, 76-78, pls. XXIII-V, XXXIV, XXXV), the figures of which also show various 
differences in their head-dress decoration (with numerous feathers 3096, with 1-2 
feathers 2695, crown-like 10% etc., cf. ibid.: 163). These distinctions of head-dress 
may indicate affiliations to a special group or class or membership of a tribe. However, 
they may reflect simply a fashion of a certain geographical area or period. Future studies 
to examine these differences may reveal interesting clues from these details. 

The same considerations are also valid for the breast decorations noted in many 
cases (nos. 3, 4a, 5a-b, 6). These ornaments are obtained by leaving unpecked a certain 
space within the pecked surface of the body. 2896 of the northern group, mostly males, 
are decorated in this way (ibid.: 163). 

Further details of the dress are not recognizable in our examples, but we may 
take for granted in some cases a belt, which should hold the illustrated dagger or sword. 

No 'cache-sexe' or penis-sheath is visible. Though most of the figures seem to 
be naked, only one actually shows the penis (no. 2), whereas in the northern group 
16% of the figures are phallic (ibid.: 153) and 1896 wear a 'cache-sexe', while the 
penis sheath is quite common in the ‘Jubba Style’. This non-representation of male 
sexuality may indicate some hesitation in showing the genitals. 

On rock panels of Gabal Maihar (no. 1) and Sa‘ib Suhaybar (no. 3b) warriors 
have magnified hands. In two sites (nos. 3a, 4b) figures are accompanied by 
representations of handprints; it is, however, not sure whether these last pictures belong 
to the same period. In thirten cases the human figures of the northern group are 
depicted with greatly emphasized hands (cf. Алан 1968a: 153, 157, see also the figs. 
and pls. on pp. 102, 114, 122, 138). The pictures of magnified hands and of handprints 
may be taken to have sometimes a magic significance (9). 

As yet, female representations have not be found in the southern group, whereas 
they are quite frequent in the northern group where they constitute 24.396 of all human 
figures (ibid.: 150-52) (9). 


(*) The representation of the handprint has for a long time retained its importance in the sphere 
of religious or magical conceptions in Yemen. For the period of the Southern Arabian kingdoms see 
Hófner 1965: 508 f , and Grohmann 1914: 44-46, figs 106-107, the last author also for the Islamic 
period. For the Islamic period in general see also Kriss & Kriss-Heinrich 1962, under the key-words 
‘Hand, Handamulette’ and ‘Hand der Fatima’. For rock pictures of handprints in Yemen associated 
with pre-Islamic inscriptions, see Jung (in the press). 

C) As already noted (Jung in the press), the figures of women are extremely rare in Northern Yemen 
rock art. I know only of pictures of dancing or praying (?) women from Wadi Saih, which flows about - 
10 km from the western side of Gabal Hadba (Philby 1939: 427 £., fig. on p. 427; 1956: 150-52, 
fig. 207). In Central Arabia representations of women are frequent. Besides the figures of the northern 
group and those of the related Jubba Style’ (Zarins 1982: 25), see also the pictures of the ‘Long Haired 
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Мо rock picture of our southern group сап be doubtless connected with animal 
figures. In two sites (Gabal Mahar, no. 1, and Sa'ib Suhaybar, no. 3b) animals, an 
ibex and a bovid are found near to, or in the vicinity of human representations. The 
bodies of the animals are decorated with horizontal or vertical stripes which recall 
examples of the ‘Jubba Style’ (figs. 3, 4). Whether the animal figures of our examples 
can be attributed to the nearby found ‘Oval-headed’ warriors is questionable. In the 
northern group we find numerous figures of animals (ostriches, oxen, camels, iber, 
а snake and a lion). The ostrich appears to be very important. This bird is perhaps 
the totemic symbol of the tribe or population and they occasionally may have identified 
themselves with it (Апай 1968a: 180; cf. also 1974: 131, figs. 244-47; 136, figs. 253-55). 
The oxen seem to be connected with a religious cult. According to Апай (1968a: 
111, figs. 39, 76), the ox is ‘a prominent element of their ideology’. 

The common weapons of the southern warriors consist of one or more spears, 
sometimes with broad blades, and shields. Daggers or swords often also appear. 
Throwing-sticks, quite frequently depicted in the Central Arabian group are absent. 
Even so, we recognize a considerable uniformity between the weapons of both groups. 

According to J. Ryckmans (1959: 179) the warriors of Sa'ib Suhaybar (no. 3) 
frequently carry bows, but I recognize in the same figures not bows but shields which 
in fact present a bow-shaped profile. My view is confirmed by the numerous depictions 
of shields in the art of the northern group, where 5096 of male figures hold this weapon 
(Апап 1968a: 164, 168); only a small number (3) of bows are shown to be carried 
by females. On the other hand, Zarins (1982: 26 f.; Zarins et al. 1981: 35) claims 
that the compound bow with transverse arrowheads is characteristic for these people. 
The shields of the southern group present quite various shapes: they can be oval, 
semi-oval or bow-shaped, or have protruding angles. The last type probably indicates 
leather shields stretched over a wooden frame (10). The great importance given by 
the ‘Oval-headed People’ to representations of shields has been noted Ьу Апан (1968a: 
180) who believes that these weapons “їп several cases appear almost as their symbol'. 

The picture of a warrior lifting a spear in one hand, and carrying a shield with 
the other, and whose body is crossed by one or two horizontal or oblique spears, 
is a constant iconographical motif found in different sites (nos. 3, 4, 5, see figs. 8, 
11, 24, 25). This figure is also well known in the northern group (cf. Anati 1968a: 


People Style’ (Апан 1974: figs. 167 ff.), the ‘Open Legged Women Style’ (sbid.: figs. 123-24, 128, 133, 
136 ff., see also С. Ryckmans 1957). 

(1°) For similar shields in the northern group see Апай 1968a: 81, 171, figs. 13, 15, 22a-b, 
44, 55, pl. IX etc.; they appear to be also known in rock art of Oman, cf. Jáckli 1980: photographs 
on pp. 28, 49, 64. For the typology of the different shield types presented in Yemeni rock art, see 
Jung 1990. 
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Fig. 15 - Hunting scene with ‘Oval-headed People’ figures (northern group) from the West of 
Nağd Sahi (after Anati 1968a: fig. 84a). 


Fig. 16 - À warrior of the 'Oval-headed 
People' assemblage from the Gabal Haid 
(no. 5b, detail; drawing after Cervitek & 
Kortler 1979: fig. 40). He is equipped 
with а huge emphasized dagger with а 
lunate pommel, perhaps a sign of his 
chieftainship. He is distinguished also by 
the depiction of the ears or earrings, a 
detail lacking at the other ones of the rock 
panel. 
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Fig. 17 - Hunting scene of the ‘Realistic- 
Dynamic Style’ from the Gabal Qara (after 
Апай 1968b: fig. 2). The hunter is 
equipped with bow and arrow and а dagger 

with a hmate pommel., 





Fig. 18 - Swords or daggers with broad lunate pommel (not in scale): 4) Meskalamdug's dagger, Ur (after 

Anati 1968b: fig. 19, left). 5) Iron sword from Alaca Huyuk (after Yadin 1963: 140). c) Dagger from 

Talish, Maxwell-Hyslop’s type 44 (after Maxwell-Hyslop 1946: pl. V 44). d) Maxwell-Hyslop’s type 
48 (ibid.: pl. VI 48). 


س 


figs. 4, 9, 21, 25, 40, 84a; see figs. 1, 9, 15). A variation is the male figure whose 
.shield is crossed by two spears in a vertical position (no. 5b, figs. 16, 25; for the northern 
group see Ánati 1968a: figs. 8, 50, 57, 60). 

The types of daggers and swords that appear in rock pictures of Gabal Maihar 
(no. 1), the site north of Wadi Qu'ayf (no. 2), Sa'ib Suhaybar (no. 3), Gabal Liġašir 
(по. 4) and Gabal Haid (по. 5) are important for dating this group of Yemeni госК-агї 
to the Bronze Age. This period is now well documentated by the findings and studies 
of the recent archaeological activities (see above). 

Among these weapons we differentiate at least one characteristic type. This 
presents a broad blade and a broad lunate pommel. This type appears three times 
on the rock panel at Gabal Haid (no. 5, figs. 16, 25). This kind of pommel is 
prominently shown in the ‘Realistic-Dynamic Style’ in the Gabal Qara area. Over 
70% of adult male figures of this style hold daggers with these pommels (fig. 17). 
These daggers are of decisive importance for the dating of this rock-art style. Апап 
(1968a: 74 f.; 1972: 157; see fig. 18) compares this lunate pommel with examples in 
the Bronze Age cultures of Anatolia, Syria and Southern Mesopotamia. Accordingly, 
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he dates the 'Realistic-Dynamic Style’ to the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C., and 
to the Middle Hunting and Pastoral П period. Daggers with triangular blades and 
semi-lunate pommels are represented by Anati in his Period IV of the northern group, 
who also dates these to the 2nd millennium B.C. (Anati 1968a: 178). А sword, similar 
to our southern examples, depicted on a rock panel between Na&d Musamma and Майа 
Sahi, is found beside a figure belonging perhaps to the ‘Oval-headed’ complex (Апай 
1968a: 122-24, fig. 82). 

Following Anati's proposed dating for the broad lunate pommel (in regard 
to the ‘Realistic-Dynamic Style’) Červíček and Kortler (1979: 231) obtain for the 
rock picture of Gabal Haid (no. 5a) a date of the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C. 
Two examples can be cited for the early dating of this type of pommel. These 
are the famous dagger of Meskalamdug from the Royal Cemetery at Ur dating to 
the Early Dynastic III period (c. 2500 B.C.) now in the Baghdad Museum (Wooley 
& al. 1934: 159, 303, pls. 152, 154b; see fig. 18a) and the iron sword with gold 
covered hilt from the royal tomb at Alaca Hüyük, dated to about 2.500 B.C., now 
in the Archaeological Museum at Ankara (Козоу 1951: pl. CLXXXII, figs. 3, 4; 
see fig. 18b). But the broad lunate pommel is probably more often found in later 
periods. Types 44 and 48 of Maxwell-Hyslop’s typology of daggers and swords 
in Western Asia (1946: 49-51, 54 f., pls. V 44, VI 48; see figs. 18c-d) present large 
crescent-shaped pommels. 

The example illustrated here comes from a Bronze Age III grave at Talish dated 
to the 13th century B.C. (Maxwell-Hyslop 1946: 50). Also the Shardana and the 
Philistines are seen fighting on Egyptian reliefs at Medinet Habu with swords presenting 
huge curved pommels (sbid.: 49). 

Type 48 (fig. 18d) is depicted on Hittite reliefs belonging to the Empire period 
(c. 1400-1200 B.C.) but survived till to the 9th century B.C. For reliefs showing type 
48 see e.g. the warrior god of Kara-Bel (cf. Garstang 1929: 177-79, fig. 12), the reliefs 
of Yazilikaya (cf. Bonnet 1926: 82, fig. 30d; Bittel 19862: figs. 70, 71, 71b-d, 79; 
in regard to all of the sanctuary of Yazilikaya see Bittel, Naumann & Otto 1941), 
the Royal Gate at HattuSa (cf. Frankfort 1954: pl. 127). The here cited more recent 
examples of the lunate pommel indicate the possibility of a more recent date for the 
Gabal Haid's ones, too. 

The differences in weaponry, in dress and style, too, between the different 
pictures of the southern group of the 'Oval-headed People' suggest a long 
development over different periods as proposed by Anati for the northern group. This 
author distinguishes five periods of this style, ranging from Middle Hunting and 
Pastoral III, to the Late Hunting and Pastoral Period (Апан 1968a: 169-77; 
1974: 169). 

With the help of comparisons between weapons, tools and dress types of the 
northern group with well-dated elements of neighbouring cultures such as Bahrain, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and the protodynastic cultures of Egypt, Anati (1968a: 183) 
assigns the ‘Oval-headed People’ (our northern group) to a period ‘from the end of 
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the 4th or the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C., to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 1st millennium B.C.’ (11). | 

Apart from the general affinities between the southern and northern groups, it 
is difficult to arrange the pictures of the southern group according to the chronology 
tentatively proposed by Anati. Perhaps the pictures from the Safir region (no. 6, 
fig. 26) can be connected stylistically with figures of Anati’s fifth period, like the 
representations from Nasla Taniyya (Апан 1968a: 15-20, fig. 5, pl. Ш, for the 
head-dress and the position of the arms) or with the pictures from a rock near Nağd 
Musamma (ibid.: 102-9, fig. 64, pl. XXXIII, for the cross-like pattern, here utilized 
in the head-dress). The fifth-period of the northern group is provisionally placed by 
Anati into the Late Hunting.and Pastoral Period, belonging likely to the late 2nd 
millennium B.C. and to the early 1st millennium B.C. He proposes that the latest 
figures are roughly contemporary with the early phase of the Literate Period (1968a: 
175-78; 1974: 169). 

In this connection two rock panels at Sa'ib Suhaybar (no. 3a and c) are quite 
interesting since both have pre-Islamic inscriptions, to be more precise Thamudean 
inscriptions (nos. 21 and 24 of J. Ryckmans 1959), which could be related to the pictures. 
One figure of Ryckmans' type 2a (of rock panel 3a) 'est clairement en relation avec 
une inscription [no. 21]' (J. Ryckmans 1959: 181, fig. on p. 186; see fig. 19). The 
inscription runs as following: 


| t(f)ddws 
(ml 


(1!) The ‘Jubba Style’ is assigned by various authors to an earlier period. According to Garrard 
et al. (1981: 142) the style could date to the mid 7th millennium B.C. According to Zarins et al. (1981: 
35) rock pictures of this style in the Bi'r Hima region would be dated to c. 5000-2500 B C., if they 
are related to the lithic found there. Zarins (1982: 27; cf. also Zarins et al. 1981: 38, fn. 26) cites an 
Egyptian slate palette — "The Hunter’s Palette’ — as a comparative piece for the Jubba Style’. For 
this pelette, see the thorough description and discussion in Vandier (1952: 574-79, fig. 380). For the 
depicted weapons see also Wolf (1926: 14-16, 18). Two coloured photographs of the palette are reproduced 
in Yadin (1963- 118 £). This green slate palette has been already quoted by Anati (1968b: 71, 73) in 
connection with the ‘Realistic-Dynamic Style’. The palette shows two rows of hunters in procession 
hunting lions and gazelle. They are in Zarin's opinion equipped with weapons (double-convex bows, 
long spears, maces, boomerangs, fork-headed arrows) similar to those of the ‘Jubba Style’. This slate, 
found in the Egyptian Delta broken and divided between the Louvre and the British Museum, has been 
dated provisionally to the Naqada II period (c. 3000 B.C.). According to Zarins (1982: 26 f.), ‘Jubba 
Style’ and Anati’s ‘Oval-headed Style’ belong to one ‘fundamentally common and widespread culture’ 
which disappeared from the Arabian Peninsula about 2000 B.C. Interesting is the fact that swords or 
daggers are only rarely found depicted in the ‘Jubba Style’, whereas are quite common in the ‘Oval- 
headed Style’. This could be an indication for а more recent date of the ‘Oval-headed Style’ in respect 
to the Jubba Style’ 
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^P Ro 
Fig. 19 - The pre-Islamic inscription from Sa'ib Subayber (no. 21 in 
J. Ryckmans 1959: fig. on p. 186; cf. here, no. 3a). 


Ryckmans has never seen the actual rock panel, the photographs at his disposal were 
not well legible and the published plate of the rock in question is also rather bad. So 
some doubts must exist in this case whether Ryckmans' statement is correct, and if 
the human figure really belongs to the ‘Oval-headed People’. But if this authority 
is correct, we may draw some important conclusions. Firstly: Anati’s dating of the 
last period of the ‘Oval-headed People’ down to the Literate period is correct. Secondly: 
we do not accept his view that it is ‘unlikely that they (the ‘Oval-headed People’) 
moved southwards where the Semitic populations were expanding and becoming 
increasingly powerful [... (Апан 1968a: 182). This is because, thirdly: the ‘Oval- 
headed’ artists of rock panel 3a would have used the Thamudean script, which derived 
as the Southern Arabian опе and the Dedanitean from the Proto-Arabian (12). So 
these artists would have either adopted the script of neighbouring Semites, or they 
were themselves a Semitic population (3). Both considerations would lead to far- 
reaching conclusions. The evidence, however, appears to be somewhat meagre and 
it is probably better to await the results of further investigations and discoveries before 


pursuing these speculations. 


(2) About the contemporaneity of the Thamudean and the Southern Arabian scripts, sec the 
inscriptions of Sib al-‘Aql discovered by the Italian Archaeological Mission. On the inscriptions cf. 
Garbini 1988 and al-Eryani 1988. 

(7) In Anati's opinion (19682: 180-83) tbe 'Oval-headed People’ were however of negroid race and 
may be connected with Kushite tribes mentioned in the Bible (Genesis 10, 6-12), where these tribes 
seem to be native to the Near Eastern area, later they moved to the north, whereas other groups may 
have migrated to Africa, carrying with the domesticated ox and fat-tailed sheep. 
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Fig. 21 - Two figures of the 'Oval-headed Fig. 22 - Rock panel with two phases of the 


People Style’ (northern group) from Baraq ‘Oval-headed People Style’ (northern group). 
Siba‘, east of the eastern tip of Kaukab Hills The more recent one shows in Anati’s mind 
(after Anati 1968a: pl. ХХХІ). an erotic scene, the more ancient one dancing 


warriors. From Baraq Siba‘, east of the 

eastern tip of Kaukab Hills (after Anati 1968a: 

pl. XXVII; cf. in the present article also 
fig. 14). 


To summarize: we have argued that the ‘Jubba’ and the 'Oval-headed People 
Style’ belong to one common culture. We can presume a strong and numerous 
population, which inhabited the Arabian Peninsula for a long time, moving through 
wide regions in search for hunting game and pastures for herds. The ‘Oval-headed 
People Style’ is also present in Yemeni rock-art. For practical reasons we distinguish 
a northern (Central Arabian) group and a southern (Yemenite) group for this style. 
Some elements of the southern group may be connected with the northern group, as 
well as with neighbouring cultures which give indications for dating. Accordingly, 
the daggers in some of the pictures may be assigned to the Bronze Age. The rock-art 
pictures of the ‘Oval-headed People Style’ testify also in rock-art the human presence 
in Yemen during this period. The southern group persisted probably for a long time, 
and may have continued perhaps until the Literate period. The relationship of this 
group to the Semitic culture has yet to be examinated. 
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Fig. 23 - Warriors of the 'Oval-headed People Fig. 24 - Warrior of the ‘Oval-headed People 
Style' from a site north of the Wadi Qu'ayf Style’ from the Gabal Ligasir (no. 4a; after 
(по. 2; after Сегуіќек & Kortler 1979: fig. 17). Cervícek & Kortler 1979: fig. 34). 





Fig. 25 - Group of nine warriors of the ‘Oval-headed People Style', three of them are equipped with 
daggers presenting a characteristic lunate pommel, from the Gabal Haid (no. 5b; after Cervícek & Kortler 
1979: fig. 40; cf. in the present article also fig. 16). 
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Fig. 26 - Figures from the Safir region 
belonging probably to the ‘Oval-headed People 
Style' (no. 6; after Farah 1985: fig. on p. 4). 
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Fig. 27 - ‘The Hunter’s Palette’ (after Frankfort 1951: pl. XIV). 
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The Horizon of Begram Ш and Beyond 
A Chronological Interpretation of the Evidence 
for Monuments in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni Region 


by SHOSHIN KUWAYAMA 


1. Standpoint 


In 1974 I proposed a new date for Kapisi-Begram III based on two of its cultural 
characteristics: medallion-stamped pottery and round bastions (Kuwayama 1974b: 
57-78). Since then, Fussman has independently given both of these elements quite 
a different date by interpreting material from Wardak (Fussman 1974: 65-95) and 
Gul Dara in Logar (Fussman & Le Berre 1976: 51-52, 95-99), and Taddei has pointed 
out that evidence from Wardak and Tapa Sardar does not seem to lend any support 
to my hypothesis (Taddei 1987: 266-67). This article basically aims at addressing these 
objections by again stressing my own thesis and answering both Fussman and Taddei 
with a reinterpretation of their evidence. Further, I will widen the scope of my analysis 
to envelop all sites in the Kapifi-Kabul-Ghazni region which coexisted on the same 
horizon as Begram III. 

Begram III, the latest of three superimposed occupations, was dated by Ghirshman 
to sometime before the 4th century at which time the people of Begram ШЇ supposedly 
abandoned the city in the face of the Hephthalites who were believed by him to 
have invaded from north of the Hindukush (1) (Ghirshman 1946: 41). With the 
geographical situation solely in mind, on the other hand, Foucher identified Begram, 
before the site was opened, with the royal city of the Kapisi country described in the 


(1) I am quite sceptical of the view maintained since Cunningham (1962) that the Hephthalites 
occupied the areas extending from the Kabul Valley to Zabulistan, which they called Jawuda or Jabula. 
First, the names on coins such as Jabule, Jabuvla, or Zoobol are not necessarily be place names. Second, 
no evidence has been found for that the Hephthalites invaded Карій, Kabul and Zabulistan through 
the western ranges of the Hindukush, but Chinese sources only suggest that Northwestern India was 
occupied by them after coming through the area between the Hindukush and the Karakorum. Third, 
Sheboluo which is recorded as an older name for Gandhara in Songyun's narrative in the Lwoyang Jrelan}i 
(A Record of Buddbist Monasteries in Luoyang) is not only still to be identified but also quite inconsistent 
with the fact that this denomination is older than the Hephthslite presence in Gandhara. 
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Da Tang Xiyufi by Xuanzang, who visited there in A.D. 629 @) (Foucher 1947: 140). 
Thus Begram Ш has been given two opposing datings without any proper re-examination 
since 1946. The excavations done by Ghirshman between 1941 and 1942 revealed 
that quite a new ceramic device characterized Begram III: stamp decoration executed 
within а round frame, which I call the *medallion' type. This kind of decoration 
on pottery vessels has been widely found not only in Begram Bazar (Carl 1959b), 
attributable to the same phase as Begram III, but also at other sites in the Kapiéi- 
Kabul-Ghazni region such as Kham Zargar (Kuh-e Muri) (Mustamandi 1967-68: 
67-79), Shotorak (Meunié 1942), Tapa Skandar (Kuwayama 1972, 1974a, 1976a, 1978, 
1980), Khair Khana (Hackin 1936 and an unpublished find by the Kyoto University 
Archaeological Mission in 1964), Tepe Maranjan (Carl & Hackin 1959), Saka Fort 
(Carl 1959a), Gul Dara in Logar (Fussman & Le Berre 1976), Tapa Sardar (Taddei 
1968, Silvi Antonini 1979), and Jaghatu (Scerrato 1967) — all of them variously dated 
(for the locations of the sites, see fig. 1). Important, however, is the fact that the 
medallion-stamp decoration found at these sites clearly shares common features in its 
designs. Some of the designs, from several sites, were executed with one and the same 
stamp that presumably derived-from a specific workshop of potters (figs. 2, 3). In 
view of this fact, dating Begram III is vitally important not simply for defining the 
history of Begram itself but also for drawing a chronological layout for sites in the 
Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region as a whole. 

In a more recent attempt to clarify the problem of the date of Begram III 
(Kuwayama 1974b: 57-78), I stressed the great importance of the simultaneous existence 
of both cultural elements, pottery with medallion-stamp decoration and round bastions, 
at Kohna Masjid (Bernard 1964: 212-21) in the Baghlan-Ghori plain. Their coexistence 
at Kohna Masjid is contrary to the tradition of the region north of the Hindukush 
where square bastions had been prevalent since the Greek regimes in Bactria and stamp 
decoration on pottery had been executed but without medallion frames, in quite limited 
size, in different designs, and for a different duration of usage than the stamps with 
medallion frames found to the south (Kuwayama 1974b: fig. 4 on p. 69). However, 
these two cultural elements found at Kohna Masjid are very common in the regions 
south of the Hindukush. The round bastions have been found at two fortress-like 
buildings in Begram, Shotorak, Tapa Skandar, Khair Khana, Tepe Maranjan, Saka 
Fort, Gul Dara in Logar, and Tapa Sardar, all sites where medallion-stamped pottery 


(2) The date of Xuanzang's first visit to the kingdom of Каріќї given here is based on establishing 
his departure date from Changan which I set at the very beginning of А D. 628. Discussion on when 
he left for India has usually been divided between those believing it was the first year of Zhenguan (23rd 
of January 627 to 10th of February 628) and those believing it was the third year of this ere (30th of 
January 629 to 17th of February 630). Both of the dates are clearly written in various original documents 
regarding the life of Xuanzang and in his own memorials to the second Emperor of the Tang dynasty. 
My own solution however is quite different from the scholars who have long deemed that either of the 
two be right. See ‘The Date of Kuanzang’s Departure for India’, а chapter in Kuwayama 1988: 1-33. 
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Fig. 1 - Map of distribution of monuments in the Kapifi-Kabul region. 
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Fig 2- Medallion stamps. (1) Animal designs. Begram bazar: 1, 8, 43, 46; Begram 
III. 9, 17, 46; Ghundai Paisa: 37; Gul Dara in Logar: 3, 4, 10, 45; Kham Zargar: 
6, 12; Shotorak: 31; Tapa Sardar: 26-28, 36, 42; Tapa Skandar II: 2, 7, 16, 19-23, 
25, 29, 30, 33-35, 38, 39, 44, 47-51; Tepe Maranjan: 5, 11, 13-15, 18, 24, 32, 40, 41. 
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Fig. 3 - Medallion stamps. (2) Floral designs. Begram bazar: 9, 32, 34, 39; Begram 
III: 2, 23, 29, 33; Gul Dara in Logar: 12; Kham Zargar: 3; Saka Fort: 1, 6, 10, 21, 
24, 26, 27, 50, 53; Shotorak: 7, 14; Tapa Sardar: 4, 8, 22, 28, 36, 51; Tapa Skandar 
II: 5, 11, 13, 15-17, 25, 30, 37, 38, 41-45, 47, 49; Tepe Maranjan: 18-20, 31, 55, 
40, 46, 48, 52. 
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was also found. Their coexistence at Kohna Masjid should therefore be regarded as 
a reflection of the current fashion on the south side of the Hindukush. The site can 
be placed in between Periods П and III at Chaqalag Tepe in view of the comparative 
stratigraphy and the chronological sequence of pottery in the Kunduz-Baghlan district, 
and dated to sometime in the late 6th-7th centuries А.О. (Veuve 1974; Kuwayama 
1970; 1974b: 69-74). Taken as a counterpart of the monuments south of the 
Hindukush, Kohna Masjid can, therefore, give Begram III a date much later than the 
one suggested by Ghirshman. 


2. Re-examination of tbe Wardak Evidence 


In a detailed review of current archaeology in Afghanistan, Taddei, however, 
remarks, as I stated at the beginning, that ‘this strict cultural relationship between 
the round bastions and the medallion-stamped pottery does not seem to find further 
support elsewhere’, particularly at Wardak and Tapa Sardar (Taddei 1978: 266-67). 
Taddei refers to Fussman (1974) whose important report on Wardak appeared in the 
same year аз my paper: 


His [Fussman’s] surface sherding in the ancient town of Wardak valley where the 
round bastions are extant has given practically no specimen of that kind of pottery. 
He thinks that the medallion stamped pottery makes its appearance sometime after 
the reign of Vasudeva, i.e., towards the end of the second century A.D. [...]. The 
same date is probably to be attributed to the miniature fortress with square, round, 
and semi-octagonal bastions [...]. 


The miniature fortress was found in Early Period II at Tapa Sardar, the period connected 
with the first appearance of medallion-stamped pottery there. This pottery continued 
to be used in the Late Period of the same site; i.e., the 7th-9th centuries A.D. 

In his interpretation of the chronology of sites in the Wardak valley, Fussman 
accepts Ghirshman’s dating of Begram, about which doubts now exist. He dates all 
the surface potsherds collected by him in Wardak to the ‘Kushan’ period since their 
types are parallel to those of Begram П and Ш but, more precisely, to those of Begram 
II because of the almost total absence of medallion-stamp decoration (Fussman 1974: 
90-91). Furthermore, he recollects that this kind of decoration does not appear at 
various Kushan sites such as Surkh Kotal, Begram II, Sirsukh, and Shaikhan Dheri, 
all of them ending during or before the reign of Vasudeva. Therefore, the round bastions 
in Wardak, Fussman concludes, appeared not later than Vasudeva. This conclusion 
places the simultaneous existence of both cultural elements, round bastions and 
medallion-stamped pottery, to sometime soon after Vasudeva. 

The evidence from Wardak Valley is capable of a different interpretation. Fussman 
chooses to discount any significance to the discovery of a fragment of a pottery vessel 
bearing circular stamped decorations among the sampling of ninety-one potsherds 
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collected from the surfaces of the ancient sites there (Fussman 1974: 103). In view 
of the doubts now raised about Ghirshman's dating of Begram III, it is hasty to ignore 
the existence of this example before the evidence of further archaeological excavation 
at Wardak is available. At Tapa Skandar only four sherds depicting medallion-stamp 
decoration were collected on the surface of the mound in 1967 before I began directing 
excavations there in 1970 as a member of the Kyoto University Archaeological Mission 
to Afghanistan, but seven hundred seventy specimens of potsherds bearing that 
decoration were unearthed throughout the five season dig which was provisionally closed 
in 1978. Moreover, most of them came from the Inner Fort (fig. 4: А). When the 
surface of a mound is disrupted by modern villagers in need of soil for mud bricks, 
as at the Inner Fort of Tapa Skandar, one should not neglect even a single specimen 
of pottery. In the case of medallion-stamped pottery, this warning applies not only 
to Wardak but also to Khair Khana where no excavated specimen was reported in 
the descriptions given by the excavator despite an example collected by the Kyoto 
University Archaeological Mission in 1964. 

Fussman describes the specimen from Wardak as follows: ‘Fragment de panse 
de jarre; pate grise-rose grossière, avec points noirs et blanc de dégraissant. Engobe 
extérieur beige avec traces d’engobe noir par-dessus. Traces du bord d’un grand 
estampage circulaire avec semis de cercles en relief’. He actually compared this type 
of medallion-stamp with those found at Begram III (fig. 2.46; Ghirshman 1946: 
pl. L, BG506) and Тере Maranjan (fig. 2.40; Carl & Hackin 1959: pl. I1 8). The 
former are further comparable with examples found at Begram Bazar (Carl 1959b: 
pl. VII on p. 89, nos. 5, 6) and from Gul Dara in Logar (fig. 2.45; Fussman & Le 
Berre 1976: pl. LI, P60 and P61), and the latter with an example from Tapa Skandar 
(fig. 2.39; Kuwayama 1972: fig. 18). 

As for pottery types, some of the potsherds collected by Fussman in Wardak 
(Fussman 1974: fig. 29.7-10, 17) are clearly of the same types as those unearthed by 
Ghirshman in Begram II (Ghirshman 1946: pl. XLIII 38, 40, 44). However, some 
of the vessels (Fussman 1974: figs. 3, 4, 11-13, 18) can also be identified with types 
used only in Begram III (Ghirshman 1946: pl. LIII 29; pl. LIV 66) and, most 
importantly, to types common at Tapa Skandar of Period П during which phase the 
marble, seated image of Uma-Maheávara was dedicated at a shrine at the centre of 
the site (fig. 4: C). А comparison of pottery vessels thus leads the site of Wardak 
to the same horizon as Begram III and Tapa Skandar II. 

Also, the lack of medallion-stamped pottery at the Kushan sites of Surkh Kotal, 
Shaikhan Dheri and:Sirsukh may not represent the chronological turning point which 
Fussman claims for it. At Surkh Кога], stamped decoration on pottery seems to have 
actually been used to a limited degree (3). But, it is quite different from that executed 


0) I was informed of the existence of several kinds of simple stamp decorations at Surkh Kotal 
through the paper entitled 'Les origines de la céramique kouchane' by Dr J.-C. Gardin and read by Prof. 
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within a circular border in typological, geographical and chronological points, as I 
previously demonstrated (Kuwayama 1974b: 69-74). In Gandhara, no medallion- 
stamped pottery was used during any period, pre-Kushan, Kushan or post-Kushan. 
The lack of stamped-medallion decoration on pottery vessels in the region east of 
Jalalabad rather seems due to a difference in geo-historical and cultural traditions 
between the areas east of Jalalabad and the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region (9). As I 
showed in 1974 and will show again now, other evidence indigenous to the regions 
south of the Hindukush indicates that production of medallion-stamped pottery did 
not originate soon after the disappearance of Vasudeva, as claimed by Fussman and 
Taddei (who accepted Fussman), but considerably later. 


3. Tapa Skandar Evidence from the 1976 and 1978 Excavations (?) 


To re-examine further the date of Begram III, I will first give new stratigraphical 
evidence for the use of medallion-stamped pottery at Tapa Skandar: the fourth 
excavation at Tapa Skandar in 1976 revealed that the pottery in question first appeared 
in Period П (the later period of the site) and that the round bastions had already existed 
in Period I (the earliest period) (9). Both cultural elements at Tapa Skandar therefore 
coexisted for the first time in Period II. Taddei is right in so far as he thinks that 
the two cultural elements did not appear simultaneously in the regions south of the 
Hindukush. But my stress is put on their coexistence on the horizon of Period II 
at Tapa Skandar, a fact which can give Begram III the same dating as suggested in 
my previous paper. 

The relevant stratigraphical evidence at Tapa Skandar appeared in the area around 
Buildings F and Н (figs. 4, 5). All that is left of these buildings are the masoned 
foundations and the lower structures, which are built of layers of mud bricks (38 x 38 x 9 


G. Fussman as his substitute on the occasion of tbe International Conference of Kushan Studies beld 
in Kabul in November 1982. Then my brash request to Dr Gardin at the 10th International Conference 
of South Asian Archaeology beld in Paris in 1989 for information on the as yet unpublished corpus of 
pottery types from Surkh Kotal was promptly granted. For this genuine scholarly kindness extended 
to me I should like to express my heartfelt gratitude. 

(9 The single example, very small with a diametre of 15 mm., was collected on the surface of a 
hill within the Buddhist temple complex at Lalma by the Kyoto University Archaeological Mission during 
its excavation in 1965. It consisted of five petals of a flower radiating from the centre. І am not aware 
of the existence of stamped pottery at Tape Shotor. The use of such pottery must have been quite limited, 
even if it did exist in Jalalabad. 

0) For more detailed explanations of the 1976 and 1978 excavations at Tapa Skandar, see 
Kuwayama 1978 and 1980. 

(5 Tapa Skandar underwent three periods. The last occupation, Period III, is confined to a place 
between the Inner Fort of Period II and the westward slope, where a large oblong-planned mansion, 
or gala, was built in the early 17th century. 
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cm.) and faced with masonry consisting of both river boulders and quarried rubble 
used together in one and the same wall. Building H stands on a compact filling of 
three superimposed layers of mud which conceal sections of the walls (c) of an older 
structure built directly on the bedrock (fig. 5). The walls had become broken, worn 
out and isolated from each other before they were filled in. Despite their dilapidation, 
the walls reveal elaborate workmanship done exclusively with quarried rubble tightly 
jointed without clay. This structure clearly predates Building H. 

Similar walls built directly on the bedrock were also found in Building F (Kuwayama 
1978: figs. 2, 3). This time they were incorporated in the mud-brick layers making 
up its foundation. Two other walls of this kind, also built on the bedrock, were exposed 
in 1976 to the east of Building F, running parallel with each other and evenly reduced 
to a very low elevation (fig. 4: Wall ‘a’). The western counterpart has on its western 
face two semicircular projections that served as bastions (Kuwayama 1976a: fig. 3). 

Walls G and J provided an embankment for this building complex preventing 
the fill retaining Building H from flowing away onto the bedrock that forms a slope 
westwards (fig. 5). It was because of this sloping bedrock that the older structure 
was filled up and transformed into a stable floor for Building Н. As for Building F, 
the older structure had to be incorporated into the mud-brick layers of the new 
foundation since the bedrock of that site was flatter. The structures thus incorporated 
or buried clearly belong to the period preceding Buildings H and F themselves; i.e., 
Period I. Since Embankment ] was attached to the southwest angle of the Uma- 
Maheávara Shrine, Buildings F and Н are one step later than the shrine, but attributable 
to Period II. 

Stratigraphical and other relevant evidence used for setting the above buildings 
in their proper chronological order is also pertinent to the pottery found at Tapa Skandar 
with the medallion-stamp decoration. No pottery of this kind was found on the bedrock 
on which the isolated walls of Period I stand, but examples have been unearthed in 
the filling and on the mud floor of Building H. The potsherds which include the 
medallion-stamped pottery are homogeneous in the quality of clay, slip and firing. The 
sherds are hard, brownish red ware, well oxidized in the kiln and mixed with mica 
in most cases, and with fine sand in other cases. They are thinly covered with dark 
red or dark brown slip. Important is the fact that the main types of vessels, of great 
variety, include some which are similar to the pottery of Begram III (Ghirshman 1946: 
pl. KLIK, BG516; pl. LIII 29, 31; pl. LIV 51-55, 60, 63-66, 72). As mentioned earlier, 
they are also familiar at Wardak (Fussman 1974: Pottery nos. 3, 4, 11-13, 18). 

These types of potsherds mark a sharp contrast to those of Period I found on 
the bedrock which include both red and grey wares. The pottery vessels of red ware 
of Period I were found only as fragments, in very limited quantity, and give no clues 
for reconstructing their whole shapes. They are made of well levigated clay with no 
admixture, are generally less hard after firing than Period II pottery, and the core 
of fired clay is greyish brown in most cases. The outer surface is so thickly covered 
with dark red slip that one can strip it off with the tip of one's nail. The grey ware 
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Fig. 4 - Тара Skandar. Plan of the excavated buildings (black 
should be read as the find spots of medallion-stamped potsh 
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Fig. 5 - Тара Skandar. Plan and Section showing the interrelation between the constructions 
Н, Е, С, J and c. 
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is of the same clay аз the red ware, but rather harder than the red one, and confines 
itself to smaller types of vessels. Some of the sherds of goblets among the red ware 
closely resemble a specific type peculiar to Period II at Begram (Ghirshman 1946: 
pl. XL, BG348, BG117, BG150, BG207) and thus support a chronological parallelism 
between Tapa Skandar of Period I and Begram of Period П. In addition, only a 
few types of the vases and carinated dishes of red ware — unearthed in restricted 
number — suggest that the occupants of Period I at Tapa Skandar had any connection 
with regions to the east. These examples were imports from Shah Naser Ghundai 
at Chahar Bagh in Jalalabad or either Bala Hisar or Shaikhan Dheri in Charsada, areas 
which, as previously mentioned, seem to have had a different cultural tradition. 

Two facts suggest that Period II at Tapa Skandar was inaugurated during quite 
a new era, long after the preceding occupation: the walls of Period I are broken and 
worn out and the masonries differ significantly between the two periods. А parallel 
succession of events seems to have also occurred at Begram. Ghirshman states that 
the plans of the houses at Begram III were laid out in a different direction from those 
of Period II, neglecting the preceding layout (Ghirshman 1946: 30-32). Ghirshman 
also mentions that the walls of the preceding period were not used for the foundations 
of new houses built in the beginning of Begram III. This implies that the walls of 
Begram II were seldom exposed on the surface of the ground by the beginning of the 
later period. The inception of Tapa Skandar П and Begram III thus shared two trends: 
a quite new occupation begun after a time vacuum following the end of the preceding 
occupation and the introduction of medallion-stamped pottery. Even though it is quite 
sure that the medallion-stamped pottery was inaugurated in Begram III and Tapa 
Skandar II, it is unclear how the pottery was introduced and whether it was used from 
the very ER of these phases (7). 

During Period II, Tapa Skandar acquired its most extensive and large scale 
constructions covering the whole of the mound (fig. 4): for example, the imposing 
Inner Fort at the site's highest location (A), the Uma-Maheávara Shrine at the top 
of the westward slope (C), the two big foundations (D and E) of the same solid masonry 
as the Uma-Mahesvara shrine and attached to it, the shrine of modest size just to the 
east of the Inner Fort (B), a barrel-vaulted shrine (S2) built on a highly raised terrace 
built of solid masonry (S), Buildings F and H, a building complex including one 
construction roofed with a dome (M, N, O, P, Q), and a big structure with a rounded 
projection (R). The 7th-8th century date for the Uma-Mahesvara Shrine and connected 
buildings can be derived from a detailed stylistic comparison of the excavated marble 


(7) Tie dage Ge ione tan che ай cite baran be boo baon Е оеро River 
boulders, Ghirshman remarks, are the usual material for the foundations of houses at Begram III, while 
at Tapa Skandar II they only came into use sometime after quarried rubble became popular: in certain 
sondages at Tapa Skandar a foundation wall faced with river boulders overlies another structure which 
has a bastion masoned with quarried rubble. If no such superimposition is eventually revealed in the 
Карій district, the beginning of Begram III might be sometime later than the earlier phase of Period 
II at Tapa Skandar. 
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image of Umā-Maheśvara with other Brahmanical and even Buddhist devotional 
objects in eastern Afghanistan (Kuwayama 1976b). The date also finds support in 
a palaeographical interpretation of the inscribed hymn on the pedestal of the Uma- 
Маһебуага image (Kuwayama 1972, Yamada 1972). 


4. Tapa Skandar П and Khair Khana П as Described by Xuanzang 


I do not think it irrelevant or inappropriate to repeat here my previous hypothesis 
(Kuwayama 1975: 93-107) that Tapa Skandar of Period П and Khair Khana can be 
dated from the written documents of Sui and Tang China. 


1) Tapa Skandar II 


The first and foremost point is the identification of Tapa Skandar with the town 
Xibiduofala-ci mentioned in relation to Карї& in the Da Tang Xiyuji (vol. 2) edited 
by Xuanzang (8). This town was located about 40 Chinese miles (4) to the south of 
the royal city of Kapisi. The royal city of Kapisi is apparently on the south bank of 
a lerge river and must be identical to the modern site Begram on the south bank of 
the Panjshir ©). Various restorations of Xibiduofala-ci have been suggested. Julien 


. (®) According to the Da Taeng Da Ciens: Sanzengfashi zbwanm, in 10 juan (scrolls) (Great Tang 
Biography of the Master of the Tripitaka and Dharma) — Xvanzang’s most extensive biography edited 
first by Huili in five scrolls and later by Yancong whose preface is dated 20th April 688 — Xuanzang 
came to Kapisi in company with a Hinayana Master of the Tripitaka called Prajêakara who was originally 
from Takkadesa and had been staying in the Nava-safgharame at Balkh. When they arrived, the king 
of Kapisi came out from the city to see Xuanzang together with monks. There were about one hundred 
monasteries in Kapisi, and the monks from there strived to be the first to have Xuanzang stay at their 
monasteries. Among them there was a Hineyane monastery called the Shaluo(lao)jia which was said to 
have been built by а hostage from the Chinese emperor. Since Prajfiakara did not want to stay at a 
Mahayana monastery and monks of this monastery courteously invited them, Xuanzang eventually decided 
to stay at this monastery, where he made a summer retreat. Supposedly Xuanzang arrived in Kapifi 
in either the end of spring, A.D. 629 or the beginning of summer and left for Lampaka to the east after 
a three month retreat. 


(9) The location of the royal city on the south bank of the river needs a simple explanation since 
neither the Da Tang Kiyuji nor the Biography localize it so specifically. The locations of Buddhist temples 
in Kapifi, as in other kingdoms, are usually described with both direction and distance from the royal 
city. However, exceptions to this pattern are the descriptions of three monasteries established by the 
king and the queen ruling prior to the contemporary king, which are recorded without any distances. 
They are simply said to be situated to the northwest of the royal city and on the south bank of a large 
river. The description in this case strongly suggests that the city and the monasteries were too close 
to make it necessary to refer to the distance and that they all must have been on the south bank of 
a larger river. 
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(1853: 393) associated it with Sphitavaras which, I am afraid, has no specific meaning. 
Watters (1904-1905: 126) thought it referred to a shrine of Indra by dividing the word 
into two elements: Xibiduofala, which, according to him, was an epithet of Indra; 
and ci, which he correctly interpreted as ‘shrine’. Despite his proper division of the 
town’s name into two elements and its acceptance by J.N. Banerjea (1956: 9) who 
more radically defined the city as Svetavatalaya or Indrapura, the interpretation of 
Watters does not fit well with references to Brahmanism made by Xuanzang who never 
refers to Indra but does give much evidence for the existence of Siva cults represented 
by the Pagupata and Kapalika sects. Svetambara, which is one of the two main sects 
of Jainism, might phonetically be very close to a supposed original Indic name for 
Xibiduofala, but Xuanzang only refers to the existence of the other Jain sect; i.e., 
Digambara. In view of the above inadequacies and the discovery of an Uma-Maheávara 
image with inscribed hymn for MaheSvara at Tapa Skandar, the town's name and its 
attribution to a specific archaeological monument can better be interpreted in another 
way (10). 

Geographically and culturally located on the outskirts of India, it is possible that 
knowledge of Sanskrit was not accurately maintained at Каріќ and that Xibiduofaluo 
is a transcription of Svetavara, a corrupt form of Svetafvatara. According to the 
Svetafvatara Upanisad, Svetasvatara was a religious leader — clad in rags, wearing a 
white yaffopavita, his whole body smeared with ash — who originated a school in 
continuation of the ancient Pasupata Sect which believed in Siva as the one and only 
god. Under this interpretation Xibiduofaluo-ci could be restored as 'the town where 
the shrine for Svetasvatara was’. The only candidate for such a town is Tapa Skandar 
where a shrine was found housing a statue of Uma-Maheávara. Significantly, the 
pedestal of this statue contains an inscribed hymn in Acute-Angled Brahmi the theme 
of which is clearly MaheSvara (Yamada 1972: 15-22). If the above identification with 
Xibiduofaluo-ci is sound, the Uma-Maheávara Shrine of Period П at Tapa Skandar 
must have existed at the time of Xuanzang's visit to Kapi£i; i.e., in A.D. 629. 


2) Khair Khana II 


This date for Period II at Tapa Skandar finds further support in another description 
of Xuanzang: “About 30 Chinese miles to the south of the town Xibiduofala-ci was 
Mont Aruna’. I have identified Mount Aruna as the site of the Trois Sanctuaires, 
or the Three Shrines, of Khair Khana where Hackin found a marble Sürya seated 
on а chariot driven by Aruna and a marble pedestal on which a bare foot of a 
central deity and a smaller standing statue of a warrior attendant remained intact 


(1°) Another solution for Xibiduofala-ci, *Spen-oaras (‘white hair’), was proposed by Marquart & 
de Groot (1915: 265-66). 
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Fig. 6- Khair Khana. Plan and Section of Main Buildings. (Drawn by Kuwayama 
after Hackin 1936: pls. I and ID. 


(Kuwayama 1975). In 1980 another Sürya image, one of the most elaborately carved, 
was found by chance (Bernard & Grenet 1981). At Khair Khana there was also found 
a still bigger shrine, called by Hackin the ‘Ancien Sanctuaire’, or the Early Shrine, 
systematically filled up with mud and debris in order to support the floor on which 
the later Three Shrines stood (fig. 6). 

To date the Early Shrine we have two Chinese written accounts: The first is the 
Xiyutuji, or Illustrated Accounts of the Western Region. This book is supposed to have 
been edited in the earlier half of A.D. 606 by Peiju, a Sui official in charge of relations 
with the Western Region, based on information gathered from western traders during 
his official visit to Zhangye in Gansu Province. The accounts are now lost except 
for Peiju’s preface which was included in his biography in the Suishu, or Annals of 
the Sui Dynasty (518-618). The second account is the Western Region chapter of the 
Suishu which apparently used information from the Xiyutuji when edited between A.D. 
629 and 630. The chapter on the Western Region in the Suishu speaks of a shrine 
on Mount Cong(‘onion’)-ling(‘mountain’) (1!) in the Cao (Kapisi) country (19) as 
follows: ‘Worshipping the licentious god is a custom of this country; there is a shrine 
for the god Suna whose ceremonial institution is extremely magnificent, roofed with 
gold and silver plates and paved with silver’. Xuanzang later came to eastern 


(11) Congling in Chinese classics is usually assigned to the Pamirs. 
(2) For the identification of Cao with Kapisi, see Kuwayama 1975: 96-101. 
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Afghanistan and described in the section on Jaukuta (1?) (presumably identifiable with 
Zabulistan in Islamic sources) in the Da Tang Xiyuji a shrine on Mount Sunasira at 
the southern border of that country. According to Monier-Williams (1899: 1082), 
Suna-sira is the name of two rural deities favorable to the growth of grain, probably 
personifications of ‘share’ and ‘plough’, but the name is identified by Yaska with Vayu 
and Aditya and by others with Indra and Vayu, or Indra and Surya. It was very rich 
with many precious objects dedicated to the god Suna who had come there from Mount 
Aruna. Xuanzang also states in the section on the Каріќї country in the same book 
that the god of Mount Aruna enviously looks afar at the richness of Mount Sunasira 
since he refused a previous proposal of the god Suni to live together on Mount Aruna at 
the time when Suna had just arrived from far away and was seeking a place to rest. 

The two tales cited above well suggest that in the early 7th century there occurred 
in Kapist something like a religious conflict between two groups worshipping the god 
Suna and the god Sürya respectively, a conflict which might also reflect contemporary 
political issues. If the tale Xuanzang heard was simply propaganda maintained by the 
Aruna (or Surya) sect and we are allowed to regard Mount Congling in the Suishu 
as an earlier name for Mount Aruna in the Da Tang Xiyuji, it might be true that 
Khair Khana is the very site where the god Suna had been worshipped — in the Early 
Shrine — until the arrival of the worshippers of Sürya who forced the Suna sect south, 
changed the name of the site from Mount Congling to Mount Áruna, built their own 
shrine — the later Three Sanctuaries — and invented the story about the god of 
Aruna rejecting the newcomer, Suna, so as to legitimize their hold on the site. If this 
hypothesis is accepted, the date of this change seems attributable to the period between 
A.D. 606 and 629 since Mount Congling in the Swishu was first recorded by Peiju 
in A.D. 606, when he edited his IJustrated Accounts, and Mount Aruna already existed 
there on Xuanzang's visit to Каріќтіп A.D. 629. The later Three Sanctuaries at Khair 
Khana — call it Khair Khana II — were installed after, sometime between these dates. 
Since there are a number of links between Khair Khana II and Tapa Skandar II 
— marble Brahmanical sculptures, architectural designs, and a variety of material 
finds — the above evidence for dating the construction of the Three Sanctuaries serves 
to verify the attribution of the inception of Tapa Skandar II itself to the very early 
7th century at the latest. 


(P) Jaukuta is a phonetically restored form for the original Chinese Caojuzha (Mizutani 1970: 370). 
The section on the country Xieyue in the Western Region chapter of the Tangsby says that, originally 
called Caojuzha or Caoju and also called Hedaluozhi in the time of the Xianging era (656-660), this 
country was renamed as Xieyue by the Empress Wu (690-704). Evidently Caojuzha (or Caoju) is first 
given in the Da Tang Kiyuji and another denomination, Caoli, is also recorded as an epithet in the 
same section of the De Tang Kiyuji. Later in the third decade of the 8th century Huichao followed the 
Empress Wu to call it Xieyue, but he also gave another name Shehuluosatana which was locally being 
used by the people of the country. Furthermore, Xuanying gives a similar denomination Shewutusuotana 
(the Kuanying Yinyi, vol 18). If Caoli is restored as Jawuli ог Jawula, Xieyue as Jawul and Shebulucsatene 
or Shewutusuotana аз Jawula[de]stan, Jaukuta may be isolated from all of the other denominations. 
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5. Tapa Sardar Evidence 


In addition to Tapa Skandar, the Italian excavations at Tapa Sardar also provide 
recently established stratigraphical references for the appearance of medallion-stamped 
pottery. This pottery made its appearance at Tapa Sardar in Early Period II which 
has two phases, А (earlier) and B (later), and continued to be used in the Late Period 
(Taddei & Verardi 1984: 43). For the chronology of Early Period II the most relevant 
area is around Stupa 64 and the miniature city wall (69), both of them located midway 
on the northwestern slope of the mound. Stüpa 64 was built at a higher level than 
the Early Period I structure 65 (fig. 7). According to Taddei, medallion-stamped pottery 
was found in the filling collected to support a mud floor around Stupa 64. The mud 
floor connects the stupa with the miniature city wall (69), strengthened with the square, 
round and semi-octagonal bastions, and partially covers the foot of 69. This pottery 
was also found in stratigraphical Layers 5 and 6 representing debris from the destruction 
of Early Period П which covers the area of Stupa 64. No specimen was found in Layer 

7 which precedes the monuments of Early Period II in this area. 

Taddei first provisionally dated Early Period II in the 3rd century A.D. on the 
grounds of the palaeographical interpretation of a Brahmi inscription executed on the 
above mentioned mud floor between Stupa 64 and the miniature city wall 69 (Taddei 
1972: 383). Parlato later suggested that it showed archaic features without actually 
being so old and placed it in the 4th century A.D. (Parlato 1979: 265). In a more 
recent personal communication replying to my scepticism about an early date for Stupa 
64, Taddei suggests, with several factors in mind, that the inscription does seem to 
be later than the 3rd century. He thinks that ‘if the ancient sanctuary — including 
the area of Stupa 64 — was destroyed sometime in the 7th century.A.D. by an Arab 
invasion (table 1), the inscription cannot be four hundred years older unless the area 
of Stupa 64 was kept safely closed for some particular reason’. He further opines 
that, ‘although a 7th century date for the site’s destruction is only a hypothesis, it 
matches well with the style of the clay sculptures found in the debris (Layers 5 and 
6)’, leftovers attributable to Early Period П. He suggests the 6th century for most 
of the sculptural fragments found in the filling that covered the area of 64, 69, and 
the mud floor with Brahmi inscription (Taddei, forthcoming) (1%). 


(4) I would like to express my most sincere gratitude to Prof. Maurizio Taddei for his kind delivery 
at the very beginning of January, 1989 of both information on the chronological situation of the medallion- 
stamped pottery found in the Early Period П at Tapa Sardar and his latest opinion about its dating. 
I also thank him for having given me the opportunity to go through the manuscript of his unpublished 
paper on Tapa Sardar originally read in a series of lectures delivered in the College de France, “Le sanctuaire 
bouddhique de Тара Sardár prés de Сһахпі, Afghanistan’. 
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Table 1 - Tbe Arabic Intrusions into Ње Kabul Gbazni Region im tbe 7th Century A.D. According to 
Bosworth (1968) 


A.HJA.D. 
31/651-52 Al-Rab? b. Ziyad made campaign to Sistan: Arrival of the Arabic troops in Sistan via 
Kerman. 


33/653-54 "АЫ ar-Rahman b. Samura became the Governor of Sistan and attacked the local chieftain 
Rutbil in both Zamin Dawar and Zabulistan. 


36/657 The troops of Ibn Samura fought against Rutbil and Kabul Shah. 

46/666 Al-Rabi’ b. Ziyad fought against Rutbil in al-Rukhkhaj and Zamin Dawar. 

51/671 "Ubaid Allah subdued the lands of Rutbil end Kabul. 

53/673 Appointed as Governor of Sistan, 'Abbad b. Ziyád invaded Qandahar and Kabul. 

61/681  Yandb. Ziyad made an extensive campaign toward Zamin Dawar and Kabul, but was 
defeated by Rutbil. 

67/686 "Abd al-Aziz b. 'Abd Allah drove back Rutbil who had invaded Sistan. 

74/693-94 — 'Abd Allah b. Umayya fought against Rutbil and made peace with him. 

78/697 "Ubaid Allah b. Abi Bekra fought against Rutbil but was bitterly defeated. 

79/698-99 ‘Ubeid Allah b. АЫ Bakra made peace with Rutbil. 


80/699 Ibn al-Ash'ath who rebelled in Sistan leagued with Rutbil, but was defeated by the Arab 
troops and fled to Rutbil at Bust. 


Discussing the inscription, Parlato makes an important point when she states that 
the region around Tapa Sardar is not purely Indian. The inscriptions at both Tapa 
Sardar and Tapa Skandar actually reflect an environment on the outskirts of India 
where old-fashioned or transitional styles of script possibly lived much longer than 
in their homeland. For example, the Uma-Maheévara inscription from Tapa Skandar 
bears a distinctive mark of the 6th-century style of Acute-Angled Brahmi in India 
proper. Nevertheless, some of the characters show characteristics of the succeeding 
Nagari script (Yamada 1972). Thus, relying on a strict palaeographical i interpretation 
for dating is only valid within India itself. The peculiarities encountered in both 
inscriptions might allow for the possibility that the Tapa Sardar Brahmi script was 
used soon before or even at the same time as the strangely mixed characters of the 
Uma-Maheávara inscription. 

The hypothesis that the area around Stupa 64 at Tapa Sardar was destroyed at 
the advent of the Arabs into Zabulistan in the sixth and seventh decades of the 7th 
century also finds support in the sizes of the site's mud bricks (see table 2). Mud 
bricks of dimensions 40 x 40, 38 x 38, and 38 x 19 cm. should be regarded as the sizes 
most common to the monuments south of the Hindukush: for example, Begram III, 
Shotorak, Tapa Sardar (Late Period), Tapa Skander II, Tepe Maranjan (later phase), 
and Saka Fort — all sites which revealed medallion-stamped pottery and round bastions 
constructed of bricks of the above three sizes. Exceptions to this pattern occur at 
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Fig. 7 - Tapa Sardar. Plan around Stupa 64 and Miniature City Wall 69. (After Taddei 
& Verardi 1984: drawing 6). 


Tepe Maranjan (earlier phase) where bricks of unusually large dimension (50 x 50 x 15 
cm.) were found in the earlier phase of the 4а/а, Fondukistan (t.p.q. A.D. 689) where 
38 x 38 cm. bricks were exclusively used but no medallion-stamped pottery was reported, 
and Gul Dara in Logar where medallion-stamped pottery was discovered but no bricks 
of the usual dimensions were used in construction. The largest of the three common 
dimensions, 40 x 40 cm., made its first appearance at Begram I, the earliest among 
the sites in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region and datable to sometime before Kanishka 
I if one believes Ghirshman, and continued to be used at Begram II with no bricks 
of the other sizes suggesting that this size of brick had a much longer life than the 
38 x 38 and 38 x 19 cm. bricks. 
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Table 2 - Mud Bricks at the Monuments in the Kapist-Kabul-Gbazni Region 


Site 


Begram I 

Begram I (City Wall) 

Begram II 

Begram III (House) 

Begram (Qala in the city area) 
Begram (Fortress outside of the city) 
Fondukistan 

Gul Dara (Chapel ʻO’) 

Gul Dara (D2) 

Gul Dara (B7) 

Gul Dara (20) 

Khair Khana (Early) 

Khair Khana (Late) | 
Khair Khana (Build. south of ‘E’) 
Saka Fort (Bastion I) 

Saka Fort (Bastion C) 

Saka Fort (Court T) 

Shotorak (Between D and Е) 
Shotorak (Bastion at D12) 
Shotorak (Shrine D9) 


Shotorak (Wall between D3 and D11) 


Tape Sardar (Early II-A) 
Tapa Sardar (Early II-B) 
Tapa Sardar (Late) 

Tapa Skandar (Fort A) 
Тара Skandar (Shrine С) 
Tapa Skandar (Shrine В) 
Тара Skandar (Building М) 
Tapa Skendar (Shrine S) 
Tapa Skandar (Fortification) 


Tapa Skandar (Vaulted corridor) 
Tapa Skandar (Building F) 
Tapa Skandar (Building H) 
Tepe Магапјап (Qal'a) 

Tepe Maranjan (Bastion) 
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“Size of Brick 
40 x 40 x 10. 
40 x 40 x 10, 12, 14. 
40 x 40 x 10. Pakhsa. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 
Pakhsa. 
38 х 38 x9. 
41 х41х 9.5. 
40 x 40 x 9, 10. 
42 x 42 x 10. 
42.5 x 42.5 x 11. 
40 x 40 x 11. Pakhsa. 
38 x 38 x9. 
42 x 42x 11. 38x 38 x9. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 
40 x 40 x 10 38 x 38x 9. 
40 x 40 x 10. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 
38x 38 x 9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 
42 x 42 x (?). 
47 x 47 x (2). 46 x 46 x (?). 
40 x 40 x (?). 38 x 38 x 9. 38x 19 x 9. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 38 x 19 x 9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 
38 x 38 х9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 38x 19 x 9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 38 x 19 x 9. 
50x 50x15. 46 x 46 x 10, 12. 40 x 40 x 10. 
38 x 38 x 9. 38 x 19 x 9. 
46 x 46 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. | 
38 x 38 x 9. 38 x 19 х9. 
38 x 38 x 9. 38x 19x 9. 
50 x 50x 15. 
40 x 40 x 10. 38 x 38 x 9. 
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According to Taddei & Verardi, mud bricks measuring 42 x 42 cm. belong to Phase 
А (earlier) of Early Period II at Tapa Sardar and those of 46/47 x 46/47 cm. belong 
to Phase B (later). Аз mentioned before, medallion-stamped pottery first occurred 
at Tapa Sardar during this period which Taddei now suggests existed up to the 6th 
or even 7th century. In the Late Period, which they date to the 7th-9th centuries, 
the three smaller, common sizes were used. This evidence of Tapa Sardar relating 
differences in brick size to specific stratigraphic levels seems valid only within the 
site of Tapa Sardar, particularly when viewed against additional evidence available 
to us at Tapa Skandar and Khair Khana. 

At Khair Khana bricks measuring 42 x 42 and 38 x 38 cm. were both found still 
intact in 1974 in the walls of the building to the south of Building E (P). Excavations 
at the northwestern margin of Tapa Skandar revealed a vaulted corridor, attributable 
to Period II, which runs through the fortification wall. It contains walls built up of 
layers of bricks measuring 46 x 46 cm. alternating with layers of pakhsa which support 
the barrel-vaulted ceiling made of bricks measuring 38 x 38 cm. (Kuwayama 1976a: 
11-12; 1978: 11-12). As an aside, layers of bricks alternating with layers of pakhsa 
are not only found at Tapa Skandar II but are also used at the qal'a in Begram. 
Presumably this device further represents a chronological parallelism between the 
two sites. 

The use of both the larger and smaller dimension bricks side by side in one and 
the same walls at the same time at sites like Tapa Skandar and Khair Khana which, 
as previously shown, must have existed in the very early 7th century, suggests that 
bricks used in the Early Period at Tapa Sardar, 42 x 42 and 46/47 x 46/47 cm., cannot 
always be assumed to be earlier than those measuring 38 x 38 cm. in the Late Period. 
This fact indicates the possibility that both of the phases, А and B, in Early Period 
II at Tapa Sardar overlapped Tapa Skandar II and Khair Khana II and reinforces the 
other evidence suggesting that the date for the appearance of medallion-stamped pottery 
in the area around Stupa 64 at Tapa Sardar is much later than one might expect from 
the palaeographical evidence. It is consistent, as well, with the hypothesis that the 
Early Period ended with an Arab invasion from Zamin Dawar in the south (table 1). 
Further, the evidence may even indicate that the Early Period should be dated quite 
close to the Late Period which also overlaps Period П at Tapa Skandar — апа Begram 
III, as well. At least, there is no evidence necessitating a long chronological vacuum 
between the end of the Early Period and the beginning of the Late Period at Tapa 
Sardar. i 


(12) It is unclear, in fact, whether or not Building E is attributable to Period II since no 
statigraphical cross-section connecting the sanctuaries with Building E is given in the original report of 
the excavations. Itis at least certain that the Building E complex was built on top of the floor extending 
to the east from the Inner Court, and it is also clear that on the western part of the floor of the Inner 
Court stood the foundation of the ‘Ancien Sanctusire’. 
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6. Two Periods at Тере Maranjan апа Sbotorak 


Now our scope should be expanded from Begram IIT, Tapa Sardar (Early and 
Late Periods) and Tapa Skandar П to two Buddhist monasteries, Тере Maranjan in 
Kabul and Shotorak in Kapisi, which may not be as early as previously supposed. 


1) Tepe Maranjan 


Drawing proper attention to the published layout of Tepe Maranjan which differs 
at several points from descriptions and photographs given by the excavator, Fussman 
(Fussman & Le Berre 1976: 95-99) claimed that Tepe Maranjan underwent three 
successive phases (fig. 8). In the first and earliest phase it was only a secular building 
of square plan, called by the excavators a gala, externally reinforced by round bastions 
at each angle and internally comprising one oblong and two square rooms. Fussman 
maintained that the site later changed into a Buddhist precinct with the building of 
the stupa to the west of the 4a/'a and two arched niches in the western face of the 
western wall of the 4a/'a for enshrining Buddha and Bodhisattva images. At the last 
stage of Тере Maranjan these niches were blocked up with а 90 cm. wide wall (Wall : 
А in fig. 8) running from the northwestern bastion to the southwestern one and closing 
off the doorway to the gala. The stupa was also enclosed on all four sides by the 
construction of other new walls of the same width (Wall C and D in fig. 8). 

In an attempt to date these three phases, Fussman gave importance to the coin 
hoard hidden in the wall at the level of third step of a staircase which he claims must 
have been attached to the northern wall of the oblong room of the qal'a. Fussman, 
recalling that the Vinaya did not allow monks to possess money, attributed the Sassanian 
silver and Kushano-Sassanian gold coins to the time of sécular usage of the site. 
Accordingly he dates the qa/'a, which has round bastions, to the 4th century A.D. 
He dates the Buddhist phases of Tepe Maranjan to the 6th and the 7th centuries for 
the reason that the seated clay images in the niches predate in style those from 
Fondukistan which are not earlier than A.D. 689. 

Despite his proper doubt about the word ‘creuser’ which Carl used (Carl & Hackin 
1959: 7), Fussman eventually followed the excavator who had observed the niche as 
follows: ‘sur la face ouest, une niche de 1 m. 25 de largeur, creusée dans l'épaisseur 
du mur de briques а 1а chaux’. Yet I am quite sceptical of the hypothesis that a wall 
built of mud bricks of such a large size as 50 x 50 x 15 cm. was dug into simply to 
make niches. Moreover, one can hardly imagine the construction of a rough arch with 
mud bricks on top of a niche cut out of such a strong wall (Carl & Hackin 1959: 
figs. 5, 6). Therefore I do not hesitate to propose that the two arched niches Е and 
F — only one of which, however, is shown on the ground plan given in Carl & Hackin 
(1959: fig. C) — were made at the same time as the qa/'a (fig. 8). Further, existence 
of the niches оп the outer side of the western wall of the gala means that the qa/'a 
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and the stupa to the west of it were contemporaneous: the niches enshrining the images 
would not make any sense without the stupa located to the west of them. 

The round bastions.may not have existed with the qa/'a in this stage. According 
to Carl, the gal‘a itself was built solely with the 50 x 50 x 15 cm. bricks and probably 
not supported by a masoned foundation, while the round bastions ‘simply added at 
at least three angles’ were built on a retaining wall masoned with large river boulders 
and with ‘mud bricks’ of much more restricted size than the above sizable bricks. The 
size of brick employed in the round bastions was not mentioned by the excavator, 
yet ‘bricks of much more restricted size’ suggests the usage of either the 38 x 38 x 9 
cm. square brick or the 40 x 40 x 10 cm. brick, or both, when compared with the known 
sizes of bricks at other monuments in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region. From Tapa 
Sardar and Tapa Skandar those measuring 46/47 cm. are known, but these types are 
too large to match well with what is termed ‘much more restricted’. If the qal'a and 
the bastions were built at the same time, as Fussman thought, bricks of the same size 
would have been used for both of the constructions and Carl would not have given 
a description that the bastion were simply jointed to the mud bricks of the previous 
wall without any direct connection (Carl & Hackin 1959: 7). In the case of at least 
the southeastern bastion, it was built together in one and the same, body with a 
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completely new wall, encasing the previous one. Technically the addition of such 
а new wall provides stability: it enlarges the building at that part. А high round 
tower directly attached to a previous wall would have by no means been stable. 
Archaeologically the addition testifies to at least two periods not only at Tepe Maranjan 
but at any other monuments that have such added bastions (see Section 7, b). 

The enclosure walls of the stupa must have been built simultaneously with 
the round bastions. Although the excavator's ground plan shows a 90 cm. wide 
wall stopping a short way north of the southwestern bastion (Carl & Hackin 1959: 
fig. C), the photograph and description given by them (Carl & Hackin 1959: figs. 
1-6) clearly demonstrate that this wall originally connected the northwestern bastion 
to the southwestern bastion. The excavators apparently intentionally destroyed it in 
order to reveal the Bodhisattva niche — or perhaps to open up the western entrance 
to the gala. This fact was already referred to by Fussman, but he thought that this 
wall had been added later to the bastions which he considered built at the same time 
as the gala. It is also possible that the wall was partially destroyed by Ghulam 
Muhieddin Khan who opened up some trenches at the site before the arrival of the 
French team. 

My interpretation of the Tepe Maranjan excavations therefore allows for the 
monument to have undergone two periods: 


a. Period I — From the beginning it was established as a Buddhist precinct which 
comprised the stupa on the west and a square building (qal'a) on the east. To this 
first period belong the seated images of Buddha and Bodhisattva enshrined in the niches 
(E and F) on the west face of the square building. 


b. Period П — The square building was reinforced with the round bastions and the 
stupa was enclosed with the 90 cm. wide walls (А, C and D), the eastern wall (A) 
of which encased the western wall of the square building and blocked up the niches 
and the doorway connecting the stupa to the square building. It was necessary to 
construct this wall connecting the southwestern and the northwestern bastions for 
stability. Enclosed by walls on all four sides, the stupa found itself situated about 
130 cm. east of the real center of the enclosed court. The unsymmetrical location 
of the stupa on the new plan helps to confirm that the stupa had already been there 


before the enclosure was made. 


Medallion-stamped potsherds were unearthed in the area to the north and the 
east of the square building at Tepe Maranjan. Also, Hackin explains the discovery 
of the top part of a medallion-stamped jar immediately after he describes Carl’s discovery 
of-the coin hoard while pulling down the staircase leading to the roof-terrace (Carl 
& Hackin 1959: 12). Hackin does not give any accurate information about where 
Carl actually found the jar and how closely the jar had been placed to the hoard. 
However, judging from the order of his description, it was possibly found during the 
work of demolishing the staircase. If so, the medallion-stamped pottery may have 
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belonged to Period П, the phase of building the bastions to which the staircase 
gave access. 

As for the coin hoard, it is virtually impossible and certainly impracticable to 
attribute it to a well-defined period. According to Hackin, it comprised twelve gold 
coins of the Kushano-Sassanian series and three hundred seventy-three silver coins 
issued by Shapur II, Ardashir П and Shapür III. A vague description, a probable 
false printing of the photograph of the staircase (Carl & Hackin 1959: fig. 4) and the 
absence of the staircase on the plan of the site combine to raise a handful of unsolvable 
questions as to when the hoard was concealed: Was it concealed at the same time аз. 
the building of the wall? Was the wall given its final coating after concealing the hoard 
and before attaching the staircase? Was it concealed immediately, at the same time 
as the building of the staircase, without coating? 

The numerous uncertainties about the circumstances surrounding the hiding of 
the hoard compel us to rely on the clues available to us for establishing a relative 
chronology not only between different constructions within Tepe Maranjan itself but 
also between different monuments throughout the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region. A 
summary of such clues will be provided after the following discussion of Shotorak. 


2) Shotorak 


Surface examinations of the Buddhist monasteries of Top Dara near Charikar, Borji 
Kafir near Tapa Skandar and several others in Shevaki and Kamari, all unexcavated, 
tentatively allow us to suppose that they consist of an imposing, lofty stupa lying on 
the same long median line as a rectangular monastic building as in the case of the excavated 
site of Gul Dara monastery in Logar (fig. 9; Fussman & Le Berre 1976: pls. I-ID. Another 
category of monastic complex as exemplified by Shotorak (fig. 10), Kham Zargar, Tepe 
Maranjan (fig. 8) and Tapa Sardar, on the other hand, has quite a different layout 
for a Buddhist sanctuary from that of the above group. We are still not in a position 
to say whether the difference between the two categories was derived from differing 
Buddhist sects or whether it represents a chronological difference. In any case, among 
the latter category Shotorak underwent at least two periods, an earlier and a later one, 
and the Late Period can be further divided into two phases (fig. 10). 

Insofar as the DAFA excavation at Shotorak is concerned (Meunié 1942), all that 
was made accessible through Meunié’s dig is presumably the later Buddhist temple 
that was completely renovated after the decay of an original precinct, that of the Early 
Period. Nothing of the Early Period, however, seems to have remained except for 
some of the schist images well recalling sculptural idioms found in Swat and Gandhara 
to the east (e.g., Meunié 1942: pls. ХШ 45, ХУП 56-57, XIX 62, XXII 69-70, 
XXVII 81, XXVIII 87) and elements indigenous to faraway Mathura (Meunié 
1942: pl. XXXIX 130). A clue for assigning the origina] construction of the Main 
Stupa found by Meunié, which was later encased with many deep recesses, to the Late 
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Fig. 9 - Сш Dara in Logar. Layout of Main Stupa 
and Monastery. (After Fussman & Le Berre 1976: 
0 30m pl. ID. 


Period is its facing masoned with thin slabs of schist which, as I will suggest in the 
next section of this paper, appears to be a later feature of stupas in east Afghanistan. 
In any case, the date of this structure built of thin slabs of schist can by no means 
be consistent with any date potentially attributable to the above schist images. 
Sometime after the first construction, the Main Stupa F1 completely changed its 
appearance, decorated on the south, west and north sides with three deep niches flanked 
on each side by a column (pilier, according to Meunié) which was characteristically 
built of square dressed stones and schist slabs of regularized thickness. Evidently the 
monuments of the Later Period belong to at least two sub-phases, А (earlier) and B 
(later), and both of them can be attributed to the same period as Begram III, based 
on Meunié's report (1942: 67) that the potsherds found in great number at Shotorak 
did not differ from those found in Begram Bazar (- Begram IIT). 
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Fig. 10 - $ҺоїогаК. General Plan. (After Meunié 1942: 10). 


Particularly characteristic of Shotorak in Phase B of the Late Period are the deep 
niches, which were also applied to other smaller stupas, D2, D3, D4 and D6, in Court 
D (fig. 11). Most of the schist sculptures excavated by Meunié — except for those 
definitely assignable to the Early Period — may, in reality, have originated in Phase 
A of the Late Period and have been reused as materials not only for building stupas 
and small shrines, but also as images for decorating the niches of stupas and shrines 
of Phase B of the Late Period (Meunié 1942: 27). The type of sculpture most peculiar 
to Shotorak and used, for example, in the deep niches is the Buddha statue carved 
together with an aureole rounded or arched at the top (e.g., Meunié 1942: pls. Ш 
10, X 36). If it is admitted that such arched aureoles were carved to fit well with 
the shape of niches, the group of sculptures with such an aureole may be attributable 
to the later phase of the Late Period. Also attributable to Phase B are clay sculptures 
found in the recess made in the eastern wall of Room D4 (Meunié 1942: pl. УП 23), 
in the recess later encased by the north wall of construction D9 (Meunié 1942: 
pl. VI 17-20) and the clay standing Buddha image attached to the southern side 
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of Stupa D2, which looks too large for the size of stupa itself (Meunié 1942: 
pl. V 16). | 

To the period of construction of the deep niches on the Main Stupa the last stage 
of Stupa F6 clearly corresponds (fig. 10). In the first stage, Stupa F6 was one of two 
stupas of square ground plan flanking the first step of the stairway to the Main Stupa 
of Phase А. The redressing work which took place twice on only the east side of F6 
changed this simple stupa into a shrine-like edifice facing to the east, composed of 
bas-reliefs and sculptures which were possibly brought from other locations within 
the site of Shotorak (Meunié 1942: 14-15). Especially in the last phase of construction 
on F6, structures quite similar, in a technical sense, to the columns surrounding the 
main Stupa F1 of Phase B were built on each side of the central socle which supported 
either a statue or a stele already lost at the time of excavation. Meunié further noted 
that a small reliquary pot was found 'inside of the socle' of F6 (Meunié 1942: 67). 
It is a burnished pottery jar of fine black ware which, according to Meunié, shares 
a common characteristic with pottery goblets and dishes unearthed at Sake Fort which 
I have already cited as a monument which produced medallion-stamped pottery and 
was reinforced by round bastions. This kind of column was also raised on the south 
side of F6, bordering a deep niche which enshrined a seated schist statue of Buddha 
with flames on both shoulders and with its face mutilated (Meunié 1946: pl. Ш 10), 
apparently by the hands of iconoclasts. 

Four stupas, D1, D2, D3 and D6 in Court D at Shotorak were most probably 
all raised at the same time, since the first three are horizontally linked by the same 
slab pavement (fig. 11) and the last three have some clear typological similarities in 
the construction of the niches recessed on the lower bases of the square plinths 
(fig. 12). First, all these niches are characteristically deeper than those usually designed 
under the arcades which surround the different stages of the bases of stupas. Second, 
some of these niches are trapezoidal in elevation except for the destroyed example 
of D6 and flanked by pilasters which differ from all the other pilasters supporting 
the stages of the base of the same stupa (fig. 12: D2, D3, D6). As will be shown, 
such deep niches not only help establish the relative chronology of constructions within 
Shotorak but-also provide a clue as to the chronological relationship between Shotorak 
and other monuments in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region. 

Stupa D4 also has this kind of deep niche (fig. 12: D4). In this case the niches 
are recessed in each bay of the octagonal stage. The device of placing a deep recess 
on all sides is similar to the final construction of the central Stupa F1 during Phase 
B. Stupa D4 is in the same chronological position as Stupas D2 and D3 since they 
all are surrounded by similar pavement and have the deep niches. 

Clay images were enshrined in another kind of niche: Niches D3 and D4 which 
were recessed into the walls facing Stupas D3 and D4 (fig. 11). The logical spatial 
relationship between these two niches and Stupas D3 and D4 indicates a close 
chronological relationship between them and consequently with Stupas D2 and D6 
as well. Wall niches enshrining clay images are not only found at Shotorak but also 
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Fig. 11 - Shotorak. Plan of Court D. Not to scale. (After Meunié 1942: 21). 


at Tepe Maranjan of Period I and at Tapa Shotor in Hadda (Tarzi 1976, Kuwayama 
1987b), not to mention Fondukistan. 

To a phase post-Late Period belong the constructions D9, D11 and D12 (fig. 11). 
D9 opened onto Room D11. It blocked up Niche D3 and disturbed the pradaksina- 
patba on the south side of Stupa D3. The eastern face of the wall containing Niche 
D3 is not parallel with the western face, but exactly parallels the other long side of 
Room D11 which is horizontally aligned a little to the east, reinforced by circular Bastion 
D12. Since D11 and D12 are clearly askew in relation to the structures to the west 
and since D9 is structurally associated with D11, they must all be later additions 
belonging to a more recent phase. Belonging to the same phase may be Bastion K 
located in the very southwestern part of the site (fig. 10). Like D12, it is also a round 
bastion and, although not mentioned in the excavation report, from personal observation 
it was clearly added to a previous structure in conjunction with a new encasing wall, 
just as can be seen at the southeastern bastion at Tepe Maranjan (fig. 8) and at the 
southeastern bastion at Inner Fort (А) of Tapa Skandar (fig. 4). 
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The above evidence indicates that a stupa recessed with а deep niche may 
have been a later device in the Kapigi-Kabul region. At Tepe Maranjan we have 
seen that the stupa with a deep niche on the north side of the plinth existed from 
the earliest phase of the site. If we are right in thinking that a stupa with deep 
niche may represent a chronological parallelism between the sites, the earlier period 
of Tepe Maranjan could possibly be dated to the same time as Phase B (later) of 
the Later Period of Shotorak. The structures reinforced by circular bastions at 
both Tepe Maranjan (southeastern bastion) and Shotorak (Bastion K) would then 
be one step later than this phase (Section 7, h). 

In this connection, the building with bastions at four angles found within 
the fortification walls at Begram should be re-examined. Ghirshman regarded 
this building as belonging to Begram III simply for the reason that it was founded 
directly above Room T of Begram П. However, as Hackin already suspected, the 
existence of a bastioned qa/'a within a city area already protected by fortification 
walls is redundant. This redundancy may suggest that the qa/'a is later than 
the occupation of Begram Ш. If this hypothesis is correct, round bastions 
appeared in the Kapist-Kabul-Ghazni region as early as the period between Begram 
П (overlaps Tapa Skandar I) and Begram III (overlaps Tapa Skandar ID and 
continued to be used after Begram III, while the medallion-stamp decoration was 
first introduced in Begram III and also continued to exist after it, since a medallion- 
stamped potsherd was found in a room of the bastioned qal'a at Begram (Meunié 
1959: 104). 

The defacement of a seated Buddha settled into the south side of F6 
(Meunié 1942: pl. III 10) suggests that the image was intact at the time of the 
destruction of the sanctuary by the hands of iconoclasts. Usually iconoclasts have 
been assigned to no other than the Muslims. It is, however, not clear how 
aggressively the early Arabs in the Kapisi-Kabul-Gazni region took action against 
the icons and whether they really destroyed the Buddhist or the Hindu images in 
the early period of their invasions as part of their initial attempt to settle their 
religion in the pagan lands. Highly suggestive for this question is the recent analysis 
of the religion and society in early Arab Sind done by Maclean (1989: 22-82). 
Accepting the hitherto disputed views on Buddhist conversion to Islam, he 
persuasively concludes that not Hindus whose lives were based on agriculture but 
only Buddhists were converted to Islam since Buddhist commercial activities, which 
had supported Buddhist establishments in Sind, were supplanted by the Muslim 
traders whose lives were also based on long-distance trade. If so, there could be 
the possibility that Buddbist images were defaced by the converted Buddhists 
themselves as their profession of faith, although it remains only conjecture whether 
they did so at their own free will or by compulsion. This hypothesis also suggests 
an answer to the question why the Hindus survived longer than the Buddhists in 
the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region, as politically shown by the rise of the Hindu Shahi 
Dynasty in the 9th century (MacDowall 1968). 
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Fig. 12 - Stupas with deep niches (D2, D3, D4 and D6 at Shotorak) and octagonal stages (D4 at Shotorak 
and TK121 at Hadda). Not to scale for TK121. (After Meunié 1942: figs. 4-7 and Barthoux 1933: fig. 89). 
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7. Chronological Criteria for Monuments in tbe Kapifr-Kabul-Gbazni Region 


It is my thesis that archaeological features shared in common by monuments in 
the Kapi£i-Kabul-Ghazni region can be used as a basis to determine their chronology. 
I have stressed the importance of medallion-stamped pottery and round bastions on 
numerous occasions. In this paper I have also stressed the importance of those round 
bastions which were clearly added to previous structures, stupas with deep niches, 
and the dimensions of mud bricks used in construction. Other criteria are also available. 
À consolidated list and a tentative comparative chronology of the monuments follow: 


a. Medallion-stamped pottery (figs. 2 and 3): The occurrence of medallion-stamped 
pottery within the context of excavations at Begram III, Тара Skandar П, Tapa Sardar 
of Early Period II and Late Period has already been discussed in this paper with a 
special reference to Wardak. Its discovery at other sites in the Kapigi-Kabul-Ghazni 
region has also been briefly mentioned: Shotorak (Meunié 1942) (figs. 2.31, 3.14), 
Kham Zargar (fig. 2.6, 12 and fig. 3.3), Тере Kalan (Carl 1959c: 132.22), Тере 
Maranjan (Carl 1959c) (fig. 2.5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 24, 32, 40, 42 and fig. 3.18, 
20, 31, 35, 40, 46, 48, 52), Saka Fort (Carl 1959a) (fig. 2.1, 6, 10, 21, 24, 26, 27, 
53), Gul Dara in Logar (Fussman & Le Berre 1976) (fig. 2.3, 4, 10, 45, and fig. 3.12), 
and Jaghatu in Wardak (Scerrato 1967: 11 f. and figs. 47-48). 


b. Round Bastions and tbe.Specific Device of Annexation to an Existing Building: АП 
sites mentioned above with medallion-stamped pottery also had constructions with 
round bastions — with the exceptions of Kham Zargar and Jaghatu. Further, examples 
of such bastions having been added to а previous building have been found at Тере 
Maranjan (southeastern angle of the rectangular building), Tapa Skandar of Period II 
(southeastern corner of the Inner Fort), Shotorak of the Later Period (in the extreme 
southwestern area of the site), Saka Fort (northeastern portion of the northern tumulus), 
and Gul Dara in Logar (eastern corner of the monastery). In each of these cases the 
bastions were attached to a right-angled corner of the previous building, but not directly 
to the older building itself. Instead, they were built together in one and the same 
body with completely new walls which encased the previous ones. Thus each site must 
have at least two phases. The examples at Saka Fort and Shotorak are not described 
as such in the excavation reports but were visible at the time of my visits to the sites. 
Peculiar to all these examples is the outer line of the new wall:.it connects to the round 
bastion via a short interruption where it turns inwards at an obtuse angle (fig. 8: B). 


c. Stupas Constructed of Scbist Slabs of Regularized Thickness: This particular masonry, 
broadly attributable to the 7th and the early 8th centuries, is common to the Main 
Stupas at Tepe Maranjan, Shotorak of Phase A (earlier) of the Later Period, Fondukistan 
and to some of the smaller stupas at Tapa Sardar of Early Period II around the 
Main Stupa and on the terrace of the northwestern slope (Taddei 1968: figs. 34-37; 
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1972: fig. 16; 1978: fig. 5.51). Some of the small stupas in Courts F and D at 
Shotorak are also in this category. One may regard Stupas 11, 20, 21 and 64 at 
Tapa Sardar as the same type as Stupas D1, D2, D3; D4 and D6 of Phase B of the 
Later Period at Shotorak and the stupas at Tepe Maranjan and Fondukistan. 


d. Stwpas with Deep Niches: Four examples of stupas with deep niches have been 
described at Shotorak: D2, D3, D6 and D4. They are found at other sites as well. 
The deep niche on the lowest square plinth at Tepe Maranjan may be related to this 
particular category. But an undoubtedly much better example is Stupa 20 at Tapa 
Sardar of the Early Period II, located on the southwestern side of the Main Stupa. 
These two examples outside Shotorak were not covered with a flat ceiling but with 
a barrel-vault masoned with very thin slabs and they were not flanked by pilasters. 
As an aside, particular attention should be drawn to the barrel-vault of the niche in 
Stupa 20 which has a keystone at its apex. This kind of vault with a true arch is never 
found elsewhere to the south of the Hindukush, as far as I know. In Gandharan 
monasteries barrel-vaulted ceilings were built using traditional corbelling techniques, 
as mentioned long ago by Foucher (1905). In the regions west of Jalalabad they were 
built in successive courses of mud bricks — without keystones — inclined at a 45? 
angle in relation to the side walls against which they rested (Kuwayama 1987b: 158). 


e. Octagonal Constructions: Among the above stupas at Tapa Sardar built of schist 
slabs of regularized thickness, Stupa 64 (on the lower terrace) and Stupa 11 (at the 
east corner of the Main Stupa) have octagonal stages laid on their lowest square plinths. 
The octagonal design is very important in the context of later Buddhist monuments 
in east Afghanistan and northwest Pakistan. It was also used on the second plinth 
of small stupas at Shotorak (D4) and at Tepe Kalan (TK121) in Hadda (fig. 12; Barthoux 
1933: 101-2) and in the design of some of the Bamiyan caves. Аз I elsewhere stated 
(Kuwayama 1987, 1990), the prosperity of Buddhist activities, including the making 
of cave temples, in the kingdom of Bamiyan burst on the scene after Gandharan 
Buddhism had decayed parallel with the withdrawal of the Hephthalites from Northwest 
India which cannot have been earlier than the middle of the 6th century. The octagonal 
caves in Bamiyan are thus attributable to sometime after this date (see also Klimburg- 
Salter 1988: 305-12). In addition, Tapa Sardar, Shotorak and Bamiyan — as well 
as Тере Maranjan which has, however, no octagonal plan — share sculptural idioms 
including clay as raw material and certain stylistic peculiarities. Stupas built with 
octagonal plans in the region south of the Hindukush, therefore, should not be given 
so early a date as the 4th or the 5th century. 


f. Cinerary Urns: Another strong common feature between these sites is the custom 
of depositing cinerary urns (cf. Scerrato 1980). Besides the urn found at Fondukistan 
underneath the clay sculpture of a princely couple in Niche E and containing the Arab- 
Sassanian coins that give the terminus post quem at least to the above sculpture, a 
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pot containing calcified human bones was found under the low.bench for clay statues 
placed along the outer face of the southern enclosure wall of the stupa at Tepe Maranjan 
of the Late Period (Carl & Hackin 1959: 8). One was also reported at Tepe Kalan of 
Kuh-e Pahlawan, although we are not informed about where it was found (Carl 1959c: 
129.9). At Shotorak, a cinerary urn containing calcified bones was also unearthed in 
Chamber D8, placed 110 cm. below the floor. According to Meunié, this pottery jar 
is similar in its fabric to a huge number of potsherds unearthed at Shotorak of the same 
category as the one from Begram ‘Bazar’ (= Begram III) to which the medallion-stamped 
pottery belonged. 


g. Brick Dimensions: Sizes of bricks have been discussed in the context of the chronology 
of Tapa Sardar (Section 5) to include a list of sizes for monuments in the Kapisi-Kabul- 

Ghazni region (table 2). In particular, a comparison of sizes proved useful for proposing 
a relative chronology between Tapa Skandar II, Khair Khana II and Tapa Sardar of 
Early Period II (tables 1 and 3). | 


h. A Comparative Chronology of the Monuments in tbe Kapist-Kabul-Ghazni Region: 
In the table below I placed the beginning of Begram III in the middle of the 6th century. 
The kingdom of Каріќї was first mentioned in the biography of Gandharan monk 
Jinagupta in the second volume of the Tang Gaoseng zhuan (the Tang Biographies of 
Eminent Priests). Jinagupta as a member of a Buddhist mission left Gandhara for Kapiéi 
after his summer retreat in A.D. 554 and stayed there one year. The biography says 
that the Kapisian king very eagerly wanted his master-monk Јіпауаќаз to give a series 
of lectures supported by the king himself and that the advantages which Jinayasas 
and Jinagupta received from the king were extensive. The Biography also refers to 
their itinerary as it continued from Kapisi through Bamiyan to the Hephthalite 
headquarters where Jinagupta encountered the first West Turkish attack of the 
Hephthalites in A.D. 555. Taking into consideration the rise of the local political 
power, the Xingnie dynasty (Section 8), and the decline of the Hephthalites in both 
Tokharistan. and Northwest India, it may not be so far from truth that Begram III 
was initiated in the. middle of the 6th century (Kuwayama 1987a, 1990). 
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8. From Карії to Kabul 


Last but not least, the historical context should be discussed. After the victory 
over the Hephthalites in Tokharistan and the Hephthalites’ consequent decay in 
Northwest India in the middle of the 6th century A.D., the West Turks only occupied 
the lands most useful to the nomads in Tokharistan. They never passed through the 
Hindukush either southwards or southeastwards, but stayed within Tokharistan with 
their main gishlag at Huo (phonetically restituted as *War) in the Da Tang Xtyufi or 
Warwaliz in Islamic sources, which is evidently attributable to Bala Hisar near Qal‘a-e 
Zal on the south bank of the Amu Darya. By A.D. 628/629, the time of Xuanzang, 
they had already subjugated the local principalities covering Balkh to the west of “War, . 
Talaqan to the east of Khanabad, and the Khost and Nahrin districts on the highland 
which extends to the east of the middle valleys of the Surkhab and to the north of 
the Andarab at the foot of the Hindukush. It is through the latter area that they 
seem to have established friendly relations with Kapisi on the southern skirts of the 
Hindukush. Turkish relations with Kapisi are suggested by a description in the Da 
Tang Da Ciensi Sanzangfasbi zbuan that the Tardu Sad, a Turkish ruler residing at “War, 
promised Xuanzang an official escort to accompany him to Карїй (15). | 

Particularly important for the history of the Kabul valleys was this policy of- the | 
West Turks never to penetrate southeast of the Hindukush, unlike their predecessors . 
the Hephthalites, the Kidara Kushans and the Kushans. The withdrawal of Hephthalite 
power from Northwest India and the lack of concern of the West Turks toward Northwest 
India naturally stimulated local powers to rise. The vast regions to the west of the 
Indus fell into the hands of a local dynasty having originated from a ruler called Xingnie. 
The historical sources regarding the foreign relations of the Tang Dynasty such as the 
Jiu Tangshu (vol. 198), the Tang buzyao (vol. 99) and the Xin Tangshu (vol. 222a) describe 
that in Kapifi in A.D. 658 there was King Hejiezhi, the twelfth king on the line 
originated by Xingnie, and the Cefu yuangui (vol. 970) also tells that Hejiezhi ascended 
the throne on his father's retirement in A.D. 653. According to other information 
_in the above sources, this Kapisian dynasty governed over about eleven principalities 

— this number matches well with that given by Xuanzang — between Кар& and 
Gandhara along the Kabul River with Kapi$i as its summer residence and Gandhara 
as its winter one, and the dynastic capital city was called Ehe, which can possibly be 
identified with Kapisi-Begram of Period III which came into existence after а long 
vacuum following Period II of Begram which is probably contemporary with the Kushan 
rule in India.: This local kingdom to the west of the Indus appears in Chinese sources 
as either Jibin or, more properly, Kapifi, but I prefer the Pan-Kapisi Kingdom 


(15) For the withdrawal of Hephthalite power in both Tokharistan and Northwest India at the 
advent of the West Turks and its relevant political, geographical, and cultural implications, see 
Kuwayama 1989. 
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to either of the Chinese denominations. In the regions to the east of the Indus, on 
the other hand, the new-born Karkota Dynasty of Kashmir became powerful extending 
its political influence to the Chenab in the southeast and to the Salt Range in the south. 

This political environment from the middle of the 6th century onward caused 
a drastic change in the trade routes connecting the north with the south through the 
Hindukush, or the Great Snowy Mountains as it is called by Xuanzang. Before that 
time the Karakorum highway had connected Gandhara with Tokharistan to the 
northwest and with the Tarim Basin to the northeast. This route had flourished 
throughout several centuries since at least the Kushans and brought continuous 
prosperity to Gandhara and its Buddhist establishments. It was eventually replaced 
by a new route through the western Hindukush which became secure under the West 
Turkish hegemony. This change was really an epoch-making event by virtue of its 
atrophying effect on Gandhara and its promotion of Bamiyan and Каріќї as trade 
centres stimulating their sudden prosperity in and at the south foot of the Hindukush 
respectively (Kuwayama 1987a). It was the first time in history that the plain of Карїй 
was firmly connected with the north of the Hindukush. On this newly opened highway, 
therefore, the fashion current in the region south of the Hindukush for pottery with 
medallion-stamp decoration and for round bastions could suddenly be conveyed to 
the north. Relevant to this point are the strongholds reinforced by round bastions 
in the Hindukush recently published by the French team and their discovery of a sherd 
bearing a medallion stamp found at Ruin 6 near Gumbad-i Kalu between Bamiyan 
and the Hajigak Pass (Le Berre 1987: 78, 101), which was on one of the routes toward 
Tokharistan, the location of Kohna Masjid. 

The Карїйап missions came to the Tang court in the years 619, 629, 637, 
640, 642, 647, 648, 651, 652, 653, 654, 658, 670, 671, 692, 710, 719 and so on 
(table 3). We do not know how long the Kapifian king Hujiezhi ruled after his accession 
in A.D. 653 and therefore whether he sent such missions as those in the years 670, 
671, 692 and 710. Yet the year A.D. 719 is apparently the year of the first tribute 
of the Turkish king of Kapisi, to whom the Tang court gave on this occasion a new 
Turkish title, Qaradati Tegin. In the years between A.D. 658 and 719 something 
politically important certainly happened in Kapis. The event was most probably the 
Turkish usurpation of the local Xingnie Dynasty. Twenty years later, in A.D. 738, 
a Jibin king with the title Wusan-Tegin Sah sent an envoy to the Tang court and reported 
that his son, Fulinjipo, had succeeded him since he had become too old. After that 
year all of the envoys from Jibin came to Changan with Turkish official titles. The 
aged Wusan-Tegin Sah in A.D. 738 must have been the second Turkish ruler and 
the son of the usurper (17). 


(17) The author is preparing to publish a fresh interpretation of rulers and their coins of 6th-8th 
century Kapifi-Kebul-Zabul based on a detailed discussion with Mr M. Inaba, Member of the Kyoto 
University Institute for Research in Humanities. 
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Table 3 - Tbe Kingdom of Рез-Кар in Chinese Sources 


(A.D.) 

619 The First Mission from Каріќ to the Tang Court (Ji Tangshu, vol. 198. In Chinese sources such 
as Jiu Tangsbu, Xin Tangsbu, Teng buryao, Ton dian, Cefu унап и, Kapifi appears as Jibin). 

629  Xusnzang's visit to Карій. 


637 The Second Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Jew Temgsbu, vol. 198). The Third Kapifian 
Mission to the Tang Court (Ton dies, vol. 192, 8.). The Fourth Kapifian Mission to the Tang 
Court (Cefu ywangui, vol 970). 

640 The Fifth Карап Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu ywangui, vol. 970). 

642 The Sixth Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Jiu Tengsbu, vol. 198, Xin Tengsbu, vol. 221a 
and Cefu ywangut, vol. 970). 

647 The Seventh Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefw ywangut, vol. 970). 

648 The Eighth Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu ysangui, vol. 970). 

651 The Ninth Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu ywangui, vol. 970). 

652 The Tenth Карійап Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu yuangui, vol. 970). 

653 The Eleventh Kapifian Mission reported the accession of a new king to the Tang Court (Cef 
yuangsi, vol. 970) 

654 The Twelfth Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefw yuangui, vol. 970). 

658 The Thirteenth Kapifian Mission reported that the Kapisian king called Hejiezhi was the twelfth 
king on the line originated by Xingnie. On this occasion the Tang Court appointed this king 
to a Governor-General Xiuxian and set up the Government-General Xiuxian at the capital city 
of Каріќї (Jiu Tangsbu, vol. 198) 

661 The Tang Court established the Protectorate-General Anxi at Kucha which governed over the 
sixteen states in the Western Region including Kapifi at which capital locally called Ebe was again 
set up the Government-General Xiuxian (Jew Tangsbu, vol. 198, Teng buryao, vol. 99 and Zithi 
tongii«n, vol. 200). 

665  Xuanxhao's Visit to Kapifi (De Tang Хун quifa geoseng xbuan by Yijing, vol. 1). 

670 The Fourteenth Kapi£ian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu ywangut, vol. 970) 

671 The Fifteenth Kapifian Mission of the Tang Court (Cefw yuangut, vol. 970). 

692 The Sixteenth Карійап Mission to the Tang Court (Cefu унанри:, vol. 970). 

710  Xieyue (Zabulistan) and Jibin together sent their missions to the Tang Court (Cefw yuengui, vol. 
970) (Exactly speaking, Jibin should mean Kabul after the Turki Shah’s usurpation, but Kapiét 
is used here for Kabul only for convenience). 

719 The Seventeenth Kapifien Mission to the Tang Court. On this occasion the Tang Court admitted 
the king of Kapifi as the Qaradati Tegin (Jiu Тал Би, vol 198). 

720 The Eighteenth Kapifian Mission to the Tang Court (Cef ysengui, vol. 971). A mission also 
came from Zabulistan. In the ninth month, the Tang Court sent an envoy to Kapisi and Zabulistan 
and admitted Qaradati Iltábár Shiqu'er as the king of Zabulistan and Qaradati Теріп as the king 
of Jibin (Карі or Kabul) (Cefw yuangxt, vol. 964). 

727 Huichao's visit to Jibin and Zabulistan in A D. 726. 

738 The aged king of Jibin, Wusan-Tegin Sah, sent a memorial to the Tang Court on the occasion 
of the Nineteenth Mission and asked the Tang Emperor to accept his abdication in favour of 
his heir Fulinjipo. The Emperor accepted it and appointed Fulinjipo as the king of Jibin (Cefu 
yuangui, vol. 964). 
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On the occasion of the Twentieth Mission the Tang Emperor admitted that Bofuzhun, son of 
Fulinjipo, had succeeded to the king of Jibin and Uddyana (Jiu Tangsbs, vol. 198 and Tang buiyao, 
vol. 99). 

The Twenty-first Kapif£ian Mission to the Tang Court (Cefw yuaengui, vol. 971). 

The Hephthalite and the Twenty-second Kapifian Missions to the Tang Court (Cefu yuangni, 
vol. 971). 

The Twenty-third Kapifian Mission arrived at Changan and asked for a Tang official mission to 
Каріќ (Narratives of Wukong). 

Emperor Xuanzong sent an envoy of returning courtesies to Каріќт headed by Zhang Taoguang 
who was accompanied by about forty officials including Che Fengzhao (later Wukong) (do). 
Zhang Taoguang arrived in Gendhara and returned to China within this year, but Che Fengzhao 
remained in Gandhara because of his illness and later in Gandhara became a monk named 
Dharmedhatu. Dharmadhatu again received the complete precepts when beck in China and was 
renamed Wukong (do.). 

The Zabulistan and the Twenty-fourth Kanifian Missions to the Tang Court (Cefw ywangut, vol. 971). 
The Gandharan king sent an envoy headed by Tafu Tegin and Chebishi Tarkhan to the Tang 
Court (Сејм yuangui, vol. 976). 


The usurper is possibly identifiable with Barha Теріп in the Ta’rikh al-Hind by 


Biruni and Aye (father) in the Wang Wu-Tianzbuguo zhuan (A record of travels to 
India comprising the Five Districts) by Huichao. Based on his visit in the third decade 
of the 8th century to the regions between Jibin and Gandhara, which were ruled by 
the Turkish king with his Turkish troops in hand, Huichao explained how these Turks 
had succeeded to political power there as follows: 


This country had originally been ruled by a king of Jibin (Кар) under whom the 
father (Aya) of the Turkish king was subject with his tribesmen and his troops; when 
the Turkish forces became more active afterwards, he killed the king of Jibin and 
became chief of the kingdom; accordingly this kingdom abutted on the frontier with 
the supreme king of the Turks [of the northern land], [...] but this usurper was not 
in the same line as the northern Turks. 


A story about the rise of the Turks in the south of the Hindukush described by Birüni 
fits well with that by Huichao: 
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The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who were said to be of Tibetan 
origin; the first of them, Barhatakin (Barha Tegin), came into the country and entered 
a cave in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping on hands and knees 
[...]. Some days after he had entered the cave, he began to creep out of it in the 

- presence of the people, who looked on him as a newborn baby; he wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and arms; now people honoured 
him as a being of miraculous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in fact 
he brought those countries under his sway and ruled them under the title of a shahiya 
of Kabul. [Sachau 1964: П 13-18] 
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In view of the fact that no written evidence exists indicating that the West 
Turks in Tokharistan invaded Каріќї and the fact that Huichao clearly says that the 
Turks to which the usurper of Kapisi belonged were not the same as those in the north, 
we have excellent reasons to suggest that these Turks were quite different from those 
of the north — i.e., not in the lineage of the West Turks — and that they had long 
resided in a region south of the Hindukush; even earlier than Xuanzang who noted 
that a Turk was the ruler of Fulishi-sthana. In the time of Xuanzang, a Turkish ruler 
residing south of the Hindukush was exceptional The district called by Xuanzang 
Fulishi-sthana was, according to the Da Tang Xzyufi, situated about five hundred Chinese 
miles to the north of Jaukuta (Jawudasthana or Zabulistan) and between Zabulistan 
and Каріќї, measuring about two thousand Chinese miles from east to west and about 
one thousand from north to south. It is also identifiable, from the viewpoint of 
geographical interrelationship, with Hushijian in the Western Region chapter of the 
Tangshu which is located to the north of Zabulistan and to the southeast of Bamiyan. 
Notwithstanding that both Fulishi-sthana and Hushijian are quite unknown in other 
documents, it is reasonable to identify them with the district around Kabul, which 
may have included the areas from Maidan, or even Wardak, in the west to the Lataband 
Pass in the east. This tentative conclusion about the situation of Fulishi-sthana would 
suggest that the Turkish minority under Barha Tegin, the father of the Wusan-Tegin 
Sah, had been subject to the local king of the Xingnie Dynasty but after increasing 
their power in and around Kabul they finally replaced the Xingnie Dynasty itself, long 
before Huichao's visit to the region. 

In this connexion something about Kabul should be mentioned. The strange 
fact is that the name Kabul appears only in Islamic sources without any mention of 
Kapiái in relation to the Arabic intrusion from Zamin Dawar northwards. The Chinese 
sources never mention the area, although it is sometimes suggested that the Chinese 
denomination Jibin might cover not only Kapisi but also Kabul. A solution to this 
enigma is perhaps available within the context of the political changes just described: 
the political centre in the western Pan-Kapifi kingdom was shifting from Kapisi-Begram 
III southward to Kabul as the Turks in the regions around Kabul became increasingly 
powerful in the last years of the 7th century. This would not be only a hypothesis 
if the gal‘as in and outside of Begram III could be proven to be one step later than 
the closing years of tbe city Begram III. B 

In the gal‘a within the city area there were found potsherds with medallion-stamp 
decorations, while Fondukistan, datable to around the end of the 7th century A.D., 
produced no such pottery. Therefore I very tentatively and modestly date the 
disappearance of this kind of pottery in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region to the early 
8th century. This conclusion resists the 7th-9th century dating given by Taddei to 
the Late Period of Tapa Sardar in which medallion-stamped pottery reportedly was 
still used. However, some features of the Late Period clearly appear to belong to 
a phase after the early 8th century. How to reconcile this conflicting evidence? The 
contradiction would be resolved if the period should prove to have two sub-phases: 
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an earlier phase with medallion-stamped pottery which may architecturally be 
represented by the row of chapels — i.e., Chapels 23, 17, 37 and Vihara 54 — located 
to the southwest of the Main Stupa and a later phase after the disappearance of the 
pottery, to which may belong the rows of stupas and thrones — i.e., 1-11, 22, 24, 
19, 38, 42 — regularly placed on the southeast and southwest sides of the Main Stupa 
(Taddei & Verardi 1985: 17-20, fig. 1). Investigation of this hypothesis might shed 
further light on the chronology not only of Tapa Sardar itself but also of the other 
monuments in the Kapisi-Kabul-Ghazni region which reveal the shared archaeological 
features this paper has attempted to document (Section 7). 
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The Buddha апа the Naked Ascetics in Gandharan Art 
А New Interpretation 


by PIA BRANCACCIO 


Very seldom portrayed by the artists of Gandhara, the naked ascetics make their 
appearance in a group of reliefs representing scenes of difficult or at any rate debatable 
interpretation. A relief yet to be analysed displays an iconography that could help 
shed light on similar scenes, and should therefore be compared with previously published 
reliefs. A photograph of this panel of unknown origin, now in a Japanese private 
collection (fig. 1), was kindly supplied to me by Professor Shoshin Kuwayama of the 
University of Kyoto, to whom I owe a debt of gratitude. I have no knowledge of 
the dimensions of the panel, the left side of which is damaged with bad chipping in 
the upper part and the background missing in the lower corner. 

On a throne supported by lions at the centre of the scene appears a standing Buddha 
performing the yamaka-pratibarya, his left arm bending forward while the right arm 
is covered with a mantle, as can often be seen in the context of such prodigious 
manifestations. On his right various types of personages including some unmistakable 
ascetics pay homage to him. On his left a fat, naked ascetic sits on stool in the shelter 
of a building supported by columns, his right arm raised while his left arm clasps a 
column, left hand clutching an object that looks like a piece of cloth. Beside him a 
richly dressed male figure pulls the cord girdling the naked ascetic’s waist while another 
personage is on the point of hurling a jar at the ascetic. Above the building we can 
clearly make out Vajrapani on the right of the front row of a group of five figures. 

It is interesting to compare this scene with the well-known panel from Sikri (Taddei 
1985: fig. 1), now kept in the Karachi National Museum (1), interpreted by Alfred 
Foucher as representing the clash between Sumagadhà and the naked ascetics (Foucher 


(*) The present paper includes part of the results of my dissertation (‘Tesi di laurea’) in Indian 
Archaeology and Art History delivered in November, 1989 at the Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, Istituto 
Universitario Orientale, Naples, under the tutorship of Professor Maurizio Taddei. 

(1) The relief was previously kept in the Lahore Museum in two separate fragments (nos. 2124 and 
1601) which were joined back only subsequently i 
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Fig. 1 - Private collection, Japan. (Photo Prof. Shoshin Kuwayama). 


1905-51: I, 532). Taking their lead from Foucher, other scholars (2) made out the 
same basic scene in the Sikri relief, where the naked ascetic appears in the context 
of a yamaka-pratiharya performed by the Buddha. 


(^) Listed by Taddei 1985: 274. In contrast, Eichenbaum Karetzky (1990: 75) sees in this relief 
the episode of the conversion of the brigand Angulimala, but there are no real grounds for this interpretation 
since the story of Angulimala's conversion (Chavannes 1910: I, 148; Foucher 1905-51: II, 11-14) makes 
no mention of luminous manifestations of the Buddha, let alone naked ascetics. Finally, the exhibit 
catalogue of Gandharan art in the National Museum of Pakistan, Karachi, describes this panel as depicting 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti (Catalogue 1956: 43, no. 33, pl. on p. 20). 
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Affinity with the reliefs discussed above is also shown by the panel in grey schist 
(Taddei 1985: figs. 2-3) of unknown origin now in a private Swiss collection, identified 
by Russek (1987: fig. 47) as 'Der Zusammenstoss mit den nackten Asketen' (?). 
However, the Buddha makes no appearance in this relief although it does include his 
faithful companion Vajrapani. 

In the Gandharan reliefs we have examined the naked ascetic is always portrayed 
as a rather fat figure seated on a stool below a pavilion supported by columns, playing 
the second role in a scene involving a personage of high caste. А link connects these 
two figures, clearly discernible in the relief illustrated in fig. 1 in the shape of a rope 
pulled by the richly-adorned figure. 

In all these panels Vajrapani appears unusually distant from the Buddha: in 
fig. 1 and the Sikri relief (Taddei 1985: fig. 1) we see him looking from the top of 
the building below which the naked ascetic is seated, while the relief in the Swiss 
collection which lacks the Buddha figure depicts him in apparent flight over the upper 
part of the structure. К 

Furthermore, in the first two reliefs his appearance concurs with a brightly shining 
manifestation of the Buddha — a prodigy he performed only on a few rare occasions. 

But there is a relief with superimposed scenes, to which my attention was kindly 
drawn by Dr Anna Maria Quagliotti, where the same scene is depicted with a slight 
variant (Chandigarh Museum, no. 590; 57.0 x 41.5 cm.; fig. 2). Vajrapani is shown 
as standing to the Buddha's proper right and followed by a monk. On the Buddba's 
proper left a naked ascetic seated under a domed pavilion, appears to be bound by 
a rope an end of which is held by a turbaned male figure; four attendants are seen 
in the background. What is important is that also in this case flames are coming out 
of the Buddha's shoulders and water is flowing from his feet. 

As Foucher reminds us (Foucher 1909: 13), the Tathagata performed the yamaka- 
` pratibarya, during the Maba-pratibarya episode at Sravasti, on the occasion of his visit 
to Kapilavastu when he met his father and the Sakyas, and finally on the occasion 
of his meeting with the naked ascetic Patikaputta. 

The Great Miracle of Sravasti also sees the appearance of two non-Brahmanical 
ascetics, namely the #itthiyas (4), who were humiliated by the Buddha’s supernatural 
performance and make their exit in a manner worthy of clowns in a comic piece of 
theatre (DAp.C., XIV, 2; Burnouf 1876: 144-68). However, there is no particular 
mention of naked ascetics in the texts apart from the episode of Purana Kassapa’s 
suicide, which followed immediately upon the Miracle. 

Our reliefs could hardly depict this event; in Gandharan art it usually figures 
on stelae, entirely removed from its narrative context. 


@) For the history of this panel, displayed in 1987 іп an exhibition of Gandharan sculpture held 
at the Rietberg Museum, Zurich, see Taddei 1985: 274. 

(4) The term #rtbika or tiribiy (pali titthiya) alludes to a ‘heretic’, Le. a non-Buddhist who also 
dissented from Brahmanical orthodoxy. 
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Fig. 2 - Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. (Photo American Institute of Indian 
Studies, Varanasi, Neg. no. 438-73). 


More in keeping with the iconography would appear to be the story of the 
Tathagata's meeting with the naked ascetic Patikaputta, related in the Patika Suttanta 
of the Digha Nikaya (Digha, ПІ, XXV, 1 ff.). This episode recurs in the Singhalese 
canon (Spence Hardy 1860: 991) and, as Rhys Davids suggested (1899: III, 7 fn.), 
in Burmese manuscripts where the name Patika is replaced with the form Pathika. 

This is a tale related by the Buddha to the parivrajaka Bhaggava: prince Sunakkhatta 
of the Licchavis decided to abandon the faith of the Buddha as the Master had never 
performed miracles excelling common human capacities, nor had ever explained to 
him the origin of things. Thus he decided to go to a canine ascetic, but the Buddha 
predicted that this same ascetic would be dead within a week, which is precisely what 
happened. Subsequently, Sunakkhatta met a naked ascetic called Kandara-Masuka 
who, in compliance with a further prophecy of the Buddha, also died in a very short 
time. Finally, Sunakkhatta went to a naked ascetic by the name of Patikaputta who 
revealed to him his intention of challenging the Buddha over matters of miracles. 
However, when the time came this religious ‘heretic’ was no longer able to get up 
from the stool he was sitting on and thus was unable to join the Buddha for the contest, 
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although many had gone to call him and help him. It was then that the Buddha 
performed the prodigy of which the Digha Nikaya focuses on the luminous aspect alone. 

We can easily recognize this scene in the Gandharan relief in the Japanese collection 
(fig. 1). The Buddha appears performing the miracle while a naked ascetic seated on 
a stool at his side is pulled by a bejewelled personage with a rope. Although the texts 
make no explicit mention of a rope used by-the rescuers of Patikaputta, it would be 
perfectly in keeping with the circumstances to show something of this sort (5). The 
figure viewed from behind may be recognized as one of the various counsellors of 
the Licchavis going to call Pátikaputte and addressing the present company with 
these words: ‘Well then, gentlemen, wait a while till I go and see whether I am able 
to bring the naked ascetic, Patika’s son, to this assembly’ (Digha, III, X XIV, 2, 20). 
Alternatively, it may be prince Sunakkhatta himself, who then prostrates himself at 
the Buddha’s feet. Moreover, Patikaputta seems to be performing some sort of 
contortion, even clinging to a column in his vain efforts to overcome the spell that 
holds him prisoner, as the text points out. " 

The other part of the scene is occupied by the Buddha wrapped in flames and 
rising from his throne, precisely as described in the Patika suttanta of the Р а Nikaya: 
'L..] I entered on jhana by the method of flame, rose into the air to the height of 
seven palm trees, projected a flame the height of another seven palm trees, so that 
it blazed and glowed [...]. Moreover, the sutta recounts that many people including 
Brahmans, ascetics of various kinds and rich heads of families had gathered for the 
prodigious ‘performance’, just as we see in the relief. Here a cluster of personages 
appear on the right of the Tathagata and, astonished at the magnificence of the portent, 
pay homage to the Master. 

These essential elements also appear in the Sikri panel, which thus qualifies as 
another depiction of the Patikaputta episode. In fact, Taddei (1985: 274) suggested 
revising Foucher's interpretation since the figure viewed from behind, grouped with 
the naked ascetic, was of а man and not a woman, and therefore could not be 
Sumagadha, the scourge of naked ascetics. Furthermore, it is by no means clear whether 
beating is in fact depicted here: the segment linking the two characters, i.e. the naked 
ascetic and the male figure seen from behind, could perfectly well be a rope. Finally, 
the Sumagadha episode includes no luminous manifestation of the Buddha. 

However, there is one peculiar element in the relief in fig. 1 that appears nowhere 
else, and this is the male figure below the pavilion who seems to have been caught 
in the act of belabouring Patikaputta with ajar. This detail does not appear in written 
descriptions of the event, and it may therefore have been introduced to convey more 


С) There are always discrepancies between representations in the visual arts, literary traditions and 
the oral tradition, as Taddei has pointed out (1979: 337). It may well be that the literary tradition plays 
a secondary role in the process of creating an iconographic model and that both the artistic and literary 
traditions serve as supports to the oral tradition. We do not always find unambiguously reciprocal 
correspondence between elements appearing in the figurative arts and details recounted in texts. 
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powerfully in pictorial terms the purely psychological mortification experienced by 
the character. Nevertheless, the fact that this male figure should use a jar to strike 
the naked ascetic remains decidedly odd. | 

Here we should bear in mind the affinity our naked ascetic's name shows with 
that of an zjmika who played the leading role in an episode recounted in the 
Dhammapad’-attha-katha, a certain Pathika who was deprived of a number of followers 
by the Buddha (D/p.C., IV, 6). The Patikaputta of the Оа, whose name appears 
in the form of Pathike in the Burmese texts, could in fact be associated with the Dhp.C. 
personage, or at least another follower of the awikas (6). 

Moreover, Patikaputta in figure 1 clutches an object in his left hand that looks 
somewhat similar to the object shown in the hands of the ajwika who appears in the 
parinirvana reliefs of the Buddha (7). | 

The ajivikas are often associated with jars; Makkhali Gosala, with his sangha of 
ajwika had his headquarters in the workshop of Halahala, a female potter of Savatthi 
(Basham 1951: 50-51) and, as Basham suggests (1951: 134) had special relations with 
the potter caste, since his most favoured disciples were potters. Furthermore, the 
ajtvikas in some cases performed their penances in large jars. In fact, according to 
the Dbp.C. the ajmika Jambuka was placed in a jar during the initiation ceremony 
(Dbp.C., V, 6). Again, the Buddhist texts relate how Pürana Каѕѕара, a naked ascetic 
well versed in the ajwika teachings, committed suicide by throwing himself into a pond 
with a jar tied round his neck after the Great Miracle of Sravasti. The ajivikas quite 
possibly used to carry water jars with them, as was also the custom of other groups 
of ascetics, but unfortunately the information we have about them, their doctrine and 
their customs is somewhat scanty and imprecise since it was drawn from Buddhist 
and Jain sources, and thus presumably tendentious. Thus the personage intent on 
striking the plump naked ascetic with a jar might also be identified with a lay follower 
of the doctrines of this ascetic, who decided to abandon his own master after the severe 
defeat he had suffered, but first demonstrated his contempt in this rather striking 
way. It could even be an actual potter — indeed, potters had particular connections 
with the ajwikas — using an object both familiar to him and useful to qualify himself 
and the person he is striking (8). Moreover, devoid of any adornment as he appears, 
this figure could quite possibly belong to a low caste, possibly a Sidra. 


6) Among other things, in the Buddhist texts the Licchavi prince Sunakkhatta encounters the 
naked ascetics, efwikas in particular: see e.g. the Mabgsibanada suita of the Majjbima Niksya (Manb. I, 
77), the Lomabamsa jataka (Jat., I, по. 94), the Mabanaradakassepe jataka (Jat., XXII, no. 545) where 
prince Sunakkhatta was the naked ascetic Guna, as well as the above-mentioned Patika suttants. Moreover, 
а certain Sunakkhatta also appears in Jain sources, and precisely on the occasion of one of the many 
clashes between Mahavira and Gosala, leader of the #jivikas. Sunakkhatta and Savvanabhuti, two followers 
of the Jain фей ати, were eventually smitten by the magic power of Gosala, and Barus reads into 
this strange episode the conversion of the two to the ўй doctrine (Burna 1920: 34-35) 

() See ер. the perinirvéna scene in Foucher 1905-51: I, 561, fig. 279. 

C) A fragment in the collection of the Wali of Swat could depict the story of the naked ascetic 
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Fig. 3 - From Swat. Collection of the Wali of Swat, Saidu Sharif. (Photo ISMEO). 


In the Sikri panel, however, the place below the pavilion between Patikaputta 
and his rescuer occupied by this personage is taken by a another naked ascetic, although 
practically all we see of him is his puffy face. 

The scene displayed in the relief in the Swiss collection (Taddei 1985: figs. 2-5) 
may also represent the episode which, according to the texts, took place in the Tinduka 
Pollards, an area where the parivrajakas took refuge. The peculiar feature of this panel 
is the fact that the Buddha, who actually performed the miracles, does not appear 
here although his faithful companion Vajrapani is present. Possibly we have here only 
the first part of the episode, when the Tathagata has yet to give full expression to 
his own infinite thaumaturgical potential. Here Patikaputta appears quite literally 
stuck to his stool by the Buddha’s magic power, while a richly adorned male figure 
pulls him with a rope. This time Patikaputta is also helped by another naked ascetic 
who takes him between waist and arm-pits in his efforts to get him up (’), while he 
himself exerts some pressure against the seat with his hands to detach his buttocks 
and thus at last get to his feet. 


Patikaputta. Here we see Vajrapani in flight, the building supported by columns and a figure leaning 
to the left with a jar resting on his shoulder (fig. 3). The fragment is not sufficiently well preserved 
to allow for certain identification. My thanks go to the President of ISMEO and Dr D. Faccenna for 


allowing me to reproduce the photograph kept in the ISMEO Archive (Dep. Neg. LA5040/7). 
(?) Taddei suggests that the scene reflects a variant of the Graeco-Roman Helfergruppe (Taddei 
1985: 247). 
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Fig. 4 - From Sarnath. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
(Photo Dr Р.С. Paul). 





Here an interesting comparison may be made with the Gupta-period relief from 
Sarnath now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Paul, in press) (19), The panel is divided 
into five sections, each illustrating a different scene from the life of the Buddha 
(fig. 4), but we are mainly concerned with the upper left-hand section, the top of which 
is unfortunately broken along an oblique line (fig. 5). We can clearly make out the 
Buddha seated on a lotus flower in a context that seems typical of the yamaka-pratibarya, 
while a scene unfolding below him shows all the essential features relating to the episode 
of the naked ascetic Patika and prince Sunakkhatta. On the left, followed by a chattra 
bearer and an elephant, we recognize the prince and, on the other side, poor Patika 
trying to get up with the help of another ascetic. Behind these two, who display all 
the features of the corpulent naked ascetics, appears another naked figure peculiarly | 
adorned with strange head-gear, carrying a stick with him. This scene may also depict 
the episode narrated in the Patika-suttanta, rather than being yet another of the many 
representations of the Great Miracle of Sravasti. 


(°) My thanks go to Dr Pran Gopal Paul who kindly supplied me with the photograph. 
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Fig. 5 - A detail of fig. 4. 


Coming back to the relief in the Swiss collection (Taddei 1985: figs. 2-3), the 
most curious feature here is the fact that two further naked ascetics. witnessing the 
scene in addition to the usual figures of noble rank seem to have their hands tied to 
the columns supporting the building. It may be this feature that has led previous 
commentators on the relief to interpret it as the punishment of the naked ascetics, 
or possibly a conflict with them. However, they might simply be naked ascetics intent 
on observing their austere practices, thus adding an appropriate detail to the visual 
representation of part of the Patikaputta episode. 

We do in fact know that they went in for the oddest, most rigorous ordeals in 
their asceticism, which may quite possibly have included the exercise displayed in the 
relief. In fact, the Buddhist texts relate that among the many strange ordeals practised 
by the Zzthbiyas there was one that required the hermits to remain standing, even when 
they had to eat or relieve their basic needs (Digha, XVI, 161). Various other allusions 
to a rule of this sort appear elsewhere in the Buddhist texts, and it is possible that 
these ascetics bound themselves to pillars to force themselves to maintain their upright 
positions and make no movement. Thus the plump naked ascetics slightly withdrawn 
from the foreground in the relief could be 'colleagues' of poor Patikaputta intent on 
performing ascetic ordeals of self-mortification. 
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It is a fact that this panel portraying a Buddhist subject gives a lot of room to 
the heretics, probably ajtvikas, in order to expose them to ridicule. Not only the figure 
of Patikaputta, incapable of getting up despite the help he receives, but also the depiction 
of the two anchorites engaged in their ordeals tend to show up the absurdity and 
uselessness the Buddhists saw in such restrictions. Áfter rigorous exercise and bodily 
mortification, one of them cannot even lift his own buttocks from a stool. The naked 
ascetics appearing in the reliefs so far considered are all shown as rather flabby creatures, 
and in fact the Buddhists attributed them with loose customs (11) and caricatured their 
features (12). 

One last relief could also be associated with the group of panels depicting the 
Patikaputta episode, i.e. the relief Hargreaves identified as depicting the final episode 
of the Great Miracle of Sravasti (13). He remarks that the relief depicts the moment 
when ‘The Master, having performed the yamaka-pratibárya and having realised the 
readiness of many people to believe, descended and sat on his throne and taught the 
law’, descrying in the figure of the naked ascetic Purana Kassapa and in the figure 
seated to the right of the Buddha king Prasenajit. 

However, we cannot rule out the possibility that this panel also had something 
to do with the story of Patikaputta. It could represent the last scene in the story related 
in the Patika suttanta when, on granting prince Sunakkhatta’s second request, the 
Buddha dwells on some aetiological considerations. To the right of the Buddha we 
may recognize the naked ascetic Patikaputta utterly defeated by the magic powers of 
the Tathagata, still seated on his stool while, standing behind him, we may descry 
a companion of his trying in vain to help him. The figure sitting to the left of the 
Enlightened One on a low seat covered in drapes — a person of unquestionably noble 
origins — could be the wealthy Licchavi prince Sunakkhatta intent on listening to 
the Master's words and surrounded by various other noble personages who have turned 
up for the occasion. 

Despite the inevitable discrepancies between literary text and figurative 
representation, this might well represent a new solution for the interpretation of the 
Taxila relief. 

We must at any rate bear in mind that the text of the Digha Nikzya was very 
probably based on some earlier narration, also in view of the fact that this Pali text 
contains few luminous manifestations of the Buddha of the type we encounter in the 
sulta considered above. Thus the passage might well have been extracted from some 
other repertory and, to some extent, conceived afresh. 


(11) Tbe Buddhist texts contain many passages attributing loose living to the naked ascetics; among 
others, it is stated quite explicitly in the Mabasaccaka suita of the Majjbtma М.у that they grew fat 
because they indulged in excessive eating and drinking without the least restraint. 

(1) On the caricature elements shown in Gandharan representations, see Tucci 1962 10. 

(P) For this relief see Hargreaves in Marshall 1951: 720, no. 132, pl. 222; Ingholt 1957: 80, 
no. 109; Marshall 1960: 78, fig. 100. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Dbp.C Dhammapad’-attha-katha (E.W. Burlingame, Buddhist Legends Translated from tbe original Pak 
Text of tbe Dhammapada Commentary, 3 vols., Harvard Oriental Series, 28-30, London 1969). 

О Digha Nikeya (T.W. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of tbe Buddha, 3 vols., The Sacred Books of the 
East, ed. Max Müller, London 1899). 

Jat Jataka (Е.В. Cowell, Jateka Stories, London 1895). 

Marb.  Majjbima Nikaya (П.В. Horner, The Collection of Middle Length Sayings, 3 vols., The Pali Text 
Society, London 1954). 
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Pafcamukha Afijaneya in Canonic Literature and Art 


by RAJU KALIDOS 


Hanumat, the monkey hero of the Ramayana, is a popular deity in the Hindu 
pantheon. He is also known as Afijaneya, his literary name being Hanumat (1) 
ordinarily spelt as Hanuman (T. Апишад). He makes his first appearance as a literary 
hero in the Kiskindba-kandam of the Ramayana and assists, along with other monkey 
soldiers of Sugriva and Jarhbavat, the latter a therianthropic form of bear, in Sri Rama’s 
pursuit of Sita, his spouse, who was kidnapped by Ravana, the — of Lanka. 
In almost all variations of the Ramayana story (^) Hanumat appears as Sri Rama's 
associate, alter ego and a servant, ‘guide, philosopher and friend’ of the heroes 
of the Ayodhya ruling family, i.e., Sri Rama and Laksmana of the race of Raghu 
and sons of Dagaratha, who were forced to undertake an суала 'peregrination' (^) 
for fourteen years. To begin with Rama himself was treated by Valmiki, the first 
Indian mabakavi ‘great poet’ to versify the story of Srî Rama, as an ordinary human 
being. Later during the Gupta period as a result of the bhakti cult Rama was deified 
and identified with Visnu and treated as one among the daszvataras. This idea gets 
established in Kalidasa's Raghsvartía which idiom almost all later poets in Indian 
vernaculars have appropriated. For example, Kambar, a Tamil poet of the 12th century 


() Also spelt as Hanuman, Hanumant end Hanumantaraya; banu ‘having (large) jaws’, would 
denote his facial projection, making him monkey-like (Gosta Liebert 1976: 100). He is called Ánjaneya 
because he was born to Айјапа through the wind god, Vayu or Pavana (Abithana Chintémani 1981: 22). 
The term a#jena etymologically gives various implications of which one is ‘fat’ (Turner 1973: 49) which 
may denote Åñjaneya’s size who is usually bulky in physical form. It may also mean ‘ointment’ or 
‘collyrium’ which may refer to the reddish hue added to his facial projection, the monkey-like part of 
mouth, in the images of this god. Iconographically, Hanumat is supposed to have a reddish mouth as 
some species of monkeys have it. Айана is also likely to denote Afijaneya’s colour which may be black 
as the collyrium is which in toilet usage is applied to the lower lids. Hanumat and his associates are 
also classified as véxeras. The term panera could be split into s4 + mars, nara meaning ‘man’ and o4 
‘otherwise’, implication being one other than man and so a monkey. | 

(2) For example the Adbbuta Ramayana, Ananda Ramayana, Adbyatma Ramayana and so on. 

(2) And so the term Remeyena would mean ‘peregrinations of Rama’. As an exiled prince, Sri Rama 
underwent the ordeal for fourteen years, Sita and Laksmana joining him voluntarily. ; 
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A.D. (Cola period), in his version of the Ramayana outspokenly treats Rama, Sita, 
Laksmana, T and Satrughna as emanations of Visnu, Laksmi, Adi$esa, [enim 
and Cakra (^). Though this god-morphosis process was a by-product of the early 
medieval à? activity (Kalidos 1986: chap. 2), these heroes appear in iconographical 
presentation in an abundant measure only inse the ater medieval period (?) of which 
we have a number of specimens in bronzes of the Cola period which were meant for 
adoration in temples. So by about the 12th century A.D. this process was complete. 
Still later as a sequel to the above process we find, Hanumat the monkey-faced god 
inducted into the Vaisnava pantheon, having been deified. It all began during the 
Vijayanagar period since the 14th century A.D. when Hinduism was expanding its 
own sphere and its pantheon proliferating towards a saturation level. Аї this stage 
Hanumat is not only treated as a god but also a god superior by virtue of the cult 
value that he had gained in society, so that he came to be endowed with a polycephalous 
form and hands in multiples of two, having as many as ten. It is this final phase in 
the iconographical developments of Vaignavism vis-2-vis the Rama cult that the present 
paper aims to highlight with reference to some specimens of Paficamukha Afijaneya 
from the wood carvings of Tamil Nadu, both of which remain behind the curtain of 
art history, unexplored by art historians. Stress is placed on Hanumat's symbolism 
in his five-faced aspect which purports to synthesize the qualities of the Hindu Trinity, 
consisting of Visnu, Brahma and Siva, with due reference to a Tamil text called the 
Ramayanam of Kambar which aspect has not again received any attention from 
researchers in both literature and art. 


Iconograpby 


The iconographic features of Paficamukha Afijaneya are elaborated in the 
Sritatvanidbi (I 2:72) a work of the 19th century A.D., attributed to Krsnaraja of the 
Mysore Udaiyar family. The compilation cites the [MR -sarhbita as source of the 


(5 Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughne according to the Ramayana story were the half-brothers of 
Sri Каша, born to the same father (Daśaretha) but different mothers, the last two being twins. Adisesa 
represents the immortal snake attendant of Visnu, called Ananta, often his couch or seat in canonified 
forms of iconography like Seseéayt and Vaikunthamürti respectively. The Sartkha ‘conch’ and cakra ‘disc’ 
are Visnu's characteristic emblems which in iconographical illustrations are fitted to Ње Lord's pera hastas. 
These were also deified and called Aysdbepsrugas ‘personified weapons’. They appear in iconographical 
ушш шше сс Cak y Dc ere елип шош pean among (oe ошар a: раан Кыра 
and Rastrakutas (Ellora). 

O) Few early medieval specimens are found in the main shrine of the Kailasanatha monolithic 
temple at Ellora, Virüpakse temple et Pattadakkal and the upper Sivalays at Badami. For more details, 
see below. 
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dhyana sloka. According to this text, Hanumat is pañcamukha ‘five faced’ and terrific 
in appearance. Each and every face is provided with three eyes and so totally there 
are fifteen, all dazzling like a thousand suns illuminated at a time. The faces represent 
the following creatures: Vanara ‘Monkey’ (1), Nrsirhha ‘Man-Lion‘ (2), Garuda 
‘eagle’ (3), Boar (4) and Horse (5). The Monkey is said to be in centre, Nrsirhha to 
the right, Garuda on the rear side, Boar to the left and Horse at top. The Lord Monkey 
is very powerful, has protruding teeth, knitted eyebrows and so fails to look directly 
but has a distorted view. The face of Nrsithha evokes surprise and wonder. It is full 
of dejas ‘illumination’. He creates consternation among enemies and to devotees 
affords the satisfaction of fear-eradication. Garuda has an aquiline nose and shining 
countenance. He gives pataja siddhi and affords immunity from poison. He also 
provides safety from demonic forces. The Lord Boar is black in colour and has a shining 
complexion. He controls all demonic evil forces and affords tapajvara nivriti ‘quench 
high fever’. The Lord is said to hold the following in his hands: sword, khajvanga, 
pasa, ankusa, a garland, a tree, ротнага (infra, fn. 11) and mundam. Only eight are 
accounted in the cited dhyana and so the editor of the text adds that in another dhyana 
sloka the following ten are listed: kbadga ‘sword’, kbetaka ‘shield’, pustaka ‘book’, 
атта kalasa ‘pot of ambrosia’, atkusa ‘elephant-goad’, a garland, bala 'ploughshare', 
kbatvanga, snake and tree (Sritatvanidbi: 223-24, fn.). 

From the above iconographical description what we are able to glean is that the 
attributes peculiar to Visnu as Vaikuntha-Caturmürti, a form of iconography very 
popular in North Indian art and noted in the Viggudbarmottara Purana (Ш 44: 9-13), 
and those of Siva in his five-faced aspect as Sada$iva find a harmonious blend in 
this form of Hanumat. We may add here that the trinetra, three-eyed aspect, is a 
characteristic attribute of Siva which is provided to Ѕадаќіуа in all faces of his 
polycephalous form. The same idiom is attributed to Paficamukha Абјапеуа. The 
next point is the pattern in which the five faces of Afijaneya are arranged. If the 
Monkey is supposed to face the East, then the Man-Lion, Eagle and Bear will face 
the North, West and South respectively. Naturally the topmost Horse is #ndhuamukha 
as in case of [Sana in Sada£iva form. So the equation is as follows: Hanumat-Sadyojata, 
Nrsirhha-Aghora, Garuda-Tatpurusa, and Varaha-Vamadeva. Of the weapons held 
in hands, the following are characteristic of Siva: khatvanga, pasa, ankufa, snake 
and mundam. On the Vaisnava side, we find that the species connected with this 
polycephalous form are all Vaisgnava; Monkey represents Hanumat, Garuda is Visnu’s 
mount, Varaha is Visnu’s third avatara and Haya is Hayagriva, an arftfzvatara of Visnu.. 
But curiously enough the weapons characteristic of Visnu (for example с?ра, cakra, 
gada, and padma) are not associated with this form. Of course hala is characteristic 
of Balarama; khadga and khetaka usually provided to Trivikrama but these two are 
not exclusively Vaisnava. : 

It may be pin-pointed at this juncture that in the Paficamukha Afijaneya form 
the aspects characteristic of Siva and Visnu converge into an entity in which the Saivite 
emblems predominate though basically Айјапеуа is a minor Vaisnava deity, elevated 
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to a god-superior status and placed on par with Siva. It is worth probing into the 
factors behind this mode of religious syncretism and iconographical synthesis. 


| Iconographical Specimens 


Paficamukha Afijaneya is a very popular form in North Indian iconographical 
tradition and gets profusely illustrated in a work by K.C. Aryan and Subhashini Aryan 
called Hanuman in Art and Mythology. A number of illustrations on the theme have 
been published in this book, especially the five-faced aspect of Hanumat. Some of 
them also include the monocephalous aspect which are at the same time dasabhuja. 
Most of these iconographic illustrations are from the art of Rajasthan and Nepal. 
Mostly they belong to the post-17th century А.О. Representations appear in sculptures 
made of stone, bronze and wood. In the Rajasthani pataka paintings and those of 
the Pahari and Kahgra schools, the theme is well illustrated. The collection listed 
by the above authors also includes two South Indian specimens, one from Karnataka 
and the other from Tamil Nadu or Andhra Pradesh, the latter a vabana ‘vehicle’, used 
for taking the images of gods in procession during festivals (Aryan n.d.: pls. 61, 116). 
Out of some 150 specimens illustrated in the book only a handful are from the South. 
This would aver that the theme is a rare motif in South Indian art. 

Hanumat as a motif in art appears since very early times in the South. In fact 
the earliest representation of the Raméyana theme in sculpture is supposed to be a 
piece from Nagarjunakonda in which Sri Rama and Laksmana, along with another hero 
(may be Sugriva) (5) are seated on the back of a monkey-hero who is in levitation 
(Agrawala 1980: 109-11). In this illustration Hanumat is therianthropic in form, having 
a monkey face and tail and human body. This becomes an established aesthetic norm 
in stylising a monkey hero in Indian artistic tradition through the ages. The Ramayana 
theme makes its first peep in narrative panels since the early medieval period as found 
in rare panels at Badami (plinth mouldings of the Upper Sivalaya), Pattadakkal (pillar 
sections of the mukha-mandapa in the Virupaksa temple) and Ellora (plinth projections 
of the monolithic Kailasanatha temple). Hanumat is illustrated in them, especially 
in the Ellora panels he appears in the court at Lanka which event falls in the Sundara- 
kanda. But these are rare illustrations, all in miniatures. It is only since the later 
medieval period in Cola and Hoysala art that the Ramayana theme gets its due share 


(9) The author’s identification of the third one, seated on Hanumat, with Bibhisana does not sound 
well because the facial projection is akin to that of a monkey-bero and not a human being and so it is 
in all probability Sugriva. Tbe author is right in pointing out that no textual corroboration for such 
an event, as found in the illustration, is to be traced in any of the versions of the Ramayana story known 
to us. The motif perhaps was based on a regional version, popular in oral tradition. 
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and is popularised as a familiar artistic idiom. Sri Rama along with Sita, Laksmana 
and Hanumat appears in Cola bronzes also (Barrett 1965: pls. 43-44; Thapar 1961: 
pls. 16-17; Rao 1971: I, pl. LIV). It may also be noted here that temples dedicated 
to Sri Rama or Hanumat appear only since the Vijayanagar period (e.g. the famous 
Hazara Ramasvami temple at Vijayanagar and many of them in Tamil Nadu in places 
like Vaduvür, Kurhbhakonam, Nidamangalam, Madhurantakam etc.) and not definitely 
in earlier stages of the medieval period (7). In these temples, especially Haryara 
Ramasvami (Filliozat 1983), the Ramayana motifs appear profusely. This would 
mean that the Ката (and its subsidiary Hanumat) cult could get established only during 
the Vijayanagar period and not earlier though the god-morphosis process of Sri Rama 
as an avatarapurusa was popular since the Gupta period in the North and that of the 
Alvars in Tamil Nadu, authors of the Nalayiradivyaprabandbam. Аз a result of this 
cult value not only temples meant for Rama and Hanumat emerged but the concerned 
deities attained an iconographical status also. For example, Sri Rama who is mostly 
represented in human form in early medieval art in divibbuja aspect attains a caturbhuja 
status in later times, holding the fatkba and cakra in para hastas (5). These are 
also rare illustrations in the arts (fig. 3). Paücamukha Айјапеуа is at the acme of 
this evolutionary concept in the history of the Rama cult in South India. 
Paficamukha Afijaneya appears in the cars of the Ramanathasvami temple at 
Rameévaram (Kalidos 1989: 195, 379), an important Saiva centre wherein the Linga 
is said to have been established by Sri Rama himself on his way back from Laika 
after the destruction of Ravana (?). So this is an important centre wherein the Saiva 


C) It may be noted that in the Anantefayanagudi st Undevalli (near Vijayawada in Andhra 
Pradesh), a cave temple of the early medieval period, has some illustrations of Sri Rama (in pillar sections) 
and a huge bas relief of Hanumat (fig. 16) in a side wall to the left of tbe huge Sesafayi image. То a 
casual observer these may appear products of the early medieval period but actually they are additions 
of the Reddi period (12th century A.D.) which is revealed by the stylistic impressions of the images 
concerned (Kalidos 1986: 402-3). 

©) There are references to this aspect in Neléy:redivyaprabandbam, an early medieval collection of 
Tamil Vaisnava hymnal works, products of the bhakti movement (see TirumoR 4:1:2, Periya Tirumoh 
11:3:1). The Agni Purana (49:6), Padmasarkbita (70: 60-76), Hapasrrasamsbita (20: 28-31) and Sritatvenidhi 
(I, 2:53:62) (citing the Sri Ramakalpa) speak of such forms in which Sri Rama is catwrbhupa and holds 
Visnu's characteristic emblems, the fetkba and cakra. In the temple cars of Tamil Nadu we have rare 
illustrations of datevatdranartis in a penel in which Sri Rama is usually catserbbwye and holds Visnu's usual 
emblems. The unused car of the Balasubramanyasvami temple at Periyakulam (Madurai District) has 
such a penel (Kalidos 1989: 397-400). 

(7) This is a very ancient tradition and is noted in the hymns of the Tamil Saiva bhakti savants 
called Nayanmars of the 6th-7th centuries A.D. Of them Tirunavukksracar hes written a decade of 
verses on Tiruviramécuvaram (Tévérem ГУ:61) and specifically states that the temple was erected by 
Mal (Skt. Visnu) during his Ramavatara. The following verses may be noted for example: 

(О) ... Mal cey Koyil .. (4:61:1) ‘temple built by Mal’. 
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and Vaisnava traditions find a meeting place. This temple possesses two cars, fêr or 
ratha, meant for Ѕуаші (Siva) and Amman (Sakti — Mother Goddess) and each house 
a specimen of the five-faced Hanumat in their decorated plinth. It is interesting to 
find this iconographical motif which unites the features of Siva and Visnu in a place 
which is important for both the Saivas and Vaisnavas. These cars are quite modern 
and so the date of their manufacture may not be more than 150 years. So the form 
under study being a very late concept in Indian artistic tradition, it is likely to have 
derived inspiration from the North through the pilgrims who flock to this temple. 
This conclusion is warranted by the following facts: (1) From among the 343 cars 
(fig. 4) from 246 temples (19) surveyed by the author, the form under study has been 
spotted only in the Ramesvaram temple cars, (2) So it appears to be a form unpopular 
in Tamil tradition and its appearance in Ramesvaram could have been due to outside 
inspiration, (3) Rámesvaram being a busy pilgrim centre through the ages, its cultural 
ethos should have been cosmopolitan and thus the artistic ideas from the various parts 
of India are likely to have percolated into the island, (4) Paticamukha Afijaneya being 
a very popular North Indien idiom in art, in all probability, the source for this 
iconographical import is likely to be the North. The fact that it is noted in the 
Sritatvanidbi, a product of Karnataka, and also the rare specimen on the theme from 
Karnataka, noted in Aryan’s book (supra) would suggest that by about the 19th century 
A.D. the iconographical form under study is likely to have gained currency in the South 
in certain circles. It perhaps did not attain wider popularity. 

The iconographical features of the two images found in Ramesvaram #érs show 
special attributes of their own in certain respects but mostly conform to their North 
Indian prototypes and also fall in agreement with the Sritatvanidhi version. Both are 
sthanaka and pratyalidba in stance with the right leg thrown forward and the left bent 
with the knee rested on ground. Both are pafcavaktra and have the monkey face in 
centre. The faces are arranged in a row in the following order (right to left): Garuda, 
Sirba, Vanara, Varaba and Haya. Both are dasabhuja, holding the cakra (right) and 
Sankba (left) in topmost hands. Just above the cakra, the Amman ter piece has 


(ii) ... #rakkar tammaic 

Cerra Mal Ceyta koyirrru viramecuram (4-61:2) 

‘Mal who did away with the demons (of Laka) erected the temple at Ramesvaram’. 
(ui) Mal... Titaldaic ceyta koyirnrw virémecuvaram ... (4:61:3) 

‘Mal who built the temple of Ramefvarm in the island’. 

The theme very rarely appears in iconographicel illustration (fig. 11). 

(1°) There are three colossal images of Hanumat in the following temples: Sthanumeleya Perumal 
temple at Suchindram, the cave temple at Namakkal and Kādu Hanumantarāya temple at Darapuram. 
These three centres are very popular as far 2s Hanumat cult in Tamil Nadu is concerned but none of 
the images is polycephalous. 
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Fig. 1 - Paficamukha Айјапеуа. Amman Car, Fig. 2 - Paficamukha Айјапеуа. Svami Car, 
Ramanathasvami Temple, Rame$varam. Ramanathasvami temple, Rame$varam. 


an image of а two-headed parrot carved (!!). The parva hastas in this image are 
prominently forwarded. The right one is in kataka mudra, holding a danta-like object 
which is a special attribute of Ganapati. Its application in case of Hanumat could 
not be justified under any pretext and so it is in all probability a dagger, an excuse 
for khadga. The left one holds an agni patra (fig. 1). The image in Svami ter also 
has the parva hastas in the same manner but holds a gadā in the left as planted оп 
earth (fig. 2). Objects held in other hands are not legible in both the images. Ornaments 
provided to the images are karanda makutas, hāras, yajfiopavitas, mekhalas, kankanas, 
keyuras and anklets. 


(1) The association of a parrot with Hanumat has no canonic sanction. In fact the parrot is not 
connected with any of the canonified forms of iconography in the Hindu tradition. But in the Pandya 
Nadu region we have an exception wherein Minaksi of the celebrated Minaksi Sundaregvara temple at 
Madurai has the parrot associated with her. The image in the garbha grba of the temple depicts the parrot 
as appearing in the same posture as we find it in the case of the Hanumat under study. The parrot 
is green in colour and the colour of Minaksi ‘the Fish-eyed’ is also green. The symbolism of green is 
prosperity. Hanumat in one of his forms is normally illustrated as bearer of the Mountain which he 
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Fig. 3 - Caturbbuja $ri Ката seated on Hanumat. Fig. 4 - A temple car meant for Svami ‘Siva’. 
Saumya Narayana Perumal temple Car, Tiruk- Arunacalesvara temple, Tiruppanandal (Thanjavür 
kostiyur (Ramnad Dt.). Dt.). 


When compared with the $astraic version and representations of the type in North 
Indian art what is striking is the association of sankha, cakra and gada with specimens 
in the Tamil cars. These appear only in case of images under study and so the two 
pieces represent a local variation of the subject. Thus the images are more Vaisnava 
in character than Saiva. But the Saiva attributes are not totally disregarded because 
the agni patra appears in one of the images. Possibly the emblems which could not 
be identified with accuracy are also Saiva as stated in the Sritatvanidhi. This suggestion 
is made under the impression that the artists though exercising their imagination in 
providing the Vaisnava emblems to their ingenious creation have not totally disregarded 
the canonic mandate when we take into account the facial representations. In this 


is supposed to bear in the Yuddhakanda of the Ramayana. As bearer of the Mountain which is ever- 
green and also the parrot, Hanumat may also symbolise prosperity and plenty. The gomudra associated 
with Paficamukha Айјапеуа also stands for prosperity and plenty. In iconographical portrayal the fingers 
are twisted in such a way as to make out cow’s teats which symbolically represent the never-failing flow 


of milk. 
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regard with reference to the forms there is no change. But there is a diversion in 
placing the faces which are expected to coincide with the cardinal directions. But 
in the images under study, the із seem to have been led by their choice to make 
visible the faces rather than just follow the stereotyped pattern by making two profiles 
and one hidden by the frontal face. The gesture in the images under study is such 
that the vanara face is marked with the East, Siba South, Garuda West, Varaba North 
and Haya ürdbva, i.e., to face the sky. This conforms with the Sastraic version. So 
the two images under study represent the pascavaktra form of Hanumat, placing the 
stress on his Vaisnava quality. But by taking this diversion the canonic version has 
not been prejudiced. The stress on the Vaignava character of Hanumat seems to have 
been attempted in tune with the Tamil Vaisnava tradition wherein Hanumat and Garuda 
are inseparable from $11 Rama and Visnu respectively (figs. 3, 13). This is supported 
by the fact that most Vignu temples in the Far South possess vabanas ‘vehicles’, meant 
for festive processions, of Garuda and Hanumat. 


Argument 


It is indispensable at this juncture to bear in mind some ideas pertaining to the 
part played by Hanumat in the Ramayana, his qualities and character in order to obtain 
a better picture of the symbolism of his five faced aspect. 

1. Inthe company of Sri Rama, Laksmana and Sita he always appears as a servant, 
ready to help them and carry out the duties assigned. For example: (i) Sri Rama 
commissions Hanumat to visit Lanka and find out the whereabouts of Sita 
(fig. 7), (ii) Hanumat reporting to Rama after the visit to Lanka (fig. 8, 12), 
(iii) Hanumat’s position on the occasion of Rama's paffabbisekam ‘coronation’ 
(fig 13). 

2. Hanumat meets Sita in the Afokavanika ‘Afoka Forest’ at Lanka; hands over the 
memento sent by Rama (figs. 7, 12), promises to destroy the demons and carry 
away Sita to safe custody. When Sita doubts his ability to do so and dubs him 
a tiny creature he assumes the Virat form as a gigantic one who could occupy 
the entire cosmos by his physical presence (12). (Kamba-Ramayanam, Sundara- 
kandam, 4. Urukkattiya-patalam, vv. 99-105). 

3. Hanumat performs several super-human activities by (i) levitation over the South 
Sea during his visit to Галка (fig. 7), (ii) destruction of several demonic forces 
on the way to Lanka and also in Asokavanika (fig. 8), (iii) destruction of Lanka 


(2) This could not be performed by a god of lesser denomination. Visnu does it on several 
occasions: (1) as Trivikrama, (2) as Parthasarathi in the battle-field at Kurukgetra, (3) as a child (Кува) 
by swallowing mud reveals the entire cosmos as embedded in his mouth to Yafodha, etc. Siva does it 
by revealing his Mahalitga form to Visnu and Brahma which idiom in art is represented as Litgodbhave. 
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with fire, Lankadabana (fig. 8), (iv) carrying Sa#jviparvata ‘hill of medical herbs’ 
by levitation in yuddbakandam of the epic (figs. 9, 15), (v) travel by levitation 
and bringing a Linga from Kasi for installation at Ramesvaram (fig. 11), (vi) travel 
again by levitation to Ayodhya to inform Bharata about Rama's arrival back to 
headquarters, lest the Prince should commit suicide by agnipravesa ‘plunging into 
fire' in the event of Rama's failure to arrive after the expiry of the period of exile 
(fig. 14) and so on. 

4. All these super-human deeds could only be performed by a god superior and so 
it is said that Hanumat is none other than a manifestation of Rudra-Siva. He 
is supposed to be Siva's eleventh manifestation and that he shares the qualities 
of Rudra (12) (Aryan n.d.: 15). So he is a popular North Indian cult hero and 
exalted in the poetic works of Mayür Pandit, Eknath, Mukte$var, Moropant, 
Tulsidas and others. Several literary compositions of Hanumat as a hero are 
available in Hindi. Besides Hanumat also finds a place in the tantric works and 
endowed with a polycephalous form (Aryan n.d.: 17-21). 

5. The Ramayanam of Kambar treats the subject with logic and states that the entire 
community of gods, including the dikpalakas, incarnated as vanaras to assist Sri 
Rama in his crusade against Ravana. It is interesting to note the following 
equivalences (which I consider relevant to cull out the symbolism of Paficamukha 
Afijaneya): devas as vanaras, Visnu as Sti Rama, Adi$esa as Laksmana, Cakra as 
Bharata, Sankha as Satrughna, Brahma as Jarnbavat, Indra as Vali and Angadha, 
Surya as Sugriva, Vayu (and Siva) as Maruti or Hanumat and so on (14). From 
this account it is clear that Hanumat was treated as a manifestation of Siva since 
the later medieval period as attested by the Kamba-Ramayanam which of course 
has its roots in Valmiki and Kalidasa. 


From the above account we may find out the intention behind these equivalences. 
Visnu having incarnated as Sri Rama needs the help of other gods in his war against 
a powerful demon like Ravana. Ravana was powerful not just because he was a demon 
but an ardent devotee of Siva. So without the latter’s help Visnu could not overpower 


(D) Rudras are said to be eleven in number, Ekadafa Rudras, and it is interesting to find that 
Hanumat is counted as one among them. But in the actual list of Ekadaéa Rudras none relating to а 
vanara is included: vide, Sritatvanidhi in its third section dealing with Sivatetvemidbi (vv. 25-35). The 
names of the eleven individual Rudras are Sarhbhu, Ріпак, Girifa, Sthanu, Bharga, Sadafiva, Siva, Hara, 
Sarva, Kapali and Bhava. Even in the enumeration of the qualities of these eleven Rudras nothing akin 
to Hanumat is enlisted. So the association of Hanumat with Rudra seems to have prevailed only as 
a literary tradition end that it was not approved by canonic mandate. 

(9) Similarly Brbaspati, Kubera, Visvakarma, Agni, the Afvini devetas, Varuna and others are said 
to have manifested as different characters of the Réméyana. See Kambe-Raméyanam, Balakandam, 5. 
Tirevevaterap-patalam, vv. 20-28. 
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"ig. 7 - Rama commissioning Hanumat, Hanumat’s levitation over the South Sea, Hanumat dropping 


the memento and Sita receiving the same. 


him (15), Siva also could not fight directly with Ravana, his own devotee, and so 
renders an indirect help by infusing his quality into Hanumat and making him Rudrarnáa. 
Again the need to converge all godly forces into an entity arises whenever a demon, 
intoxicated with indomitable powers, acquired by virtue of his penance and yogic 
practices, poses a challenge to dharma. Thus Visnu had to help Siva in his fight against 
the rsis of Daruka forest and Bhasmasura in Mohini form. The Sapta Matrkas had 
to assist Siva in his war against Andhakasura. Similarly the entire community of gods, 
including Visnu and Brahma had to render their services to Siva in his Tripurasamhara 
war. So also in Visnu's Ramavatara there was a need for all the gods to assist Sri 
Rama against Ravana. Here Brahma and Siva appear as Jambavat and Hanumat 
respectively. This is clear from the Rama@yanam of Kambar. 

From the above study two stages are traceable in the history of Hanumat: 
(1) as an ordinary human being or a vanara chief, and (2) his god-morphosed position. 
It has been pointed out by authorities like Professor Jacobi that even Sri Rama was 
to begin with only a-literary hero and not an incarnation (Macdonell 1979: 255; Naidu 
1971: 7). This is substantiated by the fact that in Valmiki’s Ramayana he appears 
only as an ordinary human being in the main part and that attempts to elevate him 
to god-hood are found only in the Bala and Uttara kandas. These are supposed to 
be interpolations of the early medieval bhakti movement and thus Sri Rama gets 
identified with Visnu as a member of the dasévatara. This happened around the 
5th-6th century A.D. Perhaps mabakavi Kalidasa made the pioneering attempt in 
his Raghuvarssa in this direction (Kalidos 1982: chap. II). If so Hanumat must also 
have been elevated to a god-morphosed status only after Sri Rama attained it. And 
so all the super-human activities ascribed to him are also later in origin. The equivalences 
(supra) of the Ramayana characters with the gods of the Hindu pantheon which have 
their roots in Kalidasa are likely to have gained ground in Hindu mythology only during 
the medieval period. The cult of Hanumat is likely to have taken a stronghold over 
the society only during the Vijayanagar period. As a result of the literary motifs 
identifying him with Siva, he gains an iconographical status which leads to Paficamukha 
Afjaneya. 


(5) Sri Rama’s limitations are better pointed out in another version of the Ramayana story called 
Adbbuta-Rameyena. According to this story Rama waged a war with one Sabasramukba Ravana who 
was thousand headed (the original Ravana of Lanka was only dasemukba ‘ten headed’). This time Rama 
went to Ravana’s abode along with Sita and his pewara soldiers, including Hanumat. But this Ravana 
with a blow of air from his mouth cast away all others, excepting Rame and Sita. When actual battle 
commenced Ravana, it is said, actually killed Rima. It was Sita who t with Ravana and killed 
him. Obviously this is a version of the Rémeéyana which exalts the place of Sakti in the Hindu pantheon 
and so Sakta in character and also a tantric work For details see Arpuda-Raémayanam 1911, cerukkar 4. 
The cited work is a Tamil translation of the Sanskrit original. Arpudas is а Tamilised form of adbbuta 
(Skt.). The above story reveals the fact that Rama could not overcome Ravana without the help of others. 
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Fig. 9 - Hanumat carrying the Sazjmi-parvata and other events. 


As a result of this historical, cult and iconographical developments which acted 
in a centripetal process in giving shape to a polycephalous form for Hanumat, we are 
able to find that (1) a syncretism had taken place and (2) a minor literary hero gets 
elevated to the status of a god superior. In the evolution of this polycephalous 
aspect there are two channels of concerted influence (1) Saiva, and (2) Vaisnava. The 
polycephalous forms of Siva and Visnu in their forms as Sadagiva and Vaikuntha 
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Fig. 10 - Hanumat bound by the Brahmastra and Fig. 11 - Sri Rama installing the Linga at 

presented in Ravana’s court. Santana Ramasvami Ramesvaram and Hanumat arriving with a Linga 

temple Car, Nidamangalam (Thanjavur Dt.). from Kasi (Banares). Saumya Narayana Perumal 
temple car, Tirukkostiyur. 


Caturmürti seem to have influenced the evolution of Hanumat’s five faced aspect (1°). 
The facial representations consisting of талата, garuda, sirzba, varaha and haya are all 
Vaisnava in character. The five-faced aspect is a typical Saiva idiom and so an influence 
of the Sadāśiva form. By appropriating this Saiva idiom, its symbolism has also been 
borrowed and so Paficamukha Afjaneya is symbolic of the pavicakrtyas. 

The paricakrtyas are an elaboration over the three basic cosmic activities, viz., 
srsti ‘creation’, paripalanam ‘maintenance’ and sarzbara ‘destruction’ which gods of 
the Hindu ТНУ (Brahma, Visnu and Siva respectively) are supposed to represent. 
Of the five facial representations of Paficamukha Айјапеуа, the following three are 
basically Vaisnava and so represent the Viszguvarzsam: Varaba, Siraha and Garuda. The 


(1°) Sadasiva is symbolic of the pazcakrtyas ‘five functions’ which has been pointed out by 
authorities on a number of occasions (Kramrisch 1946: 4-8; 1976: 65-85; Sivaramamurti 1970: 385; 
1976: 35). Vaikuntha Caturmürti is supposed to symbolise the caturvyubas of Vaisnava ideology (Desai 
1973: 37). According to this concept the core Visnu expands into four forms called Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
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Fig. 12 - Hanumat dropping Rama's memento from tree and Sità receiving and Hanumat reporting to 
Rama. Gopala Krsna temple car, Mekkalür (North Arcot Dt.). 
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Fig. 13 - Pattabhisekam of Sri Rama (note Hanumat as bearer of the Lord's foot). Sundara Varadarajasvami 
temple car, Uttiramérur (Chengalpattu Dt.). 
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Fig. 14 - Bharata attempting agnipravesa and Hanumat Fig. 15 - Hanumat as bearer of Sanjivi- 


giving news of Rama's arrival (note Ката and Sita parvata. Carving on a pillar in one of the 
travelling in aerial саг). Godanda Ramasvami temple car, temple mandapas. Hazara Ramasvami 
Vaduvur (Thanjavir Dt.). temple, Vijayanagar (Hampi, Karnataka). 


monkey represents Siva and Haya Brahma (17) and so are Sivarngam and Brahmanéam. 
Thus the qualities of the Hindu Trinity along with their exclusive ethos and destined 
avocations get merged in Pancamukha Afjaneya. The paZcakrtyas being an 


(17) According to the Parcarátrágama (as cited in the Sritatvanidhi I, 2:11) Hayagriva is visualised 
in the Brahmanzsam aspect. He is caturbhuja and bears the aksamala ‘rosary’ and pustaka ‘book’ in two 
of the hands. He is seated on a padmapitha ‘lotus pedestal’. These are typical attributes of Brahma. 
He is also called vakdevata ‘lord of speach’ which epithet is usually attributed to Brahma. Haya’s position 
in iconographs of Paficamkuha Айјапеуа is ardhva which points out the Lord's abstract quality as is І<апа 
in Sadasiva who according to the Rzpamandana (4: 92-4, Sharma 1976: 3) could only be visualised by 
very powerful yogis. So he is the ‘Lord Wisdom’ which he exhibits by holding one of his hands in vyakhyana 
mudra (Sritatvanidbi I, 2:11). All these will prove that Hayagriva is on par with Brahma as srstikarta “lord 
of creation'. 
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Fig. 16 - Hanumat. Undavalli cave temple 
(Andhra Pradesh). 


elaboration over the three basic cosmic &rtya, it will not be faulty to assert that 
Paftcamukha Afjaneya is symbolic of the pazcakrtyas. 


Conclusion 


From the above study it is possible to identify certain causative factors of 
iconographical developments within the Hindu pantheon: (1) a consistent dialogue 
between the North and South of India, (2) Saiva-Vaisnava sectarian bickerings. As 
far as Paficamukha Айјапеуа is concerned these two forces have interacted in giving 
shape to this form. The five-faced aspect of Hanumat and the polycephalous Vaikuntha 
Caturmürti form of Visnu being typical North Indian idioms, we are justified in making 
the first hypothetical statement which stands vindicated when viewed against the 
infiltration of the form into South India. This infiltration seems to have been facilitated 
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by Saiva-Vaisnava bickerings in South India which was a dominant character of religious 
history in medieval South India. This has been ably augmented in some of the papers 
relating to the iconography of Sarabhamürti and Paficavaktra Nrsirhha by the present 
author (Kalidos 1980, 1987). The application of Siva's five-faced aspect in the case 
of a minor Vaisnava god also seems to suggest that it was due only to sectarian bickering. 
Herein the Vaisnava philosophers project the idea that what Siva in a highly 
sophisticated form is entitled to perform (i.e., the pascakrtyas) could be accomplished 
by a minor god like Hanumat. This sectarian concept seems to have been the major 
factor behind the evolution of the form studied. So behind all other historical and 
cult factors in the development of the Ramayana story we find sectarian animosity 
at the subterranean sedimentary level which has led to a revolutionary development 
in the iconography of Hanumat. It may also be noted here that no other god below 
the level of Siva or Visnu or Brahma or Sakti is endowed with a polycephalous 
form in the Hindu pantheon, especially the paticamukha aspect, which symbolises 
the paficakrtyas. 
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Iconography of Lingodbhavamurti in South India 
A Probe into Stylistic Evolution 


by T. CHANDRAKUMAR 


Siva, foremost in the Hindu Trinity, is everywhere worshipped in the avyakia 
linga form (1). 

The Erga today outnumbers all other types of Indian sacred images (Zimmer 1955: 
22). He is tacked with myriads of epithets, chiefly based upon his manifold personality 
and functions. Rich mythological lore, legends and philosophical exegeses grew around 
Siva’s cosmic forms and functions during the past 2000 years. Several puranas extol 
his ambivalent character. He is the custodian of paficakrtyas ‘five cosmic functions’ 
which includes sry£i ‘creation’, sthiti ‘prevervation’, затрат ‘destruction’, anugraha 
‘boon rendering or conferring gracefulness’ and tirobbava ‘embodiment of illusion’. 
The Amarakosa (5th century A.D.) (vv. 59-68) enumerates forty-eight of the titles 
of Šiva. He is described in Sivasahasrandmastotra (Lingapurama 291: 305) with one 
thousand names. These appellations could broadly be categorised under two types, 
viz., saumya or Santa ‘benign or graceful’ and ugra or ghora ‘ferocious’. The benign 
forms include Siva as instructor and grandmaster of all arts and crafts. 

The gra manifestations indicate Siva's endeavour in destroying the evil and 
streamlining the weal of the universe in the righteous course. He strives to establish 
cosmic amity and maintain the balance of power through his activities. Turbulent 
and recalcitrant elements are brought into order. One such form which purports to 
establish the cosmic order and balance of poise is the Lingodbhava through which 
manifestation Siva not only attempts to teach a lesson to Vignu and Brahma, his partners 
in the established cosmic order, but also prove his eminence as the grand-master of 
the Hindu pantheon. The paper consists of three integral parts, dealing with canonical 
mandate, iconographical monuments and stylistic evolution, the purpose being the 


(*) Acknowledgement: I am thankful to Prof. Raju Kalidos (Head, Department of Sculpture, Tamil 
University, Thanjavur) for having gone through this paper and revised it. 

( The word Haga has been interpreted in various ways. According to the Mababbaraia 
(Anusasenaparvan) quoted by Bhandarkar (1983: 162), the Litga is Siva’s phallus. The best example 
is the Gudimallam Hage (Sarma 1982: pls. 4-6). The liga and Siva-Mahadeva became one and the same 
in Indian religious tradition (Jash 1972: 137) by about the 2nd century A.D. Others treat the inga as 
a cosmic principle, represented by its elements like hills, trees etc. (Srivastava 1979: 22 fn.). 
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interconnection between them which may help to evaluate the significance of the main 
thesis. 


Purdnic Accounts of Lingodbbava 


According to puranas Siva is said to have appeared as a blazing pillar of fire of 
illimitable expanse to teach a lesson to Brahma and Visnu (2) who challenged Siva's 
greatness. Siva who enlarged himself in a huge and immeasurable columnar form asked 
Brahma and Visnu to trace the head and the foot so that either one of them could 
be great. In case they fail, the greatness of Siva should be acknowledged. Visnu 
assumed the form of a varaba “wild boar' to delve deep into the earth to reach the 
unfathomable abyss and trace Siva's foot. Brahma as bamsa ‘swan’ flew up to reach 
the summit. However Brahma, tried a trick and uttered falsehood saying that he had 
found out the crest of Siva. Towards this end, the talampz flower (Skt. kekaki, Pandanus 
odoratissimus L.) served as a witness. So, Siva cursed Brahma for his duplicity to the 
effect that he will not have any exclusive shrine and the télampu not to be used in 
біуа-рӣја. Both the gods cast their pride off and realised the eminence of Siva. This 
story is recounted in the Vayspurana (5th century A.D.), Kurmapurana (c. 11th century), 
Lingapurana (post-11th century A.D.) and Sivapurana (16th century A.D.). The form 
is also described in verses like the Sivamahimnasstotra of Puspadanta (5th century A.D.) 
and the Sivanandalabari of. Sankara (8th century A.D.) (Gangadharan 1980: 56). 


Tamil Concept of Lingodbbava 


The Viana sonant qe wit also called Arunacala-puranam (16th century 
A.D), a work dealing with the Siva-Linga at Tiruvannamalai (North Arcot Dt), glorifies 
the story of Lingodbhava. Mythologically the story is a Tamil adoption of the Sanskritic 
original But it gets localised as a sthalapurana. In commemoration of Siva’s feat, 
a grand festival is celebrated in the month of Karttikai (November-December) on the 
asterism of Krtika (Pleiades). Tens of thousands of people throng to the place to 
offer worship to the agni (fire), ignite atop of the mountain. А darsana ‘view’ of the 
ара ‘light’ is considered to be meritorious. It is believed that the dzpotsava ‘fire festival’ 
commemorates the day when Siva stood as a magnificent blazing column with all 
extending tongues of fire. 


(2) The conception of Litgodbhava is likely to have originated as a riposte to Visnu’s Trivikrama 
incarnation who stood specing the entire universe, insurmountable, immeasurable and beyond perception, 
encompassing within himself the whole circle of laminaries, planets and stars (Gonda 1976: 6-8; Eliade 
1961: 34 f£) According to Banerjea (1974: 462) the concept has its roots in the Mahabharata. Afvatthama, 
an opponent of the Pándava brothers, invoked the blessings and aid of Siva who blessed standing like 
a huge golden altar or pillar with flames. A representation from Mogalrajapuram is similar in concept 
to Visnu-Visvarupa (Sivaramamurti 1974: 286). 
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In Tamil Saiva conviction, Lihgodbhava is widely known as Annamalaiyar (He 
is the imperceptible-mountain form) which epithet takes into account Siva’s infinitude, 
comprising the entire universe (piramanta kolakai in Tamil — Arunacala puramam, 
‘Arunacalegvarar-stuti’ v. 7). This is the Visvaripa-Linga or Liħga in cosmic form, 
a synonym of Mahalinga (Great Linga). The bhakti “devotional” literature of 7th-8th 
centuries A.D. enumerates the magnified form of Siva. Tirufianacampantar (7th century 
A.D.) in his Tévdram hymns speaks of the form in every ninth verse of each patikam 
‘stanza’ (Kalidos 1988: 429). His senior hymnist, Tirunavukkaracar, sings of the 
luminous Ё#ра in every one of the verses (Tévdram: 5: 209) under Ik#kapuranat 
Tirukkuruntokai. Cuntaramürti Nayanar (9th century A.D.) notes Brahma and Visnu 
as engaged in their expedition to measure the Linga which consisted of the three cosmic 
fires, i.e. the Sun, the Moon and the Agni, because it encompassed the entire universe 
(Tevaram 7:67:4). A Tamil inscription of Rajaraja Cola (A.D. 985-1014) notes the Lord 
as "Lihgapurága-devar', the lord of Lingapurana (see Venkataraman 1985: 156; SII: 
П 44). It is understood from the above facts that fire was the source of the original 
form of Siva. Herein one may find the Vedic Rudra-Agni-Stambha equation (Gonda 
1976: 4 ff.; Bhandarkar 1983: 147). The linga in the central shrine of Annamalaiyar 
temple for the ‘fire-nature’ of Siva is known as tejolinga, pyotirlinga-or vifvalinga or 
vifvajyoti ‘effulgent-kaga (^). 


Sastric Mandate on Iconographical Features 


Silpa texts enumerate both the iconographical and iconometrical aspects of the 
form. The common Siva, ‘Sadharana Siva’, emerges from out of the ellipsoidal sunken 
depression in the midst of a column, leaving adequate space for the images of Brahma 
and Visnu, who are shown engaged in their peculiar way of searching the crest and 
foot of the pillar, the former in the form of hamsa and the latter in varaba on the 
lateral sides. Siva is either two-armed or four-armed. He holds parasu ‘axe’ and mrga 
‘deer’ in the rear right and left arms (parabastas) and abbeyabasta (protection rendering) 
and katyavalambitabasta (hand placed on the hip) poses in the front right and left arms 
(parva hastas) respectively. He stands erect in samapadasthanaka without any bends 
in the body, noted as rijutaramathapadam sthanakam (SCS: chap. 17, v. 13). His 
foot below is submerged in the bottom left of the linga (%). These iconographical 


0) The Tamils conceived the five primary elements of nature (pedcabbsita — fire, water, earth, wind 
and sky) and associated them with the Дяди. In addition to tbe дойда at Tiruvannamalai, other 
peticabbiite-Engas аге pribivilings (carth-Eisgs) in the temple of Ekambranatha at Kafichipuram, ep-Z4ge 
(water-Engs) at Jambukeávara, veya-lihga (wind-Hage) at Kalahasti and kaíe-Linga (sky-Enge) at 
Chidambaram. 


( KSS (chap. 81, v. 2). SCS (chap. 17, v. 7) describes what portion is to be exposed in the leg- 
part of Siva. T.A.G. Reo (1971: П, pt. I, 107) and R.S. Gupte (1980: 40) point out that the figure 
of Siya should not be sculptured below the knee. The textual data states that the portion from the ankles 
(ghalaka or nalaka) to foot (pada) should only be obscured. 
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formulations, viz., the disappearance of the foot and the summit of the headdress, 
may be to denote the incalculable eminence of Siva. He is to be decked with a 
jatamakuta, yajfopavita ‘sacred thread’, bäras ‘necklaces’, kartkanas ‘wristlets’ and keysras 
‘bracelets’ and wears a short loin-cloth. Brahma and Visnu, in addition to their. 
zoomorphic manifestations, may appear in their human form also, holding their 
characteristic emblems in the rear-arms while the рта hastas are in reverential attitude. 
Lihgodbhava is described in texts like the Kamikadgama, oldest among Saivagamas 
(Као 1971: I, pt. I, 55-56). The Kzranagama (later than 7th century A.D), 
Sakaladhikara (‘Litgodbhava-laksanam’, chap. 21), Kafyapa-filpasastra (KSS, chap. 81) 
and Sérasvatiyacitrakarmasastra (SCS: chap. 17) (all of 16th century A.D.) are other 
texts which deal with the subject. 

The texts give a detailed account of iconometrical proportion as to. how much 
space is to be allotted for Siva who occupies the ellipsoidal recess of the sthanu. The 
Karanágama enjoins that one fifth of the Higa must be left uncarved on the top and 
bottom respectively, the remaining is obviously allotted for the depression meant for 
the emerging figure of Sivarüpa or Рагатеќуага (°°). The same formula has been 
adverted to in SCS (chap. 17, v. 9). It further allows three iconometrical modes of 
carving in the allotment of space such as four sixth, three fifth and two fourth parts 
for the size of the Liga (6). By this system of space allotment the size of Siva’s figure 
may look smaller or larger. 

Regarding the flanking figures, the Karandgama points out that the swan and 
boar forms of Brahma and Visnu must be carved on the right top and left bottom 
respectively. Two types of iconographical delineations are recommended for the carvings 
of the attendant deities: (1) zoomorphic-or human forms of Brahma and Visnu, (2) 
both in human form offering afjaki to Siva, occupying the same sides or locations. 
But in.the actual iconographical illustrations, both human as well as zoomorphic 
illustrations simultaneously occur. The Kamikdgama adds few more details regarding 
the iconometrical formulation of the zoomorphic forms. The size of the bird must 
be equal to the size of the face of Parameévara, that of the boar double the size of 
Siva’s face, thereby suggesting the comparative smallness or bigness of the bird and 
the boar respectively. 

It is stated that the whole composition is surrounded on the top of the Higa by 
figures of gods, goddesses, rsis, Sürya, Candra and gandbarvas who are in айай 


C) The agemas (quoted by Rao 1971. П, pt. I, 107) mention that the figure of Candraéekharamürti 


paranesthitham 
Ihgakarasye madbye tu Candrasekbaramsrtivath (KSS: chap. 81, v. 1), tasyamadhye prakartevyam Sivenipasya 
vertakam (SCS: chap. 17, v. 6) and yevam anyani minani Candrasekbarevath sudbibi (SCS: chap. 17, 
v. 12). So the representation need not be Candrasekhara himself, but the general form of Siva or Rudra 
(Sastri 1916: 114). 
(9) The iconometrical system of this kind of allotment is categorised accordingly es utama (high), 
madhyama (medium) and adbema (low) measurement (SCS: chap. 17, vv. 8, 9). 
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attitude (SCS: chap. 17, v. 11). The SCS also prescribes the figure of Samkarasapamürti, 
one of the forms of Visnu, to appear just below the boar figure. 

With reference to the attributes, the dgamas do not agree with each other. The 
Катапарата mentions that Siva must hold the weapons as what Candrasekhara aspect 
of Siva holds; therefore, it prescribes abbaya (by right hand) varada (by left hand) poses, 
axe and deer at the back hands. The Silparatna (Rao 1971: D, Pt. I: 108) enjoins that 
Siva should hold gla in one of his hands, whereas SCS (chap. 17, v. 13) stipulates 
that Siva must hold venu (flute made of bamboo stick) and tarka (uli in Tamil) in back 
hands and front hands in abbaya and varada poses. 


ICONOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
I. Early Medieval Period 


Several early medieval specimens are found scattered throughout South India. 
The most important specimens are taken into account for analysis and thereby the 
aim is to pinpoint the stylistic variability within the regional or sub-regional context 
and to analyse either the compatibility or non-conformity with reference to textual 
mandate in order to obtain a clear perspective of the stylistic evolution of Litgodbhava 
iconography. Few early Cóla (10th century A.D.) and Vijayanagar (14th-15th centuries 
A.D.) specimens are taken into account to point out how the theme attained maturity, 
during the later medieval period. The aim is mainly to trace the stages of development 
at various points of medieval art history. Towards this end, the random sampling 
method or representational selective method is followed to obtain the necessary results. 

In early medieval Tamil Nadu several Lihgodbhava images appear in the rock-cut 
cave temples of Tirumeyyam, Pillaiyarpatti and Kunnakudi, all of Pandya affiliation. 
In the Pallava structural temple of Kailasanatha at Kafichipuram, the Eastern Calukya 
Svarga Brahma temple at Alampur, the Western Calukya Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal 
and Ellora caves XV and XVI both Rastraküta, are important centres outside Tamil 
Nadu. 


lirumeyyam 


The Saiva cave houses an image in its side niche, facing west and lies in an 
axial alignment with the liga in garbbagrba (fig. 1). The iconography is simple and 
unostentatious. The Jiga is scooped out in the vertical order and the cleavage is sunken 
in the midst of the tall Hage wherein emerges the figure of Siva who is fitted with 
two arms. The right arm is held in varada attitude and the other katyavalambitabasta. 
He wears a short jatamakuta, perhaps indicating its merger with the lingagra ‘top of 
the liga’. The Lord wears a thick yajñopavitā or uttartya, Байкала and keyuras. He 
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is depicted up to the hip level, obscuring the thigh and the entire base portion of the 
linga. It is bordered on the sides by conventionalized tongues of fire, emphasizing 
the blazing-fire pillar form of Siva. It is interesting to note that Brahma and Visnu 
or their manifested forms, fail to appear. 


Pillaiyarpatti 


The Pillaiyarpatti cave has an image of Ganapati in its central shrine which is 
flanked by images of Harihara and Litgodbhava. The Lingodbhava image is in the ` 
form of a pillar below the hip level (Nagaswamy 1964: 265-67). 'The Lord is human 
in the upper part; he is dvibhuja and stands in samapddasthanaka pose. The Tirumeyyam 
Siva appears in the middle section of the pillar while in Pillaiyarpatti the representation 
is partly sthanw and partly human. 


Kunnakkudi 


The linear #ñga depiction is absent (fig. 2); Siva stands freely in samapadastbanaka 
posture, devoid of the encircling lips of the depression which normally engulfs him 
in Pillaiyarpatti. The bottom portion below the hip is left uncarved, in other words 
it gets submerged in the stumpy liniga portion. The Lord is caturbhuja, carrying deer, 
katyavalambitabasta suspended below and tatka. This is a norm which points out the 
evolutionary process over the earlier specimens, both Tirumeyyam and Pillaiyarpatti. 
The Lord wears a jatabhara, necklaces, yajfopavita, and other ornaments. The three- 
faced Brahma and Visnu stand to the right and left respectively, rendering añjali to 
Siva. They carry their characteristic attributes by their back hands. Brahma in bird 
form flies up. The introduction of the figures of Brahma and Visnu is a novel idiom 


in the present case. 


Kafichipuram 


Four iconographical masterpieces are available from the Kailasanatha temple. They 
are featured in small cells, devakulikas, fanning around the courtyard of the temple 
(Rea 1970: pls. ХП and LX; Rao 1971: II, pl. XIII). Viewed from the iconographical 
point of view only one piece is highly impressive and interesting in the present context. 

The unique specimen is housed on the right devakostha of the garbhagrha 
(fig. 3). It has no cylindrical and upright 4tga representation as we find in Tirumeyyam 
and Pillaiyarpatti. The sthdnu gets petrified within a rectangular slab. Siva is carved 
in a spacious niche, provided in high relief. The entire space of the niche encompasses 
the figure of Siva without adequately leaving any space up for the figure of Brahma 
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Fig. 2 


and the space provided below is insufficient for the figure of Varaha because the sculptor 
had intended to portray it somewhere else, below the niche. Varaha wears a kirita 
makuta, а novel idiom, rarely found in iconographical illustrations. He is caturbhuja 
and holds the 22а ‘conch’ and cakra ‘wheel’. Brahma and Visnu along with gendbarvas 
appear in lateral niches. Tbe absence of Brahma in zoomorphic form is a noteworthy 
feature. . 

Siva is in samapddasthanaka posture within the hexagonal section of the niche. 
He is eight-armed, holding a snake while the attributes in the other hands are not 
clear. The front left hand is in katyavalambitahasta.. He wears a tall jatamakuta, 
encrusted with a digital moon and so Candrasekhara. He is. adorned with kundalas, 
keyüras, kankanas and baras. He wears a short cloth around the loin. The leg portion 
below the knee is not shown. 

Brahma and Visnu appear like attendant figures. Brahma is three-faced and 
dvibbuja. One hand is in katyavalambitabasta and the other in vismayabasta. A similar 
arrangement is followed in the mode of depicting Visnu who is endowed with four 
arms, holding the sankha and cakra in parabastas. The whole composition is overtopped 
by a makaratorana. à 

| The Kāñchipuram specimens on stylistic grounds prove te be much advanced within 
the early medieval group of sculptures on the subject. < 


Pattadakal 

The specimen of Lingodbhava from the Virupaksa temple, constructed towards 
the middle of the 8th century A.D., is remarkable on the subject (fig. 4). The trimukba 
Brahma and Varaha appear as engaged in their arduous trecking. Siva is only two- 
handed which recalls the Tirumeyyam specimen. But the attributes, risala and tartka, 
meant for the rear arms do faithfully appear. He wears a short kilt around the waist 


and is decked with all ornaments. Visnu and Brahma fail to appear in human form. 
This idiom strikingly contrasts in the Кайс and Ellora specimens in Kailasa temples. 


Alampiir 


The specimen is found in the eastern wall of the Svarga Brahma temple (Rao 1977: 
pl. 11). The pillar is enframed by spirts of fire unlike the chequered conventionalized 
fire-design at Tirumeyyam (fig. 5). Siva appear within the elliptical cavity in his full- 
manifested form (рйтатйра) from top to toe. The jafa is partly obscured and merged 
in the top. The images of Brahma and Visnu, flanking Siva, are iconometrically on 
par with each other suggesting that they are not mere attendants but equals (7). But 
а close scrutiny suggests that this may be due to the secondary stage of the story of 
Lingodbhava where Siva stands in his manifestation to show Ыз magnitude to both 
Brahma and Visnu and offer benediction. Both stand in a#jah-offering attitude, holding 
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Fig. 3 - Kanchipuram, Kailasanatha temple. 





Fig. 4 - Pattadakal, Virupaksa temple. 
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their characteristic emblems by the геаг arms. A theriomorphic Varaha is engaged 
in the digging-up process and Brahma in anthropomorphic form ascending up. One 
more representation appears on the left side which may be a gandharva. This typology 
to a large extent gets closer to the Ellora cave XVI specimen (infra). 


Ellora 


The illustration from Da£zvatara (cave XV, fig. 6) at Ellora (mid-8th century A.D., 
Srinivasan 1979: 73) is a good specimen (Burgess 1970: 25, pl. XXI 3; Rao 1971: 
II, pt. I, pl. XIV 1). Siva is emerging from the double-convexed opening of the 
linga. The pillar is bordered with flames, issuing from it. Siva is standing erect with 
four arms: carrying axe and deer in back hands, abhaya and katyavalambita in front 
hands. He is decked with uttarfya, yajftopavita, a short jatamakuta which looks more 
like a jatabhanda, keytiras and kañkanas. The linga is flanked by Brahma and Visnu 
to the right and left. They are standing erect with their front arms in reverential 
attitude. Vignu's back arms carry the conch and disc. Trimukha-Brahma is on his 
ascent. The boar is depicted by the side of sthanaka Visnu. 

. Another specimen is found in the Kailasa (fig. 7) at Ellora (Burgess 1970: 35; 
Gupte 1980: pl. 38). In several respects this icon bears a close resemblance with the 
one described above but what is interesting is the changing location of Brahma and 
Visnu on the left and right. The significance of the changing location of Siva to vamacara 
side has its own relevance (for details see Kalidos 1988b). Brahma and Visnu are 
uniformly given a position on the right and left respectively. This interchangeability 
also agrees with later filha versions. According to KSS (chap. 81, v. 2) Brahma as swan 
may also be sculptured on the left of Siva, pitamabo bamsarüpi sirdhavasyo vamaparsvake, 
and Visnu is stated to be on the daksina (right) side. 

Visnu is standing in a#jalihasta gesture behind his Varaba embodiment. His back 
hands carry the conch and wheel. A long kirtamakuta adorns the head. Varaha appears 
vertically swooping down for boring the earth whereas his counterpart, the triple-faced, 
takes off in the sky like a typical gandbarva appears in several Ellora compositions. 
It is interesting to find on the right shoulder of Brahma a wing, another being hidden, 
which obviously is his dorsal side for fluttering. Another figure of Brahma in worshipful 
attitude is also depicted. Siva, showing his appearance from within the hexagonal 


(7) Similar type of iconography finds its place in the carvings of the Kakatîya art in the second half 
of the 11th century A.D. The figure is encircled by a lotus-stalk in the offsets of the wall of Paccale 
Somefvara temple at Panagal (Andhra Pradesh) (Prasad 1978: 45, pL 27). Siva is depicted in semapadasthana 
in full manifestation from crown to foot flanked by Brahma and Visnu on the right and left respectively. 
The remarkable feature is that no szbazs or Enge appearance is chiselled. Iconometrically the height 
of Brahma and Visnu are in reduced form, suggesting their low stature. Their assumed forms, stylistically- 
feathered swan and zoomorphic Varaha are well portrayed. 
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Fig. 5 - Alampur, Svarga Brahma Temple. Photo Fig. 6 - Ellora, Dasavatara Cave. Photo AIIS, 
AIIS, Varanasi. Varanasi. 


opening, gets closer to the Kanchipuram specimen. He is protrayed with two arms. 
One arm is held in ajali gesture and a small garland or rosary of beads is looped around 
the thumb. He is adorned with all ornaments. 


II. Late Medieval Period: Iconography under the Colas 


Under the Colas, Lingodbhava acquired iconographical standardization with regard 
to attributes and placement within the temple structure, appearing in the back 
devakostha of the garbhagrha. Several early Cola specimens as illustrated by S.R. 
Balasubramanyam (1971: pls. 14, 34, 46, 84, 88, 108, 130, 137, 165, 177, 196, 208, 
219, 243 and 255) bear much uniformity in the modelling. The images are mostly 
in samapadasthanaka. Siva is caturbbuja. The front hand is held in varadabasta and 
the corresponding left hand exhibits either the pose of katyavalambitahasta or uruhasta. 
In all representations the back hands carry Siva’s general attributes, the right holding 
parasu and the left deer. In rare cases, the example being the Velacheri illustration, 
the attributes are interchanged in the back hands. Below the knee only part of the 
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Fig. 7 - Ellora, Kailasa Cave. Fig. 8 - Kamarasavalli, Karkotesvara 
temple. 


leg is exposed. A flower band appears around the top of the Lingodbhava which is 
non-dgamic. The specimen from Kamarasavalli (fig. 8) bears the атри at the top 
and the bird-incarnate appears to be approaching for a vile negotiation. Visnu is 
uniformly depicted in the therianthropic boar form (5). He is plunging invertedly 
down into the globe to reach the destination. The posture, stance and movement 
of Brahma's flying character are majestic and the style has its own uniqueness. Brahma 
in his zoomorphic form is illustrated in several stylistic forms: (1) in fully-feathered 
bird form like a beautiful dove, either the wings in stretched for fluttering or unstretched 
simply like a flightless bird, which conforms to agazzic standard; (2) in anthropomorphic 
form, three-faced and holding his favourite emblems like aksamala (rosary of beads) 
and kamandalu, soaring up like a vidhyadhara as in Ellora and Elephanta; (3) in human 


(*) The original conception of the Varaha form of Visnu is as old as the Vedic period (Rao 1971: 
I, pt. I, pp. 128 ff.). But the Varaha in the Lihgodbhava theme is obviously fostered by Saivite extremists 
who with a view to slur Visnu, depicted him like a pig of modern days. Brahma alone was given a 
honourable delineation in the carvings such as a beautiful dove, or in anthropomorphic form or seated 
astride on swan. The answer lies in the fact that Brahma is no longer a deity to be reckoned with, ever 
since the Vedic age and he has no sect of his own. 
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form but seated astride on his swan-vehicle for his sky-borne travel. Міо i is shown 
in a majority of cases in varaba form and as human in 

The above analysis points out a stereotyped approach in the modelling of the icon 
during the Cola period. The much developed iconographical conventionalism continued 
for three more centuries and no innovative features were added till the Vijayanagara 
artists during the 14th-15th centuries A.D. who took some bold steps for breaking 
the conventions. 


III. Later Medieval Period: Iconography under Vijayanagar 


The Lingodbhava icon from the Annamalaiyar temple at Tiruvannamalai is a 
remarkable specimen of the theme in the entire range of Indian art history. On stylistic 
grounds it can be assigned to 14th-15th centuries A.D. The image is housed in a small 
shrine built for the purpose very recently. 

The image consists of an elongated round and solid beam-like figure, resembling 
a solid pounding stone (kulavikkal in Tamil), symbolising the За in magnified form. 
In the centre of the oval recession the emergence of Siva is shown who is in erect 
standing posture. His ankles and feet are submerged in the Uga-bottom. Не 
holds the parasu, deer, abbaya and katyavalambitahastas. ‘He is decked with all 
ornaments. Both Visnu as boar and Brahma as swan are engaged in detecting the top 
and toe. Its bearing on the theme is a significant one. Another rare idiom is that 
in the place of liniga or sthdnu, the Vrsabhavahanamirti form of Siva appears (fig. 9). 
Siva is standing with his consort, Uma, as Umasahitamurti (?) and with vrşabba (bull) 
at the back as Vrsabhavühanamürti, Atop of the head of Siva-Uma, Brahma in the 
zoomorphic form of a swan is seen soaring up. Visnu in therianthropic form of a boar 
is plunging topsy turvy in the act of burrowing into the earth with his hard snout 
and the two frontal hands. Sürya and Candra appear on the right and the side of 
the couple. This is another norm setting idiom which follows the SCS version. The 
entire composition befits the substance of Cuntaramürti Nayanar's hymnal imagery 
(supra). He refers to Visnu and Brahma who search in all the three fires of the world, 
i.e. the Sun, Moon or the lightning and Fire (agni) because it encompassed the whole 
universe (Rangaswamy 1958: 204). It thus depicts the universe. 

Another peculiarity in this iconography is the presence of a soaring mountain. 
It stands for Siva's abode, the Kailasa, or the Lord himself is considered to be in the 
form of a mountain (Sailarizpi Mabadevah). The mountain concept of Siva is alluded 


C) Kapalikas and Kalamukhas worshipped Umasahitamirti form of Siva. They were considered 
to be heretics by the orthodox school of Saivism. They followed а fanatical system of worship. They 
disagreed with the authority of the Vedas, parnasradharma (caste-based-law) and possessed belief in agessas. 
They worshipped spirits, followed Tantrik practices, sexual licentiousness and worshipped the human 
sex organs (Bandarkar 1983: 181). 
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Fig. 9 - Tiruvannamalai, Аппа- 
malaiyar temple. 





to in this iconography for its being immovable (acala) in nature (see Amarakosa, 
v. 68). Siva as Vrsabhavahanamürti is four-armed. The front left hand is seen 
resting on the horn of the animal and the front right in abbaya pose. The back right 
and left side hands as рег dgamic mandate hold axe and deer respectively. The whole 
physiognomy of the composition is daubed with the oil and hence the facial or 
ornamental features are not clear. Siva wears a jatamakuta over the head, makara and 
patra-kundalas in the right and left ears respectively, a thin yajfiopavita, keyura and 
katisutra (waistband). On the left side, Uma is standing with the left leg slightly flexed 
and the right leg firmly planted on the ground similar to that of his counterpart. The 
right hand holds an unblossomed flower bud (w¢pala-flower) and the left hanging down. 
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IV. Stylistic Analysts 


The various specimens elaborated in the present study could be brought under 
four or five thematic stages of development which we way call evolution. That is to 
say, from a simple form to a complex and sophisticated form, a process of evolution 
is discernible within the context of our study. This evolutionary process may also 
help to date the monuments, especially the early medieval caves. This is necessary 
because so far art historians have tried to frame a chronological background for the 
early medieval cave temples of Tamil Nadu, taking the Mandagapattu caves (early 7th 
century A.D.) as the starting point. In this approach no significance is attached to 
the development of iconographical forms in them and on this basis there seems to 
be a lacuna and an analysis of iconographical patterns may also suggest a revised 
chronology for the caves. So the present analysis is doubly rewarding in as far as 
it not only helps to pinpoint the stages of evolution of Lihgodbhava iconography but 
also a revised date for the cave temples of Tamil Nadu. In this context, we may keep 
in mind what Lippe (1967: 5-24) says on Calukyan sculpture. 

The Lihgodbhava found in Tirumeyyam cave may be treated as stage I in the 
p of development because it is a simple carving consisting of a fiery pillar and 

jva. The Pillaiyarpatti representation may be treated as stage II in view of the fact 
that both the pillar and Siva get merged in one and the same. Kunnakudi specimen 
may be treated as stage III as it is an elaboration over the Pillaiyarpatti typology and 
in the former case, in addition to the merger of Siva with sibasu, two additional figures, 
viz., Brahma and Visnu in figurative forms, get inducted into the picture. We may 
also note here that in all these specimens of the earlier stage neither the bassa nor 
the varaba appear. 

The next stage, which we may call penultimate, is to be found in the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kaüchipuram (stage IV) wherein a sophisticated form consisting of the sthanu 
with Siva inside, Brahma and Visnu and their anthropomorphic forms, bassa, or varaba 
appear. Within the context of early medieval art the Kanichipuram specimen represents 
the pinnacle of development. 

А number of specimens on the theme are also found in the Deccan region from 
Pattadakal, Alampür and Ellora. The Ellora (cave XVI) and Alampür representations 
get closer to what we find in the Kafichipuram temple at Кайсы. In the Pattadakal 
specimen of the Virüpaksa temple, the Kafichipuram typology is reproduced in a slightly 
modified form. The only difference between Pattadakal and Kafichipuram is that in 
the former Brahma and Visnu fail to appear in the human form. Chronologically, the 
Tiruvannamalai specimen of the Vijayanagar period is obviously later and also represents 
an improvement over what we find in Kafichipuram and may be treated as stage V 
which also represents the end of the process. 

From a simple and unostentatious Tirumeyyam (stage I) to the much sophisticated 
Tiruvannamalai (stage V), a process of evolution is discernible on the basis of the 
thematic input and stylistic output. If we may say iconographical developments proceed 
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from a simple to a complex form, then the chronological orientation involved in the 
various stages of Lingodbhava iconography will be as follows: (i) Tirumeyyam, 
(ii) Pillaiyarpatti, (iii) Kunnakudi, (iv) Kafichipuram, (v) Pattadakal, (vi) Alampür and 
(vii) Ellora. Regarding the date of the Tiruvannamalai and Kafichipuram specimens 
there is no chronological dispute. Tiruvannamalai is late medieval and gives no room 
for chronological debate. Kafichipuram temple is assigned to the early 8th century 
A.D. Pattadakal, Alampur and Ellora follow suit and are assigned to the later half 
of the 8th century А.Б. Soon the basis of their thematic treatment and chronological 
frame-work stage IV is to be assigned to the later half of the 8th century A.D. Basing 
upon these arguments, the first three stages of development in the iconography of 
Lingodbhava are to be assigned to a period anterior to the Kailasanatha temple at 
Kafichipuram. Assigning a time scale of twenty-five years for the development of each 
one of the stages we may fix the date of Tirumeyyam around A.D. 625, Pillaiyarpatti 
A.D. 650, Kunnakudi A.D. 675 and so on this basis it is possible to revise the dates 
for the cave temples in the Pudukkottai circle. It is also to be noted here that many 
of the cave temples in this circle are archaic in pattern and architectural framework. 
The contents of garbbagrba and iconographical alignment within the cave structure 
are somewhat unique or even may be archaic in nature. For example in the Piranmalai 
cave temple an image of Kalyanasundara is housed in the cell which is also too narrow 
in excavation. In the Tirumeyyam cave itself we find Lingodbhavamirti axially aligned 
to the Linga in the cell which we do not come across in any of the cave or structural 
temples of the age. Again in Pillaiyarpatti, Ganapati appears in the main cell while 
Harihara and Lingodbhava are placed as auxiliary representations. All these point 
out that some of the cave temples in the Pudukkottai may be the earliest in point 
of time but in the absence of epigraphical data scholars have assigned them a later 
date. The architectural set up and iconographic placement of the Piranmalai cave temple 
is the earliest in the entire range of cave art in Tamil Nadu. Tirumeyyam and Kunnakudi 
are architecturally a little advanced and fall in line with the Mandagapattu type and 
so the dates assigned to the respective specimens may not be a misnomer. 

From the above analysis we may formulate a case for the percolation of 
Lihgodbhava iconography within South India. The earliest typology being found in 
the Pudukkottai region, it is possible to trace the genesis of the concept in this region. 
From Pudukkottai the idea spread to Kafichipuram. It is from Kafichipuram that the 
concept moved northwards to Ellora via Alampur and Pattadakal. This percolation 
process has been pointed out in a recent study by Kalidos (1988a: map 12) but the 
author has failed to trace the stages of evolution and also takes into account the later 
dates assigned for the cave temples in the Pudukkottai circle. The Lingodbhava concept 
is frequently noted in the bhakti literature of the Nayanmar and we get an elaborate 
picture of the type of Kaüchipuram, Alampur and Ellora. So the ideological background 
for the type of representation is to be found in the literature of the Nayanmar and 
we get an elaborate picture of the type of Karichipuram, Alampur and Ellora. So the 
ideological background for the type of representation is to be found in the literature 
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of Nayanmar (Kalidos 1988: 428-30). So the early medieval concept of Lihgodbhava 
in art, thought and literature was a typical legacy of the Tamil country which artists 
working in the latter temples at Alampür, Pattadakal and Ellora adopted. This thesis 
is confirmed by the fact that in the entire range of temple tradition only in 
Tiruvannamalai we have the sthalapuranam associating the murti of the temple with 
Lihgodbhava. Two more supports for the thesis are that the Яра at Tiruvannamalai 
is viewed as jyotirlinga and the final stage of the evolution of the form is also from 
the same temple. 


CONCLUSION 


The Lingodbhava embodies certain interesting philosophical thoughts as well as 
iconographical variations and uniqueness. The imperceptible extent of the universe 
is pointed out in the process of evolution through a synthetic form. The Saivas think 
that the universe is the body of Siva. So, not even the celestials could perceive its 
immense potentiality and infinite. The H#ga-manifestation was designated to prove 
Siva’s mightiness and all-pervading quality. The ‘fire-nature’ points out that Siva 
encompasses and engulfs the whole universe. Its mythological background formed 
indirectly the basis to proclaim the immanent and transcendental nature of Siva as 
well as to use it like a missile, other deities used as pawns in trumpetting the glory 
of the eternal Siva. Whatever it be, the irrevocable truth of transcendental existence 
of one Ultimate Reality (ш), name it either Hara or Hari or any other deity that matters, 
is quite different wherein all celestial beings form an array of oneness, the Unified 
Whole Substance. Unity of godhood in India has pulsated through the ages by several 
philosophical expositions. Lack of proper application of ‘the theory of Ultimate Reality’, 
at times produced communal fire also, resulting in a quarrelsome attitude which sprouted 
its ugly head among all groups of Hinduism, Saivites, Vaisnavites, Saktas and so on. 
Lihgodbhava is one such form. 

The philosophical truism woven around the theme of Litgodbhava, either for 
the righteous sense as it were, in the process of inculcating the knowledge of the universe 
through the medium of iconography or for wrong approach, whatever it may be, seems 
to have had its origin in the Tamil country. In this process the philosophical disputes 
or exegeses set in motion by $айКагасагуа in the 7th-8th centuries A.D. played an 
important role. His philosophical straw-streds were picked up by a number of religious 
scholars all over India which is sure to have influenced iconographical formulations. 

Tirumeyyam and Pillaiyarpatti specimens are at the root of this evolutionary 
process. Towards this end, the Pandya country must have acted as an epicentre for 
such development. The simple mode of expression as found in early specimens 
substantiate their claim for being so. The theme and concept get elaborated and 
centrifugally diffused to other parts of Tamil country in due course. From Kafichipuram, 
it had its northward journey to the Calukyan region, where we come across some early 
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specimen at Alampur, Pattadakal and Ellora. Probably, it percolated through Alampür 
which acted as a link-channel. 

Under the Colas in Tamil country the iconography got to a much stereotyped 
pattern, appearing on the western niche.of Siva temples which would indicate a definite 
reorganization and placement accorded to Lingodbhava. This assertion is quite distinct 
from the sporadic earlier trend of the placement as well as irregular appearance. For 
about three centuries the orientation and the iconography of Lingodbhava seldom 
changed. With the advent of Vijayanagar kings from about the 14th century onwards, 
the iconographical formulation reached the final stage. The artists of the period were 
dexterous in handing the subject, fitting it with all unique qualities that bespeak the 
religious trends of the period. At this stages, Lingodbhava gets merged with the 
Vrsabhavahanamürti form and Sakti. The stbams along with a fusion of Siva and 
Uma, the male and female principles symbolize the procreation and sustenance of the 
universe through their combination. Thus the Tiruvannamalai piece stands at the acme 
of an evolutionary process. From Tirumeyyam to Tiruvanpamalai, the story of 
Lingodbhava in art and thought is simply marvellous. Three distinct channels of 
development are traceable: (1) iconographical, (2) historical and (3) philosophical, all 
three reaching summation in the Tiruvannamalai piece. 
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The Genesis of the Indian Planetary Deities 


by STEPHEN MARKEL 


As tbe night witbout a light, as tbe sky witbout tbe sun, so is a king 
without an astrologer; like a blind man be erreth on the road (1). 


As the great 6th-century Indian astronomer Varahamihira informs us by quoting 
his 1st century predecessor Garga, astrologers have long been considered indispensable 
to а successful negotiation of the often murky and obstacle-strewn path of just 
sovereignty. Consultations with diviners of heavenly portents were by no means the 
sole prerogative of kings, however, as traditional Hindus at all levels of society still 
believe it imperative before undertaking any activity, journey, or ritual to consult 
professional astrologers to avoid the various inauspicious planetary conjunctions and 
their resultant malevolent influences (2). Indeed, the power of astrology is held in 
such awe that for ages in countless households throughout India, the gods who personify 
the planets have been worshipped every morning in order to propitiate and placate 
them, thereby obtaining their benevolent grace. 

Surprisingly, however, the origin of these all-important divinities has been little 
studied and the cross-cultural components of their conception and evolution have 
remained obscure. Accordingly, this essay will explicate their genesis and define their 
manifold nature. Relevant textual sources will be discussed to trace their literary 
development. Special reference will be paid to the influence of Hellenistic astronomy 
and Roman astrology, as well as the imported Western calendrical system of the seven- 
day week. Finally, a few répresentative sculptural depictions of the planetary deities 
will be illustrated to suggest their range of artistic expression and iconographic 
forms (?). : 


@) Н. Kern, transl, "The Brhat-Sathita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varüha- 
mihira', JRAS, 4, 2, 1870, p. 440. 

(2) For a discussion of the nature and prevalence of astrological beliefs in contemporary India sec 
J.F. Pugh, ‘Astrology and Fate: The Hindu and Muslim Experience’, Kerma: An Astbropologicel Inquiry, 
ed. C.F. Keyes & E.V. Daniel, Berkeley 1983, pp. 131-46; and J.F. Pugh, 'Astrological Counseling in 
Contemporary India’, Culture, Medicine end Psychiatry, 7, 1983, pp. 279-99. 

€) For а much more extensive treatment of the topic of this essay see my “The Origin and Early 
Development of the Nine Planetary Deities (nevagraba)’, Ph.D dissertation, The Uniyersity of Michigan, 
1989. University Microfilms International, no. 9001679. 
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Tbe Indian Planetary Deities 


Before beginning the analysis of the literary and historical evolution of the planetary 
deities, a brief notice of their identity and nature is warranted. The Indian planetary 
deities are as follows: Sürya (the Sun), Candra (the Moon), Mangala (Mars), Budha 
(Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu (the demon of 
eclipses), and Ketu (the personification of comets). Sürya is by far the most important 
and oldest of the deities. А much greater body of legends has been associated with 
him than with the other planetary deities and his artistic representations are the most 
abundant. Candra ranks second in prominence and amount of sacred lore, but is seldom 
individually portrayed. The five conventional planets are worshipped mainly for their 
astrological effect on the course of human events. Individual depictions of these five 
planetary deities are extremely rare, and are generally found in southern India. Mangala 
is considered to be a malevolent deity and is generally said to be the son of Siva and 
the earth goddess. Budha’s astrological effect is thought to be neutral and he is the 
illegitimate son of Candra and Tara, the wife of Brhaspati. Brhaspati is a benevolent 
deity and, as the preceptor of the gods, is the most important of the five conventional 
planetary deities and has enjoyed the longest veneration. Sukra is also considered to 
be benevolent, but as the spiritual teacher of the demons he is often pitted against 
Brhaspati in celestial conflicts. Sani is believed to be malevolent and is the second 
most powerful planetary deity next to Sürya. Rahu was well-known in Vedic times 
and was included with the other seven planetary deities in some of the earliest artistic 
representations. In addition, he is occasionally depicted independently of the other 
planetary deities in the context of myths associated with the Hindu god Visnu. Ketu 
is a relative newcomer to the group of planetary deities, and is absent in collective 
representations until after c. A.D. 600. He — or alternatively, she, as is frequently 
the case from the eighth century onward — has the fewest legends and is never separately 
shown. Various orders are used in Indian texts to list the planetary deities. The grouping 
followed here is the most common and can be termed the temporal order. It is based 
on the regency of the planetary deities over the days of the week and, hence, the 
following sequence is obtained: Surya (Sunday), Candra (Monday), Mangala (Tuesday), 
Budha (Wednesday), Brhaspati (Thursday), Sukra (Friday), and Sani (Saturday) (^). 


( The rationale behind the specific arrangement of the seven-day week is as follows: The 
temporal or 

week-dey order of the planets is an artificial one based upon the natural order [of the progressive distances 
of the planets from the earth) — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, end was 
developed thus: Saturn is the lord of the first hour of the day, Jupiter is the lord of the second hour and 
зо on; consequently the lord of the 25th hour, or first hour of the second day, is the Sun; the lord of the 
49th hour or first hour of the third day is the Moon; and во оп The 24 hour day ıs therefore essential 
to the scheme and the division of the day into 24 hours nowhere appears in India — so we must conclude 
that the week-day order of the planets is of non-Indian origin. Again the week-dey arder properly begins 
with Saturn (Saturday) whereas the Hindu week begins with Sunday — and this is probably due to the 
same influence as with us (the Jewish Christian week). 


Quoted from С.К. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy, MASI, 18, Calcutta 1924, p. 36. 
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Early Literary References to tbe Planets 


The origins of the planetary deities can be traced back to the earliest Indian 
literature in the 2nd millennium B.C., but certainly antedate even that ancient period 
of cultural development. As was the case in many prehistoric cultures, solar and lunar 
symbols were common artistic motifs during the primordial period of Indian history. 
Apart from this pan-Indian veneration which was transmitted through the ages via 
artistic and oral traditions, the earliest literary references to the planets are found in 
the sacred texts of the early Vedic literature dating from around 1500-1000 B.C. In 
these hymns and incantations, however, the five then-known planets of the solar system 
receive scant attention while the Sun, Moon, and stars are given far greater prominence. 
Аз the precise observation of astral movements was a prominent concern of the ancient 
seers of the Vedic period for various ritual and agricultural reasons, certainly at least 
the brighter planets must have been perceived in their celestial transits. Ап awareness 
of the planets can also be inferred in the early Vedic literature through the metaphorical 
descriptions of certain heavenly phenomena. 

While there are no explicit references to the planets or planetary deities in the 
Rgveda, the following references to the ‘seven’ or ‘five’ worlds or regions of the heavens 
are generally interpreted as referring to the planets. The verse which most clearly alludes 
to the planets states, "There are seven regions with their different suns [...] (Reveda 
9:114:3) 6). Another example states, ‘May those five bulls [wksazah] which stand on 
high full in the midst of mighty heaven [...]' (Rgveda 1:105:10) (6). In this verse the 
bulls probably symbolize the planets because of their brighter luminosity, although bulls 
or cows are also thought in the Vedas to draw the chariot of Usas, the goddess of dawn. 

The number ‘five’ as referring to the planets can also be inferred in the Vedas 
in connection with the number 'thirty-four'. The thirty-four lights of the heavens 
(Rgveda 10:55:3) (7) and the thirty-four ribs of the ancient sacrificial horse (Rgveda 
1:162:18; see also White Yajurveda 25:41) (8) are normally thought to refer to the 
sun, moon, five planets, and the twenty-seven lunar asterisms or groups of stars 


(naksatra) (9). Another passage concerning the number five has also been said to refer 


C) Е. Max Müller, transl. and ed., Vedic Hymns, part 1: Hymns to tbe Maruts, Rudra, Ушун and 
Vata, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 32, Oxford 1891 (repr., Delhi 1967, p. 252). 

(5 К.Т.Н. Griffith, transl., The Hymns of tbe Rgveda, 2 vols., London 1982 (repr., Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, vol. 35, Varanasi 1963, 1, p. 137). 

(7) Griffith, Rgveda, 2: 458 

©) Griffith, Rgveda, 1: 216; and R. T.H. Griffith, The Texts of the White Yejurveda, 1st ed., London 
1899; 2nd ed., Banaras 1927 (repr., 1957, p 272). 

C) Griffith, Rgveda, 1: 216, 2: 458; Griffith, White Yejurveda, р. 272; and W. Doniger O’Flaherty, 
The Rig Veda: An Antbology, New York 1981, p. 92. A contrasting interpretation of the thirty-four 
entities, as being composed of the eight Vasus, eleven Rudres, twelve Adityas, Prajapati, Vesatkara, and 
Viu iratfered bythe 14th-century Vijayanagara commentator on the Rgvede, Sayana. Cited by Griffith 
Rgveda, 2: 458, fn. 3. 
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to the planets. The verse states, 'Seven holy singers [sages] guard with five Adhvaryus 
the Bird’s [Agni’s] beloved firmly-settled station’ (Rgveda 3:7:7) (19). The five 
adbvaryus have been equated with the five planets, but this seems unlikely as the term 
‘adbvaryu’. specifically designates a class of Vedic priests (11). 

The first indisputable mention of the planets in Indian literature occurs in the 
Atharvaveda, where the ‘planets [grabah] wandering: in heaven’ (19:9:7) are invoked 
along with the gods Mitra, Varuna, Vivasvat, and Mrtyu in order to secure blessings 
and prosperity (12). The Atharvaveda is generally dated -to c. 1000-500 B.C. (13), 
although it appears to have been compiled over the course of several centuries and 
was perhaps later interpolated (14). Thus, while it is likely that the planets were known 
in the Vedic period, at that early stage of Indian cultural development they had not 
yet been deified and imbued with astrological powers and personalities. As the following 
sections of this essay will show, it was not until the mid-2nd century A.D. in India 
that the planets were given anthropomorphic forms and accorded astrological influences. 


Historical Context 


The main stimulus for the personification of the planetary deities was the 
importation of Hellenistic mathematical astronomy for enhancing the accuracy of 
predictive astrology and, as a corollary, the contemporary introduction of the seven- 
day week from the West. The rulers and courts primarily responsible for the importation 
of the new scientific theories into India were the dynastic enclaves of the Western 
Ksaharatas, better known as the Ksatrapas (derived from 'satrap'). The Ksatrapas were 
composed of two branches of the Scythian Sakas who had extended their rule southward 
to occupy a sizeable portion of western India and the northern Deccan in the 1st through 
4th centuries. The ‘early’ ruling family of the Western Ksatrapas were defeated by 
the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni (т. c. A.D. 106-30), who was in turn 
overthrown by the 'later' dynastic lineage, known specifically as the Karddamaka clan 
of Ksatrapas and more generally as the Ksatrapas of Saurashtra and Malwa (17). 


(9) Griffith, Rgveda, 1: 327. 

(1) A. Hillebrandt, Vedic Mytbology, 2 vols., transl. Sreeramula Rajeswara Sarma, Breslau 
1891-1902 (repr. of 2nd rev. ed., Delhi 1980-81, 2: 260). 

(7) R.T.H. Griffith, transl., Tbe Hymns of tbe Atberveveda, 2 vols., London. 1895-96 (repr., 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, vol. 66, Varanasi 1968, 2, p. 269). 

(P) J.W. Sedlar, India and the Greek World: A Study in the Transmission of Culture, Totowa, NJ 
1980, p. 42. 

(14) M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, З vols., Stuttgart 1908-22; 2nd ed., vols. 1 and 
2, transl. S. Ketkar & Н. Kohn, Calcutta 1933; vol. 3, parts 1-2, transl. S. Jha, Delhi 1963-67 (repr., 
transl. V. Srinivasa Sarma, Delhi 1981-85, 1, pp. 111-13). 

(7) For the history of the Karddameka Ksatrapes see Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, ‘The Karddamaka 
Kshatrapas of Western India', Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, 4, 1953-54, pp. 49-61. 
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The greatest ruler of the later Western Ksatrapas was Rudradaman I (г. c. A.D. 
130-60), under whose enlightened patronage astrological texts. were translated and 
numerous other pinnacles of literary and cultural excellence were achieved (16). The 
Junagadh inscription of A.D. 150 describes the king as a generous and intelligent ruler 
who patronized a variety of social and academic activities (17). Rudradaman I reigned 
from ancient Ujjayini (present-day Ujjain in western Madhya Pradesh). The chief 
astronomers of the court lived in the capital, and their presence made the city into 
a center of astronomical learning that was to continue for centuries. Consequently, 
Ujjain “became the Greenwich of Indian astronomers and the Arin of the Arabic and 
Latin astronomical treatises’ (18). Thus, there is literary, epigraphical, and historical 
evidence to indicate that Rudradaman I’s ‘interest in the intellectual movements of 
his time [...] was of fundamental importance for the introduction of Greek astronomy 
and astrology into India' (17). 

It is from the period of Rudradaman I that the earliest and most crucial text for 
the study of the origin of the planetary deities dates. During the king’s reign in Ujjayini 
in A.D. 149-50, an Alexandrian text on Hellenistic astrology by Үауапеќуага was 
translated into Sanskrit prose (2°) . Although the text is now lost, it has survived 
through a later poem known as the Yavanajataka (The Horoscopy of the Greeks), 
composed by Raja Sphujidhvaja in A.D. 269-70 during the reign of Rudrasena II (r. 
c. A.D. 255-76) (21). In the text (1:123-36), Surya, Candra, and the five conventional 
planetary deities are anthropomorphized. Their psychological traits are stressed, as 
well as those of the humans born under their respective sway. The retention of the 
Hellenistic personalities of the planetary deities suggests that the iconography of the 
plenetary deities was transmitted to India through textual descriptions rather than 
through Graeco-Roman manuscript illustrations which were reinterpreted by the Indian 
artists (22). These textual descriptions, however, were not simply translated. The text 
was expanded to include allusions to Indian mythological figures (1:125-26, 133) and 
to the sacred lore of the Hindus (1:130). 


(1% For s discussion of the cultural achievements of Rudradamsn I's reign see Sudhker 
Chattopadhyaya, The Sakas in India, Santiniketan 1955; 2nd ed. 1967, Ch. 7, App. I, 'Rudradaman and 
Indian Culture', pp. 70-72. ; 

(17) For the inscription see F. Kielhorn, transl. and ed., Junagedh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman; 
The Year 72’, Epignaphia Indica, 8, 1905-6, pp. 36-49. 

(®) D. Pingree, ‘Astronomy and Astrology in India and Iran’, Isis, 54, 2, 176, 1963, p. 234. 

(9) D. Pingree, "The Empires of Rudradaman and Yasodharman: Evidence from Two Astrological 
Geographies', JAOS, 79, 4, 1959, p. 270. 

(?) For an extensive discussion of the Yevemajiske scc D. Pingree, transl and ed., The 
Yavanajataka of Sphufidbvaja, 2 vols., Harvard Oriental Series, no. 48, Cambridge, Mass. 1978. 

(1) Ibid., 1: 4-5. 

(22) D. Pingree, ‘Representation of the Planets in Indian Astrology’, IIJ, 8, 1965, p. 250. 
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Besides being the earliest Indian borrowing of the Hellenistic personifications 
of the planetary deities, the Yavanajataka is also important because its descriptive 
passages formed the basis of a number of later astrological works. At first the Indian 
astrological texts simply reiterated the verses of the Yavanajataka or rephrased them 
with the same emphasis on the personalities of the planetary deities. Later Indian 
texts, such as the late 6th century Matsyapurana and Agnipurana, represent the total 
assimilation of the imported calendrical system with the native astro-religious mythology 
of India. All nine of the planetary deities are described in the temporal order in the 
verses. The lengthy characterizations of the physical appearance and personalities of 
the deities in the earlier Graeco-Roman inspired texts are replaced by iconographic 
descriptions of attributes and religiously significant gestures inherited from imagery 
associated with Buddhism and pan-Indic ascetic practices. The Hellenistic-derived 
psychological traits of the divinities are retained only in the conception of the basic 
nature of the deities. Although later texts occasionally continue to borrow verses 
from the Yavanajátaka, most literary and religious works follow the example of the 
Matsyapurana and the Agnipurana and pest iconographic conceptions BOLT suited 
to the culture of India (22); 

Following the Yavanajataka and the Wester Ksatrapas, the Indian interest in 
astronomy and astrology was perpetuated during the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The 
traditional historical view holds that the territorial domains of the Rudradaman I's 
descendants were invaded and conquered by the Gupta king Candragupta II (r. c. 
A.D. 380-414), who was also a great patron of cultural pursuits, and thus was Hellenistic 
astronomy transmitted from the Western Ksatrapas to the Imperial Guptas. This 
supposition rests on an interpretation of the Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscription in Delhi 
as describing the sweeping extent of Candragupta II's conquests, the close similarity 
of Candragupta II's newly initiated coinage types and iconography with those of the 
Western Ksatrapas, and the inscriptional and artistic remains of the central Indian 
sites of Sáfici апа Udayagiri which suggest that the Western Kgatrapas were finally 
overthrown in с. A.D. 400 during the king’s reign (24). 

The direct transmission of Hellenistic astronomical theory from the Western 


Ksatrapas to the Imperial Guptas during the reign of Candragupta II is supported 


(2) For & complete discussion and translation of the texts relevant to the study of the planetary 
deities see my ‘Nine Planetary Deities’, рр 167-229, 236-48. 

2% J.G. Williams, The Art of Gupta India. Empire end Province, Princeton 1982, pp. 26-27. It has 
also been suggested on the basis of pre-Gupta numismatic evidence that a little-known vassal of the Western 
Ksatrapas named Sri Sarvva and his successors ruled intermittently between the two great powers and 
that the region was actually not conquered by the Guptas until the reign of Kumaragupta (т. c. A.D. 
415-55). See Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, ‘Who Ruled in Saurashtra After the Western Kshatrapas?’, Bhanatrya 
Vidya, 18, 1958, pp. 83-89. Yet, as only one of the thirteen known inscriptions of Kumaragupta mentions 
а military conquest (see Williams, Gupta India, p. 63), and because the subjugation of the Western Ksatrapas 
would certainly have been of monumental significance and therefore noteworthy, the treditional view 
of Candragupta II being the conqueror seems more likely. 
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through ап analysis of the development of Indian astronomy in the late 4th to early 
5th century (25). Possible evidence of Candragupta II's role is also given by a literary 
work, which admittedly was composed considerably posterior to the date of the 
king. In the Jyotirvidabbarana (22:8-12), written by a ‘later’ Kalidasa and probably 
dating from the 13th or 16th century, the legend of the ‘Nine Jewels at the Court 
of Vikramaditya' and the exploits of this mighty and benevolent king are narrated (2). 
As ‘Vikramaditya’ is known to have been one of the imperial sobriquets of Candragupta 
II and as the story recounts the conquest of the lord of the Sakas and the city of Ujjain, 
the association of the two monarchs is clear (27). The significance for the theory 
of Candragupta II's role in the development of astronomy derives from one of the 
'nine jewels' of the king being an astrologer/astronomer, his capture of Ujjain which 
was 8 center of astronomical learning, and because the text (22:17) also states that 
there were sixteen astrologers at Vikramaditya's court. Although there are historical 
inaccuracies and the text most likely contains mythicizing embellishments of the actual 
accomplishments of the much earlier emperor, “there is little reason to doubt the 
К а осоро AD CADRE IPC TUNE а great patron of learning, including 
astronomy and astrology (28). ` 

Thus, it is apparent that Hellenistic ume ar Es Î 
regard after its introduction into India in.the first few centuries of the Common 
Era. Rudradaman I and Candragupta II, two highly cultivated rulers with dynamic 
personalities and keen interests in matters of learning, were instrumental in furthering 
the development of the imported science. The reigns of the two emperors who 
succeeded Candragupta П, Kumaragupta I (г. с. A.D. 415-55) and Skandagupta 
(r. c. A.D. 455-67), were periods of great creativity and artistic accomplishments. 
Cultural pursuits and developments were particularly stressed under Kumarugupta I, 
while the reign of the latter ruler saw a proliferation of art and architecture (29). It 
was apparently during this phase of artistic growth and iconographic innovation in 
the second half of the 5th century that representations of the planetary deities were 
conceived. They may even have been executed at that time, although the earliest 
surviving examples probably date only from the end of the century. 


(P) Pingree, ‘Astronomy and Astrology’, pp. 238-40. 

(9) Sitarama Sarma, ed., Jyotirvidabbenexa, Bombay 1908. For the thirteenth century (1242) date 
of the text see D. Pingree, ‘Jyotihéastra: Astral and Mathematical Literature’, A History of Indian Literature, 
vol. 6, 4, ed. J. Gonda, Wiesbaden 1981, p. 103. For the 16th-century date see Winternitz, History 
of Indian Literature, 3, p. 697. 

(7) A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India: A Survey of the Culture of the Indum Sub-continent 
before the Coming of the Muslims, London 1954 (repr., New York 1959, p. 65). 

(*) Pingree, ‘Astronomy and Astrology’, p. 238, fn. 70. 

(29) Williams, Gupta India, рр. 63-67. 
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The Seven-Day Week 


The significance of the importation of Hellenistic astronomical theory for this 
investigation into the origin of the planetary deities lies in the fact that an additional 
closely allied concept was concurrently introduced and assimilated into the Indian 
socio-cultural complex. The Western calendrical system of the seven-day week, with 
its unique order and number of the days of the week, entered India from the West 
around the beginning of the 4th century shortly before the creation of the earliest 
surviving representations of the planetary deities (20). The intervening two hundred 
year span of time between the introduction of the seven-day week and the first images 
of the planetary deities would have allowed for the new calendrical system to become 
‘accepted and put into use. In addition, the 4th century was a period of comparatively 
meager artistic production in western India and it was not until the 5th century that 
the rich Gupte artistic and iconographic creativity began to flourish (t). 

Contrary to the view expressed here, there is an allegedly historical incident 
sometimes mentioned by scholars to prove the Indian origin of the seven-day week. 
It involves a passage in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana (3:41:17-20) by Flavius 
Philostratus which states that the Indian sage ‘Iarchas gave seven rings to Apollonius 
named after the seven stars, and that Apollonius wore each of these in turn on the 
day of the week which bore its name (22). It is generally agreed, however, that a 
number of historical considerations invalidate the authenticity of much of the text. 
As Apollonius (d. A.D. 98) lived in the second half of the 1st century A.D. and as 
the biographer Philostratus wrote in the early 3rd century, there is the obvious question 
of where the latter obtained his information. The data is purportedly from the diary 
of Damis, a contemporary companion of Apollonius. Numerous factual errors and 
quotes from classical Greek authors indicate, however, that the ‘diary’ was fabricated 
at a later date (35). Furthermore, in the context of the development of astronomy 
and astrology in India, the anecdote of Apollonius’ planetary rings. is historically 
anachronistic (^^). 


(20) J.F. Fleet, ‘The Use of the Planetary Names of the Days of the Week in India’, JRAS, 44, 1912, 
pp. 1039-46. 

(21) Williams, Gupta India, р. 26. 

(22) Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius: Tbe Epistles of Apollonius and the Treatise of Eusebius, 2 
vols., transl. F.C. Conybeare, London 1912 (repr., Cambridge, Mass. 1969, 1, p. 323). See also A. 
Cunningham, ‘The Probable Indian Origin of the Names of the Week-Days’, The Indien Antiquary, 14, 
1, 1885, p. 2; and P.V. Kane, History of Dbermafastra (Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and Civil Lew), 
5 vols., 2nd ed., Government Oriental Series - Class B, no. 6, Poona 1968-77, 5, 1, p. 600, fn. 900, 
and 5, 1, p. 681. 

©) Sedlar, India and the Greek World, p. 194; and R.C. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, 
Calcutta 1960 (repr., 1981, p. 382). 

(^) D. Pingree, ‘The Indian and Pseudo-Indian Passages in Greek and Latin Astronomical and 
Astrological Texts', Viator, 7, 1976, p. 145. 
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In actuality, the seven-day week seems to have been first used in the eastern regions 
of the Roman empire in the Ist century A.D., but it was not until the 3rd century 
that its use become widespread (22). Previously, the Roman calendrical consisted 
of an eight-day market week, known as a ‘nundinae’. The seven-day week became 
increasingly common, and in A.D. 321 the Emperor Costantine (т. A.D. 306-37) 
officially adopted it and decreed Sunday as a day of rest (Codex Justiniani 3:12:2) (79). 
After sweeping the Western world the seven-day week travelled along the trade routes 
to India where it gradually gained currency (7). 

The date when the seven-day week entered India can be determined through an 
analysis of how the planets/planetary deities are grouped in the early textual passages 
of the astrological works written during the period of the Western Ksatrapas. In the 
verses of Sphujidhvaja that are dated A.D. 269-70, the planets are arranged after 
the Sun and Moon according to the common astrological categories of benevolent 
(Venus and Jupiter), neutral (Mercury), and malevolent (Mars and Saturn). Conversely, 
in the Vrddbayavanajataka, an astrological work by Minaraja dating from c. A.D. 
300-325 that borrows heavily upon the earlier text, the planets are for the first time 
in India listed in the temporal order of their regency over the days of the week (9). 
Subsequently, virtually all astrological and religious texts, but not necessarily all 
astronomical ones, follow the temporal order in listing the planetary deities O7). The 
temporal order is also invariably followed in all artistic depictions of the planetary 
deities. Thus, it is apparent that the seven-day week was introduced into India sometime 
around the beginning of the 4th century, during a period when the trade between 
India and Rome began to resume after the Roman wars and disruption in the 3rd 
century (40). 

Over the course of the next five hundred years after its introduction, the use 
of the seven-day week became increasingly prevalent throughout India until eventually 
it was universally adopted. It did not, however, supersede the original Indian calendar 
based on lunar cycles. Rather, it coexisted with the lunar calendar, which was retained 
for certain official proclamations and for determining the date of astrologically ordained 


°°) F.H. Colson, Tbe Week: An Essey on tbe От н and Development of the Seven-Day Cycle, 
Cambridge 1926, pp. 18-61; and Encyclopedia Britannica, 1958 ed., s.v. ‘Week’. See also J.C. Hare, 
‘On the Names of the Days of the Week’, Philological Museum, 1, 1, 1830, pp. 1-73. 

(5) Fleet, ‘Planetary Names’, p. 1042; and Colson, The Week, pp. 7-8, fn. 1. 

(27) For a discussion of the rationale behind the spread of the seven-day week see Colson, The 
Week, pp. 62-81. For a discussion of Indo-Roman trade see Martin P. Charlesworth, ‘Roman Trade 
with India: A Resurvey’, іп Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Jobnson, 
ed. P.R. Coleman-Norton, Princeton 1951, 131-43; and J. Filliozat, ‘Les Echanges de l'Inde et de 
l'Empire Romain aux Premiers Siècles de l'Ére Chrétienne’, Керне Historique, 201, 1, 1949, pp. 1-29. 

(5) Pingree, Yeveneétaka, 1: 24; and Id., Jyottbíastra, р. 83. 

(?) Pingree, ‘Representation of the Planets’, pp. 249-67. 

(9) Charlesworth, ‘Roman Trade with India’, p. 134, fn. 10. 
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religious festivals and agricultural orientations. The ponderous nature of the lunar 
system, which necessitates referring to such-and-such a day (41) of the dark or light 
half of the month, must have been very cumbersome for daily use. The ease of the 
seven-day week for everyday activities must have contributed greatly to its appeal. 
Both systems of marking time continue to be used today. 

Epigraphical evidence also corroborates the date of the introduction of the seven- 
day week. The earliest Indian inscription that mentions an individual day of the 
seven-day week is located on a stone pillar at Eran in Madhya Pradesh. The inscription 
is dated in the year 165 in the Gupta era during the reign of Budhagupta (т. c. A.D. 
471-500), which corresponds to A.D. 484. The date of the inscription is recorded 
as the twelfth lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month of Asadha (June- 
July), which corresponds to 21 June. The weekday is also recorded as ‘the day of 
Suraguru'. Аз Suraguru is another name for Brhaspati, the day of Thursday is 
indicated. Calendrical calculations confirm that 21 June 484 was a Thursday (4). The 
occurrence of the weekday in the inscription proves that the seven-day week was at 
least partially in use at this time in central India. Аз the next known Indian inscription 
to mention one of the weekdays does not date until A.D. 664, this suggests that 
the seven-day calendrical system was still novel (42). It is logical that the earliest 
inscription to mention a weekday is from Madhya Pradesh because it was in that region, 
and indeed at the very same site of Eran, that the first known representations of the 
planetary deities were sculpted (see below). 

After the Eran epigraph and until c. A.D. 800 when representations of the 
planetery deities become de rigueur on temples throughout northern India, there are 
at least six other known inscriptions from various regions of India that specifically 
mention one of the days of the week (43). Although not recognizing the significance 
of the inscriptions vis-à-vis the genesis of the planetary deities, the textual historian 
John Feithfull Fleet described the frequency distribution and importance of these 
inscriptions by stating: 


Апа these cases suffice to show that the assignment of the days to the planets was 
well enough known, by the end of the eighth century, in widely distant localities. 
But the number of instances is very small in comparison with the total number of 
records down to the same time. It is therefore plain that down to A.D. 800 there 
was as yet no habituel practice of citing the weekdays in dates or for other general 
purposes. And as a matter of fact, the inscriptions make it clear that it was not 


(1) The calendrical calculation was made by Sh.-B. Dikshit, cited by J.F. Fleet, Inscriptions of tbe 
Early Gupta Kings end their Successors, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 3, Calcutta 1888; 4th rev. 
ed., Varanasi 1980, p. 83. For the text and translation of the inscription see pp. 88-90 and pl xii. 

(9) Fleet, "Planetary Names’, pp. 1044-45. According to Fleet, however, there are two intervening 
inscriptions from Champa (present-day Vietnam) that mention a weekday 

(9) Ibid. Fleet also refers to an almost equal number of contemporary inscriptions from Southeast 
Asia and Indonesia that mention a weekday. 
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until after A.D. 900 that the weekday became at all generally recognized аз an habitual 
and ordinary item of the Hindu calendar (#4). 


It is crucial to note that an analysis of the extant representations of the planetary deities 
indicates that it is precisely this range of dates, relative frequency, and geographical 
distribution that the sculptures exhibit. 


` Roman Astrology 


Before discussing the artistic forms of the Indian representations of the planetary 
deities, a brief review of Roman astrology is necessary. Textual descriptions of Roman 
planetary deities, such as those found in the 4th century Matbeseos Libri УШ of Firmicus 
Maternus and those forming the basis of the Yavanajataka, emphasize the divinities’ 
personalities and their resultant influences (4). Images of the Roman planetary deities 
first appeared in the western realms of the empire around the last century B.C. or 
the 1st century of our era. Until the 4th century under the influence of Christianity, 
in particular Book One of Genesis that defines the Biblical order of creation, the Roman 
planetary deities were always listed with Saturn in the primal position. Their 
iconography is as follows: 


Saturn is represented as an old bearded man with his head veiled, holding a scythe; 
the Sun, in the majority of cases, is the celestial charioteer, dressed in a long chiton, 
his head rayed, with the whip and the globe, sometimes standing on a quadriga. 
The Moon [shown as a female], in a long chiton which rises sometimes as far as 
the head, carries a torch and a scepter [...]. Mars, in a helmet, with shield and spear, 
is generally nude, except for a mantle fastened on his ders sometimes he has 
а cuirass. Mercury wears the petasos [winged hat] except where the wings are 
attached directly to his head; his attributes are the caduceus [winged staff] and his 
purse. Jupiter is bearded, with curled hair; he is nude, except for а mantle, and 
holds а thunderbolt and scepter and, less frequently, a spear. Venus, finally, is 
generally represented as looking at herself in a mirror and holding а peacock feather 
or a long, narrow leaf (<). 


Аз will be seen in the ensuing discussion of the Indian planetary deities, the Roman 
iconographic forms were completely forgone by the Indian theologians and artists. 
Interestingly, even the female genders of the Moon and Venus were changed to that 
of males, apparently in order to accord with the previously existing Vedic and 
Brahmanical conceptions of the divinities. 


(4) Ibid., р. 1045. 

(4) For the Matheseos Libri VIII of Firmicus Maternus see J. Rhys Bram, transl., Ancient Astrology 
Theory and Practice, Park Ridge, NJ 1975. 

(©) Encyclopedia of World Art, 1963 ed., s.v. ‘Astronomy and Astrology: Classical Antiquity’, by 
Н. Stern, р. 52. 
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The Indian Planetary Deities 


Although the basic religious conception and representational order of the planetary 
deities may have been originally inspired by Hellenistic astronomy and Roman astrology, 
the artistic forms and mythology associated with the divinities in India were soon 
‘Indianized’. The iconography first used in portraying the planetary deities copied 
earlier Indian prototypes. Apart from that of the Sun God Surya, the demon of eclipses 
Rahu, and the personification of comets Ketu, all of whom display idiosyncratic © 
iconographic features dependent upon their mythological exploits, the inspiration for 
the Moon God Candra and the five conventional planetary deities was derived from 
figures of ascetics. These austere religious practitioners were traditionally portrayed 
as either seated or standing, but always wearing a dhoti and having piled and matted 
hair (jatamukuta), holding the right hand at shoulder-level in the gesture of reassurance 
(abbayamudra) and often carrying a rosary (aksamala), and in the left hand grasping 
a water vessel (kamandalu). These attributes had long been associated with various 
divinities, especially pan-Indic serpent deities (napas), Brahma and the Seven Rsis of 
the Hindus, and the Buddhist gods Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 

In their'earliest images in the first half of the 6th century, Candra and the planetary 
deities representing the five conventional planets were typically depicted with the ascetic 
and divine iconography, and were indistinguishable from one another. During the 
late Gupta and early medieval periods, the representations of these divinities began 
to exhibit greater variety. Various factors contributed to this increased iconographic 
complexity, such as embellishments to their separate legends, regional conceptual and 
stylistic differences, and the association with and iconographic influence of the presiding 
deities (adbidevata and pratyadhidevata). 


Representations of the Indian Planetary Deities 


A brief comparison between three representations of the planetary deities from 
different regions and periods will illustrate their artistic evolution. The first surviving 
images of the Indian planetary deities are from Madhya Pradesh. The earliest extant 
depiction of the group is found on a colossal, theriomorphic image of Varaha, the boar 
incarnation of Visnu, which was erected at Eran in the Sagar district (fig. 1). The 
sculpture can be dated to c. A.D. 500-505 on the basis of an inscription on it stateing 
that it was erected in the first year of the Hina (Hun) ruler, Toramana (т. c. A.D. 
499-515) (47). On the chest of the great boar there are seven standing figures situated 


(") For the traditional dates of Toremana see Upendra Thakur, Tbe Hamas in India, The 
Chowkhambe Sanskrit Studies, no. 58, Varanasi 1967, pp. 94-107; and A. Biswas, Tbe Political History 
of the Намаз in India, New Delhi 1973, pp. 56-67. For a proposed slightly earlier date of his reign see 
Williams, Gupta India, p. 101. 
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Fig. 1 - Detail of Seven Planetary Deities on Theriomorphic Varaha. Eran, Sagar district, Madhya Pradesh, 
India, c. A.D. 500-505. Sandstone. Dimensions unknown. Photograph: © American Institute of Indian 
Studies (53-38). 


above the metal support band amidst the miscellaneous cosmological divinities that 
are frequently depicted on this type of Varaha image, known as Adi-Varaha. The group 
begins on the viewer's left with Sürya who holds a lotus bud in each of his shoulder- 
high hands and wears a knee-length lower garment. Candra and the five conventional 
planets/planetary deities are each shown as an ascetic with the right hand raised in 
the gesture of reassurance and the water vessel carried by its neck in the left hand 
at waist level. The planetary deities are differentiated from the surrounding sages 
by their different style of garments, smooth-shaven faces, and their curled locks of 
hair tied on the top with a small bun. Rahu and Ketu are not depicted, which follows 
the imported tradition found in early texts such as the Yavanajataka of these being 
only seven planetary deities. 

The main artistic and cultural function of representations of the planetary 
deities was their placement on a lintel or architrave over a temple doorway in order 
to help demarcate the sacrosanct threshold and to protect the temple as one of several 
auspicious and apotropaic motifs. One such early example was originally located on 
the Laksmanesvara temple in Bhubaneswar in the Puri district of Orissa (fig. 2). It 
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Fig. 2 - Eight Planetary Deities on Lintel. Originally from the Laksmane$vara Temple, niche on south 
facade. Bhubaneswar, Puri district, Orissa, India, c. A.D. 575. Sandstone. 15.0 x 104.0 cm. Orissa 
State Museum, Bhubaneswar, (Ay. 126). Photograph: * American Institute of Indian Studies (46-66). 


probably dates to c. A.D. 575 and is now in the Orissa State Museum (^5). Eight 
seated divinities are depicted with their names inscribed over the lintel, which suggests 
that artistic representations of the planetary deities were still relatively unfamiliar at 
this early date and, hence, needed to be identified (*”). The figures are shown in 
varied seating postures and their hairstyles and crowns are iconographically more 
complex in this relief than in the earlier example. The moon god Candra is represented 
with a lunar crescent behind his head. Mangala has a distinctive hairstyle appropriated 
from his presiding deity, Karttikeya. Budha, Brhaspati, and Sukra have pointed 
tiaras over their piled hair. Sani wears what may be a smooth cap. Rahu is present, 
but is defaced with only his splayed coils of hair remaining. 

The tendency towards iconographic complexity continues in later times, with 
various regions of India exhibiting varying degrees of conservativeness or progressiveness 
in their representations of the planetary deities. The most iconographic innovation 
occurred in Eastern India (comprised of the present-day Indian states of Bihar and 


(55) For the date of the temple see Т.Е. Donaldson, Hindu Temple Art of Orissa, 3 vols., Leiden 
1985-87, 1, p. 31. 
(*?) Although the inscriptions are partially effaced, the names of the following planetary deities can 


be read: Candra, Mangala, Budha, Brhaspati, and Sukra. 
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Еїр. 3 - Seven Planetary Deities on Fragmentary Panel. Dinjapur, Dinjapur district, Bangladesh, late 
11th century. Basalt. 21.0х 31.0 cm. University Museum, Burdwan (32). Photograph: © American 
Institute of Indian Studies (226-67). 


West Bengal, and the country of Bangladesh), where a variety of attributes were added 
to the visual repertoire of the planetary deities. A good example of how complex the 
portrayals became is a fragmentary late 11th century panel from Dinjapur in the Dinjapur 
district of Bangladesh now in the Burdwan University Museum (fig. 3). The iconography 
of the sculpture is extremely sophisticated, with not only different hairstyles, crowns, 
and attributes given to each deity, but even varying physiques and facial expressions 
as well. Certainly the most important iconographic innovations in the images of the 
divinities, however, were the addition of Ketu in the late 6th century and the furnishing 
of each deity with a mount (vdhana) and honorific attendants. 


Conclusion 
The planetary deities are among the most frequently worshipped and propitiated 
of all Indian divinities. Their development can be traced back to the earliest periods 


of Indian civilization. They have been described in numerous texts covering a wide 
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variety of subjects and portrayed in hundreds, if not thousands, of sculptures and 
paintings. At least two ruling patrons with strong interests in the humanities and 
sciences were instrumental in furthering their early academic and artistic advancement. 
Yet, the prime stimuli in the origin and evolution of the Indian planetary deities were 
the assimilation of Hellenistic astronomical theories and Roman astrology and the 
adoption of the Western seven-day week calendrical system. The Indians themselves 
were well aware of their debt to the ancient classical observers of the night sky. For 
as the renowned 6th century astronomer Varahamihira expressed in quoting these words 
from the 1st century astrologer Garga: 


The Greeks [Yavanas] are barbarians, but [the] science [of astronomy] is firmly 
_ established among them; they are on this account honored equally as sages (9). 


(20) Bpheisexebità 2: 15, see Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 3, p. 692. 
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Tales of Broken Limbs and Bleeding Wounds: 
Responses to Muslim Iconoclasm in Medieval India 


by PHYLLIS GRANOFF 


Medieval Indian religious groups faced a serious crisis as invading Muslim armies 
sacked temples and defaced sacred images. The Muslim onslaught was most severe 
in the North of India and it occasioned a variety of responses from the Hindu and 
Jain communities whose sacred sites were threatened. Local histories of the medieval 
period are often curiously and ominously silent about Muslim invasions and their 
undoubtedly catastrophic consequences for local religious places. Indeed to read much 
of the religious literature of the period gives the false impression that those writing 
the texts were unaffected by the changing political and religious climate (1). Th 
are sources, however, that directly raise the question of how the powerful gods of 
Hinduism and the wonder-working Tirthamkaras of Jainism could indeed have been 
destroyed by the Muslim armies, their images broken and battered, their temples razed 
to the ground. This paper will look mainly at two such texts, both from Northwestern 
India, one from Hinduism and one from Jainism, as a first step in a larger study of 
Indian religious responses to the Muslim invasions. 

The Ekaliñgamabatnrya, considered to be part of the Veyupurana, relates the history 
of the Siva temple Ekalihga in Mewar and in so doing traces the history of the kings 
of the region and describes their intimate relationship with the temple and its main 
deity. It also describes the deeds of some of the holy men who were associated with 


(1) This paper will not deal with medieval Indian historiography and the evidence it provides for 
understanding reactions to the Muslim invasions. Some work on the subject has been done by Hermann 
Kulke, for example in his article 'Geschichtsschreibung und Geschichtsbild im hinduistischen Mittelalter’ 
Saeculum, 30, 1979, pp. 100-112. Kulke suggests that in fact local history writing in Nepal and Orissa 
itself was a response to Muslim attacks on the temples. In these histories Gods are not seen as subject 
to rise and fall as they were in the pørsnas and epics; instead they are seen as eternally manifested at 


both the religion and the monarch and assert their joint ability to withstand the onslaughts to which 
they were both being subjected. 
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the temple and the royal house of Mewar (2). In its blending of local legend and more 
familiar puranic stories, the Ekalingamabatrrya is typical of this genre of text which 
describes a local holy site and incorporates it into the larger sacred cosmos by localizing 
well-known puranic events at the holy site, thus accounting for its great sanctity and 
antiquity. Less usual amongst the texts of this type with which I am familiar, it also 
raises directly the question of how the temple and its images could have been destroyed 
by Muslim' attacks. In its responses it makes reference to two concepts that were stock- 
in-trade for the puranas: the concept of the four world-ages, in which the last world 
age or Kali Yuga is an age of depravity and a time when every conceivable horror can 
occur, and the notion of an eternally raging conflict between the gods and demons, 
in which the gods must also suffer startling reversals. In addition it suggests that a 
king in his lack of faith may bring disaster upon his kingdom in the form of invading 
and pillaging hordes. Finally, we shall see how the text also asserts that in such bad 
times lavish and costly images are to be avoided and that the appropriate medium 
in which the gods may come to earth is in fact simple and humble stone. 

For the Jain material I shall examine some accounts of pilgrimage sites from the 
Vividbatirtbakalpa of Jinaprabhasüri which was completed sometime arqund 1333 
A.D. 0). I shall also draw on related stories in the Prabandbakofa of Rajasekharasüri, 
dated 1349 A.D., and the Nabbinandanajinoddbaraprabandba of the monk Sri Kakkasüri 
of the Ukesa zacela, This last text was written in 1336 A.D. and describes the 
rebuilding of the Jain pilgrimage site, Satrufijaya, after the destruction wrought by the 
invading armies of Allauddin Khilji in 1312 A.D. (^. The Jain material corresponds 
closely to the Ekalingamabatrrya in that it also raises directly the question of how the 
sacred images could be destroyed, given all their wonderful ability to work miracles. 
It goes beyond the Ekalingamabairrya, however, in its detailed responses to the Muslim 
threat. It does, like the БЕЛАН на, ргорозе а general theory for the destruction 
of the images, namely the declining times and with it the decline in watchfulness of 
the minor deities whose duty it was to take care of the images of the Tirthamkaras. 
But beyond this, through the medium of miracle stories, these Jain texts restore the 
wholeness of their broken images and reassert the continuing strength of the Jain faith. 
The question of how an image could be broken is never answered with just a reference 
to a general theory; it is always followed by an account of how the image was then 


(2) The text has been edited by Dr Premalata Sarma, New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1976. As 
is often the case with puranic texts it is difficult precisely to date the Ekelidgemabaimtya. The editor 
of the text in the Hindi introduction, pp. 23-24, suggests that it was written not long after the death 
of Maharana Kumbhe in the 15th century. There are in fact two versions of the text, the puranic text 
and a poetic rendition. My discussion in this paper is based on the puranic text. 

C) The text is edited by Jinavijaya Muni in the Singhi Jain Series, vol. 10, Santiniketan, Singhi 
Jain Pitha, 1934 A.D. 

(*) Edited by Pandit Bhagaviindas Harakhecanda in the Srihemacandrácárya Jáina Granthamala, 
Ahmedabad, 1918. 
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made whole and how it continued to work its miracles in the world. Finally, as a 
practical measure to avoid attracting too much attention to these wondrous images, 
the Jain texts, offering a parallel to the Ekaliñgamahaimya, recommend fashioning images 
of stone and not of precious materials. The Jain responses to Muslim pillaging of their 
holy sites thus involve three basic points: a general theory to explain how, a miracle 
story to erase the fear and doubt occasioned by the destruction and to reassert the 
essential health and power of the Jain faith, and finally a practical method to try to 
prevent recurring attacks on holy sites, at least those motivated by a desire for booty. 
We turn now to a more detailed consideration of all of these points. 


1. Tbe Ekalingamahatmya 


Following normal puranic form, the Ekalingamabatrya is written as a dialogue 
between the sage Narada and the God Vayu. In chap. 12, v. 196, Narada is emboldened 
to ask Vayu if the images of a God are in fact the God Himself, how it is that they 
could be destroyed by the attacks of the Muslims, burnt and thrown to the ground. 
It is worth noting that it is the images, which are thought to be God himself, that 
Narada wonders about and not the temples that house them. In general both this 
text and the Jain texts to be discussed below focus on the divine images and not the 
temple structure itself. This accords with what we may infer to have been the attitude 
towards temples in North India from other mahateryas in the various puranas. These. 
texts, in cataloguing the sacred and miraculous in a holy site, by and large will talk 
of the sacred images of the God and of natural objects in the environment, lakes, ponds, 
tanks, rivers, and connect them with famous stories of the Gods, but they do not 
normally mention the temples themselves. For these texts in general temples seem 
to be man-made, outside the sphere of the divine, and their destruction thus does 
not seem to have raised the issues that the destruction of the images in them raised (?). 
By contrast the images or //2gas are the God himself who takes on that form to serve 
some special need; as God, the image or linga should have all the divine powers and 
its destruction indeed poses serious problems for theology. 


C) There are of course exceptions to this general rule. The Skandapurāna, Кай Kbanda, for 
example, does relate the account of some marvelous temples like the Ratnefvara temple built by Himalaya. 
Nonetheless my reading to date leads me to conclude that the Skandapurana Kast K banda is exceptional 
in this regard. The majority of other North Indian puranic mahatoryas I have read omit any mention 
of the temple structure itself in their catalogue of the sacred site. I discussed this material in greater 
detail in a paper that I delivered at McMaster University for a symposium on the temple in the winter 
of 1988. In that paper I also mentioned that a reading of texts other than the purgnas supports such 
an interpretation of medieval North Indian attitudes towards temple buildings, namely that the temple 
is just a man-made structure and the true sacred object is the image or Kage it houses. The other texts 
I adduced as evidence are the many medieval katbas and kevyas. Temples do of course figure prominently 
in descriptions of cities in these works, but they are always mentioned together with other man-made 
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Vayu responds to Narada's question by making several points. First he says 
that the Yavanas, the general puranic term for foreigners and non-Hindus, are eager 
to destroy the divine images in much the same way as the demons took it into their 
heads to harm the Gods (vv. 108-109). It was a commonplace in medieval accounts 
of kings that in fact the Muslims are incarnations of the demons, while the Hindu 
king who wages war against-them is an incarnation of one of the Hindu Gods, whose 
function it is to descend to earth in human form and extirpate the demons, thus 
winning one more round in the on-going battle between the Gods and the demons (5). 
The comparison, then, that the Muslims do no more against the divine images than 
the demons have always done against the Gods themselves, suggests this deeper 
identification. 

Vayu then proceeds to address the real issue: why did the Gods do nothing either 
to stop the offenders or to punish them? His answer is murky; he says that although 
they were fully capable of responding with a curse, they did not because they were 
constrained by their ancient hostility against the demons (v. 109a). I understand this 
to mean that they recognized the futility of any such action; the hostility between 
the Gods and the demons is eternal and each must suffer reversals in turn. This is 
the message of the passages in the Moksadharma of the Santiparvan of the Mababbarata, 
for example, where we meet many a defeated demon who does not react to Indra's 
arrogant taunting and does not despair; the conflict is eternal and the Gods too will 
one day fall, while the defeated demons will again be elevated (7). Verse 112 in the 
Ekalingamabátmrya returns to this question and says that the Gods, though they could 
have done so, did not curse the Muslims, who were already cursed by the weight 
of their own sin and must wander from hell to hell suffering terrible torments, only 
to be reborn in countless undesirable rebirths, one-eyed, hunch-backed, ugly, lame, 
blind, tormented by illnesses, poor, suffering many torments and so on (vv. 112-14). 
Punishment thus comes to the Muslims, but through.the agency of their own deeds 
and not as divine retribution. We shall see that the Jain texts allow the Gods to rebound 
and punish the offenders directly and are not always content with a response such 
as the one Vayu gives here. 

The next point that Vayu makes is that when an image has been broken, another 


wonders of the city, palaces and ramparts, to name a few, and even when not mentioned at all, as they 
are not by Bhoja in his fsgénemestierikatbá, the city being described is nonetheless reported to be a 
model of piety. Temples in these descriptions stand out as architectural feats that attest to the wealth 
and ingenuity of the king and his people; they are not highlighted to show how pious the citizens were 
and dropping them from the list of splendid buildings does not imply impiety. The SrAgeramanjarikatha 
и edited by Ma Карыш К Manahi in che Singhi Jain Senen, vol. 30, Bombay, Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1959 and the description of Dhara is described at the beginning of the story, starting on p. 2. 

( For more details about some of these royal biographies see my paper, ‘Holy Warriors: A 
Preliminary Study of Some Biographies of Saints and Kings in the Classical Indian Tradition’, Journal 
of Indian Philosophy, 12, 1984, pp. 291-303. 


(7) See e.g. chap. 215, 216, 218 and 219. 
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with all the appropriate auspicious marks and conforming to the normal rules should 
be made and duly consecrated and the God then summoned to dwell within it. When 
this is done it should be worshipped (vv. 109b-110a). There is no indication that broken 
images can in any way be restored, or.that they can continue to have former powers, 
let alone enhanced powers. These are all main themes in the Jain stories. For the 
Ekalingamabatrtya, by contrast, the destruction of an image is an act of utmost finality, 
and not as it is in the Jain stories just a prelude to more miracle-working. 

The final point that Уауи makes is that just as the entire world must be destroyed 
at the end of the cycle of time, so the world that is comprised of the divine images 
must also meet its end (v. 116). With this, the discussion then moves to other issues. 

If we examine Vayu's responses it is clear that they are all made within the 
framework of puranic accounts of the Gods and their relationship to the demons, and 
of puranic cosmology with its emphasis on the periodic dissolution of the world. Vayu 
also relies on the doctrine of karma to account for the observed fact that the Muslims 
were indeed able to go without obvious divine or human punishment of their deeds; 
their punishment is to come from another source. It is difficult to assess what response 
Vayu’s answers to Narada must have occasioned in the human audience who heard 
or read the Ekaliñgamabatmya. Within the confines of the Ekalingamabatrrya at least, 
Narada seems satisfied and allows tbe discussion to change in topic. The issue of Muslim 
destruction of Hindu images is not raised again in the text in such an explicit form. 
The other prominent effort to explain how it was possible for the Muslims to attack 
occurs in the context of a political discussion about the fate of the house of Mewar. 
This is in chapter 26, verse 59, where it is said that whenever the rulers are lax in 
their duties and devoid of faith in Siva they are conquered by the Muslims. 

In addition to its open questioning of how sacred images and kings protected 
by God could be wounded or destroyed by invaders, the Ekalitgamabdinrya also puts 
forth a distinctive doctrine of how the Gods reveal themselves on earth in the Kali 
Yuga or Age of Evil, that I would like to understand as intimately associated with 
the fear of Muslim raids on sacred sites. One task of the puranic mabaterya is to describe 
the origins of the sacred site and particularly of the sacred image or Aga. Many of 
the mahatmryas rework well-known puranic stories, changing them little beyond localizing 
them in the particular holy site the text is designed to glorify. Thus for Saiva sites 
a favorite origin story is a variant of the Daruvana episode, in which Siva maddens 
the wives of the sages who dwell in the Daruvana and is then cursed by them so that 
his liniga falls to the ground. It becomes the Дра of the sacred site of the text (8). 


(5) This is the story used for example to explain the origins of holy sites as widely separated 
geographically as Cidambara in South India, Ekalifiga in Rajasthan and Prabhasa in Saurashtra. On 
Cidambara see Н. Kulke, The Cidemberaemabatnrya, Wiesbeden 1970, pp. 76 ff On Prabhása see the 
Skandapurana, Prabbasa Khanda, chap. 39. I bave commented on 1b BESAN quo paper АК 
Khapatacarys, ‘The Biographies of Arya Khapetacarya: A Preliminary Investigation into the Transmission 
and Adaptation of Biographical Legends’, in Monks end Magicians: Religious Brographres in Asia, Oakville, 
Ontario, 1988, fn. 8. 
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The Ekalingamahatmya, like so many other mrabatrryas, also adapts the Daruvana 
myth, but it does more than simply localize the event and assert that the Aga worshipped 
at the temple is the actual Higa of Siva that fell when he was cursed by the sages 
(chap. 3). The Ekalingamabaimrya immediately follows the Daruvana episode with an 
adaptation of the famous story of the demon Taraka and the Gods’ plea that Siva 
produce a son to destroy the demon. Parvati is furious when Siva’s seed is carried 
off by Agni. She curses all the Gods, saying that now they must all descend to earth 
and take the form of stones (chap. 4, v. 7). The two puranic stories are then explicitly 
connected, when at the end of her curse Parvati assumes the ultimate responsibility 
for the fact that Siva too has fallen victim to a curse, the curse of the sages that 
has caused his ра to fall to earth (chap. 4, v. 8). She says, “And because the Lord 
abandoned me and went to you, he will be cursed by the many sages and he will lose 
his /#tga’. In the next chapter, Parvati, softened by the words of Visnu, who assures 
her that she will have a son, commander of the army of the Gods, only repeats her 
curse. She says that her words cannot be made false. Siva’s liniga will drop to the 
earth and piercing its surface descend into the nether regions, whence it will brought 
again to the surface by a holy cow (chap. 5, vv. 4-5). The other Gods will all become 
stones and will be stationed around the liga (chap. 5, v. 6). Even the weapons and 
attributes of the deities will appear as their likenesses in stone and be worshipped 
in that form (chap. 5, v. 10). 

The notion that the Gods are all present at Ekalihga in the form of stones is, 
thus, central to the account of the origins of this holy site. The text does not reflect 
much on why in fact the Gods should appear there as stones; Parvati, when she offers 
her curse, says only that since the Gods were so hard-hearted in depriving her of a 
child, they must assume the form of stones (chap. 4, v. 7). Later, in chapter 18, the 
fact that the Gods exist at Ekalinga as stones is connected with yet another well-known 
puranic theme, the excessive burden that the earth must bear during the-Kali Yuga, 
or Age of Evil. Here it is said that in order to lessen the burden of the earth, the 
Gods all came down to earth as stones in accordance with the words of Parvati (chap. 
18, v. 111). The text continues with a verse that extends tbe notion of the Gods residing 
on earth as stones from Ekalinga elsewhere to make it a universal fact, 'And so it 
is that in every village, at every holy site, all over the continent of Jambudvipa, in 
this Age of Evil, the Gods took on the form of stone images at once, out of a desire 
for the welfare of the world” (chap. 18, v. 112). 

That the Gods take on the form of stones or exist as images in stone is thus firmly 
connected in the text with the Kali Yuga. That there is something unusual about 
regarding the Gods as existing in such a humble form is further made clear from the 
fact that the text is careful to describe the special conditions under which this took 
place: the curse of Parvati and the Kak Yuga 0). The Jain texts that will be discussed 


() There is another famous temple in India which has its most holy images made of humble 
materials. This is the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, where the main images are made of wood. That 
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below similarly assert that the Jain Tirthamkaras should be made of stone in the Кай 
Yuga. They do not; however, in the manner of the Ekalingamabatrtya, resort to story- 
telling to explain why that is the case, but give instead an eminently practical answer: 
images of stone are the most suitable images for this time in which respect for true 
religion is so rare. Images of precious materials can only provoke attacks from greedy 
marauding parties eager for plunder (10). I believe that the Ekalirigamahbatmeya reflects 
the same concern, although it does not explain the preference for stone images in such 
work-a-day terms. 

The Ekalingarabátrrya is clearly sufficiently preoccupied with the Muslim invasions 
of North India to raise directly the issue of how and why the Muslims could have 
overrun the land. Indeed as we have just seen it asks forthright how the images of 
the Hindu Gods, which it regards as the Gods themselves, could have been broken 
and battered by the unbelievers. The central stories of the text, the stories designed 
to explain the origins of the holy site and its images, I believe should be understood 
in this broader context of the text. Doing so reveals the consummate artistry that 
is at work in the reshaping of the underlying puranic stories to fit its special 
circumstances: the curse of Parvati, making the hard-hearted Gods into stones, is aptly _ 
suited to a period in history when building of more precious materials was a clear 
invitation to disaster. The Ekalitgamahaterya may use the understatement of story 
telling, but it is nonetheless a valuable testimony to fears and attitudes in this perilous 
period of Indian religious history. 


2. The Vividhatirthakalpa 


The Jain texts that will be considered here, like the Ekalitgamabatnrya, speak 
through stories. In many ways their response to Muslim destruction of their holy images 


this was a fact that required considerable explanation is also clear from the mabatmyas of the temple, 
which take great pains to explain why an image of wood was an acceptable substitute for the sapphire 
image of Vigu that had first appeared in a vision to the King Indradyumna. See R. Geib, Indradyunena- 
Legende: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jagannathe-Kultes, Wiesbaden 1975, p. 115. The sabaterya may 
be found in the Skanda Purana, Vaisnava Kbanda, Gurumandal Series no. XX, Calcutta 1960, part II, 
pp. 152 ff. Sec also H. Kulke, Jagewnatba-K nit und Gajapati-Konigtum: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Rekgioser 
Legitimation Himdwistiscber Herrscher, Wiesbaden 1979. In addition, the mabatrmya of Bhuvanesyare, 
the Ekamerapurena, also asserts that in the Kali Yuga the main Айра and the temple are to be made of 
stone. Ekarwmrapwrana, сі. U.N. Dbsl, Delhi, Nag Publishers, 1986, chap. 13, vv. 63 and 65. There 
are also other texts that speak of the main deity of their boly site as being embodied in stone. This 
is the case, for example, with Tara of Tarapitha in Bengal, as described in the Guptectacaratantra and 
Vésigtbase bus, cited in Mabápitbe, Tarépitha, vol. 1, Sri Вірш Kumar Gafigopadhyay, Calcutta, Jaytara 
Bengali year 1932, pp. 44-45. These brief descriptonsof Tera do not make soy connection 
between the Kali Yuga and the use of stone, however, and І am not yet certain that they reflect the 
same concerns as the EkbaEstgemabatnya and tbe Jain texts discussed in this paper. 
(10) See the story of Ratnaíravaks in the Pnebesdbakota, р. 97. 
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is more open and less guarded than what we observed in the Ekakigamabatmya. Their 
concern seems multi-faceted. Where the EkaEngamabatrtya was motivated to ask how 
the images could have been destroyed and the miscreants go unpunished, the Jain 
texts ask the same questions but go beyond the search for their answers. In so doing 
they direct their attention to creating an impression through miracle stories that 
despite these ravages all is well with the Faith. In the Jain texts, miraculous images 
are miraculously restored and go on working their magic. If there was a note of 
pessimism in the Hindu text with its assertion that the Gods too must suffer reversals 
and the universe of their images must also periodically be destroyed, the Jain texts 
seem by contrast bubbling with optimism. Despite the temporary reversals suffered 
by the Jain community with the destruction of their holy places, the texts seem to 
be saying, the attacks by the Muslims would seem ironically to have provided a perfect 
opportunity for continued proof of the greatness of Jainism. Images broken could 
be miraculously restored, offering an occasion for all to behold the wondrous power 
of the Jain deities (11). The voice of these texts is so unmistakably clear that it seems 
best in fact to let them speak for themselves. What follows is a translation of the 
Harikankhinagaraparsvakalpa, section 29 of the Vividbatirtbakalpa, which is an account 
of the vicissitudes suffered by the image of Parévanatha that existed in the city 


(11) In fact one wonders if that were not at least in pert the purpose that lay behind Jinaprabha's 
pilgrimage across India and his writing the accounts that make up the Vividbatmrtbakalpa. By visiting 
the ravaged sites and documenting for the faithful how in every case the Faith survived intact, and indeed 
was strengthened through ongoing miracles, Jinaprabha performed a major service for his religious 
community in the face of recurring setbacks. Through these miracle stories he gave strong testimony 
to the fect that Jainism would survive the Muslim attacks and thus provided the community with Боре 
and resolve. It is interesting to note in this connection that Jinaprabha included in the Vividbatirthakalpa 
his own rescue of a famous image from the Muslims. This is the Kanpaneyantyamabevirapratimakalpa, 
the account of the image of Mahavira from Капуапяуапа, no. 22. The text includes another section 
about this image that was added by the monk Vijjatilayamuni (Vidyatilakamuni) at the instructions of 
Samghatilayasuri (Samghatilakesüri), no. 51. The history of the image that he relates reflects clearly 
the condition of the times. Fifteen years after it was installed, King Pythiviraje, the last powerful Hindu 
King, was defeated by the Muslims. A loyal Jain lay disciple, highly placed in Pythiviraja’s court, at 
once sent a letter to the Jain community advising them to hide the image, which was widely known for 
its ability to perform miracles They buried the image under а mound of sand that was like an anthill, 
where it was to remain for sixty-three years. The image would be uncovered by a sculptor, who had 
come upon the place in his flight from his village in times of famine. The sculptor would be instructed 
in а dream to uncover the image and see that it was worshipped. In return the sculptor is supported 
by the Jain lay community. Seventy-four years later it is carried off by the inveding Sultan, only to 
be retrieved by Jinaprabha after he impresses the Muslim ruler with his great learning and cleverness. 
Central to Jinaprabha’s own life history, as he relates it, then, are the reversals of fortune suffered by 
a miraculous holy image, and its ultimate restoration. It is this pattern that dominates his description 
of other images and the calamities that befell them аз well, where the accounts close with а vivid and 
moving description of how the images were returned to their former glory. 

The whole account of Jinaprabha in the court of the Muslims deserves further study. A variant 
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Worshipping the Lord of the Jinas, Par$vanatha, who resides in the temple of 
the city Harikankhi, I now give briefly an account of that very image, which has 
destroyed the pride of this Evil Age in its ability to do evil. 

There is a village called Harikankh: in the land of Gujarat. In that village there 
is a magical image of the Lord Parsvanatha that is housed in a Jain temple bearing 
а lofty spire. The image is always worshipped by the faithful, three times a day, 
with various types of ceremonies. Now there was a time in the pest, when that 
lamp of the Calukya dynasty, King Bhimadeva, reigned, when а Muslim chieftain 
named Atanubukka came with his army from the country of the Turukkas and 
destroyed the ramparts of the capital city of Anahilavadaya. In his rampages he 
came upon the temple of Parévanatha that I just mentioned, in the village of 

1. His army forced its way into the temple and broke the image of 
Par$vanatha. The chieftain chased all the villagers from their homes and then went 
back whence he had come. The villagers returned. The Jains gathered. When they 
saw the image of the Lord lying there broken they all began to talk at once, ‘Oh 
no! Can it be that even the Lord, with all his wondrous powers, has been destroyed 
by the barbarians? Where are his powers now?’. But then, while they were all fast 
asleep, the Gods whose task it is to guard the images of the Tirthamkeras, came 
to them and instructed them, ‘Gather together all the pieces of this image and put 
them in the innermost chamber of the temple. Shut the door tight and lock it. Wait 
a full six months. At the end of that period of time, open the door and you will 
see that the image will be in perfect condition, intact, with all of its limbs’. The 
Jain community did exactly as they had been instructed, that is for a period of five 
months. At the beginning of the sixth month they began to grow restless and curious, 
and so they opened the door to the innermost sanctuary. As soon as they did so 
they saw that the Lord was almost totally restored to his original condition, with 
all his limbs intact, except that in places he had blotches on his body. Without 
thinking about what they had done, they quickly summoned a sculptor. He started 
to chisel away the blotches, but as soon as he did so blood flowed from them. The 
Jain community was struck with fear. They began to propitiate the image with prayers 
and offerings of food. And then at night the superintending deities of the image 
instructed them in a dream, with these very words: ‘You did wrong. When the 
allotted time period of six months was not yet up, you opened the door to the 


version figures in a Prakrit biography written by one of his students and published by Jinavijaye Muni 
with the Kherataragacchabtbadgurvécali in the Singhi Jain Series, vol. 42, Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1956, pp. 93-96. Other materials relevant to a study of Jinaprabha are to be found in the ААда 
Jaina Kavya Samgraba of A. Nahta and B. Nahta, Abhaya Jaina Granthamala, vol. 8, Calcutta, Satikardan 
Subhairaj Nahta, V.S. 1994, p. 11. 

I was guided in my interpretation of the role that miraculous restorations of broken images play 
in Jinaprabhe’s s Vividbatirtbakaip and the insight that these stories can gives us into the wider motivation 
of Jinaprabha by the discussion of miracles in Gregory of Tours in Walter Goffart, The Nametors of Barbarian 
History, Princeton 1988, pp. 112-235. 

The lager issue of Jain/Muphal relations also deserve aecios attention: See the article by E. Findly, 

Jahangir’s Vow of Non-Violence’, JAOS, 107.2, 1987, pp. 245-56. I thank Dr Findly for sending me 
а copy of this article and of other material that she has written on this important subject. 
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sanctuary. And as if that were not enough, you took a chisel to the images. Close 
my door right away and leave it closed until the last month is over’. They did exactly 
as they had been told. And when the sixth month was over, they opened the door 
and they saw the image of the Lord Paréva, intact, all its limbs unharmed. There 
were just a few spots on the nails and on the thumbs. The Jain community was 
delighted. They began to worship the image again, just as they had always done 
before. Jains, monks, nuns, and lay followers alike, came from all over. They held 
a big festival in which they carried the image on a processional car. The Glorious 
Lord Parfvanatha, who possesses so many marvelous qualities, does so many 
astonishing feats. This was only one of them. 

Thus is the account of the son of Asasena, worshipped in the city of Harikenkhi. 
It has been told in brief by the Glorious monk Jinaprabha. 


This account of the Pargvanatha is not entirely unfamiliar in the world of story- 
telling about famous images and temples. In fact, like the Ekakrigamabatnrya, it would 
seem to be skillfully utilizing well-known stories with subtle but telling changes. The 
Parávanatha image is broken by the Muslim army, but magically restored, and in every 
step of the process resonate familiar notes. To begin with, a divine message, transmitted 
through a dream, instructs the Jain community to gather the pieces of the image and 
keep them locked in the innermost recesses of the temple for six months. Divine 
messages, transmitted in a dream, are in fact the most common way in which a faithful 
devotee is led to the discovery of an image in medieval Hindu religious biographies. 
Moreover, images so discovered have special sanctity and power (l^). 

The community then does as instructed, but only for a while. Unable to wait 
the complete span of time, they open the door to the sanctuary after only five months. 
The image is only partially restored and bears marks at various places in the body. 
A similar account is told of the image at Jagannatha; an impatient queen forces her 
husband to open the door before the requisite 21 days are over, where she finds the 
image only partially hewn (13). Again, the story is used to explain the circumstances 
ee di 

Next, the community summons a sculptor who tries to remove the marks, but 
when he does so they begin to bleed. Bleeding Gods are widely known in South India; 
in fact the wounding of a God forms a central theme in many of the accounts of the 
origin of a particular local God in the Tamil tradition (1%). Bleeding Gods in the Jain 
tradition are often associated, D тоо Ера with images of the Gods 
and not the Gods themselves. In addition most often these bleeding images have been 


(17) For some examples see my article, ‘God as Idol: The Role of Special Images in Sectarian 
Conflict in Medieval Vaisnavism’, Sostb Asie Religious Art Studies, 3, 1983, pp. 12-25. 

(Б) R.K. Das, Legends of Jagannath Puri, Bhadrak, Pragati Udyog, 1978, p. 36. 

(1) See D. Shulman, Temi] Temple Myths: Sacrifice and Divine Marriage tn the South Indien Saiva 
Tradition, Princeton 1980, p. 107. Shulman discusses the wounded God in many places in this book. 
For further references consult his index. 
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violated by the Muslims. The Jain tradition does also tell of marked and bleeding 
images when relating the account of the origin of an image. It also accords these bleeding 
images a special sanctity, as a section of the AyodPbyanagarikalpa, the account of the 
city Ayodhya, in the Vividhaterthakalpa (section 13) makes clear. A monk is meditating 
in a rubbish heap, much to the surprise of his lay disciples. They ask him why he 
has chosen such an unusual spot for his austerities, and he replies that he knows that 
there is in that place a stone slab with such unusual properties that it will make an 
image of Lord Parávanatha with many miraculous qualities (5). The lay devotees 
advise the monk to pray to the Jain Goddess Padmavati. She then appears to him 
and tells him to summon a blind sculptor from the village of Soparaka. The sculptor 
is to make the image in one day, starting as soon as the sun sets and finishing by 
sunrise. He does just that, but while he is at work on the image he notices that a 
blotch has appeared just over the heart. He ignores it and goes on to complete the 
upper torso. He then remembers the unsightly spot and takes his chisel to it. Blood 
comes out of the mark. The monk then upbraids the sculptor for trying to remove 
the spot and explains that with it the image will be able to work great miracles. He 
then stops the flow of blood with his finger. A variant of this story is told in the 
Nabbinandanajinoddbaraprabandba, the text mentioned earlier that was written to 
describe the rebuilding of the Jain pilgrimage site of Satrufjaya after a Muslim 
attack (16). In any case it is clear from this account of the Parávanatha at Ayodhya 
that the Jains also related stories of bleeding images that had special sanctity, and 
it is with the help of these stories that we can best understand now what has happened 
to the image of Parávanatha at Harikankhi which had been destroyed by the Muslims. 
If we return to Jinaprabha's description of what took place at Harikankhi, it is 
at once obvious that the image that emerges from the inner sanctutn of the temple 
is not just restored to its former state. Something has happened to it. Marked because 
of the impatience of the community, who opened the door before its restoration was 
complete, the image bleeds, a special sign of its miraculous powers. Even after the 
superintending Gods advise the Jains to let the image sit for another month, these 
marks never entirely disappear. Like the image of Ayodhya, the restored image of 
Harikankhi is different, unusual, particularly powerful. Its seeming destruction by 
the Muslims in fact has resulted in its enhancement and did not destroy it at all. 
At every step of the account the fact that the image at Harikatkhi becomes even 
more miraculous after it is broken by the Muslims is emphasized through a piling up 
of incidents that are richly allusive of other stories told of special images in the Indian 


(D) There are many miracle stories told about quarrying stone or about identifying and obtaining 
the right stone to make an image. See e.g., the Nabbinandenastnoddheraprabandha, cit., chap. 2 and chap. 
4, vv. 56 ff. Such stories are also told in the Hindu tradition. See the Chamba Vamsavak edited by 
ТРЫ Vogel ini ARPES of Chamba Stile. LO EOE of de De МАРАН Penod, Archaeological 
Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XX XVI, Calcutta 1911, p. 86, vv. 73 ff. 

(28) Page 154. 
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tradition. Its restoration is predicted Ьу a dream and the means of its restoration 
is taught in a dream, the most common way in which specially potent images are 
announced to the mortal world; the image is unfinished or marked, again a sign of 
its special status, and finally the image bleeds, which was regarded as an indication 
of its particular power. Jinaprabha has thus not given here an account of destruction 
and depredation at all; destruction is only a step in a process of events that he describes 
and that culminates in the celebration of an even stronger image and an even stronger 
power behind the Jain Faith. 

In many ways Jinaprabha’s description of what befell the ParSvanatha of 
Harikankhi is typical of his treatment of the Muslim destruction of Jain images, but 
it does not exhaust the range of concerns that Jinaprabha’s stories display. I give next 
a translation of section 31, the account of the Pargvanatha at Suddhadanti, which in 
addition raises the question of what the appropriate medium for images should be 
when there is the constant risk of Muslim attack. 


Long ago in the city Avajjha lived the son of Daśaratha, whose name was Pauma. 
He was the eighth of the Baladevas and was an extremely pious Jain. Now this 
Pauma had for а long time been worshipping a jewelled image of the future Lord of 
the Jinas, the Glorious Parvanatha, in his own private temple. That image removed 
for him all obstacles to success and happiness, and had proved its miraculous powers 
on many an occasion and in such a way that no one doubted their existence. In time 
Pauma came to know that in this age of declining virtue the True Faith would soon 
suffer tremendous reversals in the East of the country. As the saying goes, nothing 
can endure forever in all its perfection; even the mine of rubies one day must cease to 
yield good stones. He therefore had the superintending deities of the image transport 
it through the sky to the city Suddhadanti, in the country of Sattasaya. There they 
hid the image in an underground chamber. And knowing that the times were bad, the 
superintending deities changed its substance from precious jewels into ordinary stone. 
After much time had passed, there appeared in the monastic lineage Sodhativala 
a teacher by the name of Vimalasüri. He received the following instructions in a 
dream, ‘In an underground chamber at such and such a location there is an image 
of the Glorious Parávanatha. Dig it up and worship it’. The monk then told this 
to his lay disciples. Together they brought the image out of the underground 
chamber. They made a temple for it and installed the image in that temple. They 
began to worship it three times a day. But the times were such that the city was 
abandoned and the superintending deities became lax in their duties, and so it could 
happen that the Muslims who had come there by chance saw the image of the Blessed 
Lord Parfvanatha. Those wicked Muslims smashed the head off the image and left 
it lying there on the ground. Now a shepherd, grazing his flocks, passed by that 
placé and saw the head of the God lying on the ground like that. He wept piteously 
and'put the head back on the Lord’s body. It stuck perfectly, without even so much 
as a line to reveal the slash. And through the power of the Lord it stayed there, 
too, and has stayed right up to this very day and is still much worshipped. 

Thus is the account of the Glorious Lord Parfvanatha in the city of Suddhadanti, 
related by the Glorious monk Jinaprabha, exactly as he heard it told. 
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This account of the Pārśvanātha of Suddhadanti introduces three motifs that often 
occur in Jain stories of Muslim destruction of their images, although they were not 
apparent in the account of the Parévanatha at Harikankht. The first is the motif of 
hiding an image out of fear that it will be destroyed and the second relates to the 
material from which the image is made. The third deals with the question of the 
Ekalingamabatrrya: how was it possible for the images to have been harmed in the 
first place? 

The hiding of an image that is then recovered after divine instruction may be 
considered a variant of the more widespread motif, ‘discovering a hidden image’, in 
which someone finds a image that was hidden from view. It is extremely common 
in medieval Hindu accounts of the origins of particular temples. It is possible to 
interpret the Jain stories as simply transformations of this motif, in which the image 
is hidden by a particular person at a particular time and place to avoid its destruction 
and then later recovered (17). The transformation totally alters the point of the story, 
however; in the ‘discovery of a hidden image’, the events surrounding the discovery, 
the divine revelation and so on, attest to the particular sanctity of the person who 
is to discover the image, and the fact that the image was hidden and must be revealed 
in this supernatural way stands as an indication of the special status of the image itself. 
In the Jain version, the hiding of the image is a human act in response to very human 
circumstances. Its later rediscovery is a testimony to the endurance of the image rather 
than the special power of its human discoverer. 

The second theme that appears in this story, the transformation of the image 
from jewels to stone, is often even more explicitly treated in Jain stories. There is 
an account of the lay disciple Ratnaáravaka in the Prabandbakofa that meets this issue 
head on. We learn how Ratnaáravaka goes on a pilgrimage to the holy mountain Raivata, 
but in his religious enthusiasm commits sin instead of acquiring merit. He bathes 
the holy image so fervently that the clay image dissolves. Despondent, he makes a 
vow that he will not eat again until he has replaced the image he has destroyed. Не. 
prays to the Jain Goddess Amba, and she comes and takes him to a place called 
Kaficanabalana, that was made by Indra. Here there are 72 Jain images, 18 of gold, 
18 of jewels, 18 of silver and 18 of stone. Ratna is immediately drawn to one of the 
jewelled images and wants to take it back to replace the one at Raivata. The Goddess 
dissuades him. She tells him that the times are bad and that people are weak, greedy 
and evil, and so many are outside the Faith. She tells him that it won’t do to put 


(17) Perhaps the most common form of the motif of the hidden image in the Hindu texts is 
the one in which the presence of а concealed image is revealed after a cow repeatedly drops her 
milk on some spot. On investigation it is then discovered that а Hage or an image lies underneath 
the ground. See Shulman, op. ctt., pp. 96-97. The Jains also use this very motif. See e.g. the 
Nabbinendaenajinoddbéreprabendba, chap. 2, where the story of the monk Uhada is told, vv. 148 ff., 
pp. 40 ff. The Vallabha and Caitanya biographies also make much of the discovery of special images, 
hidden from view to all but the elect. See my article, ‘God as Idol’, сй. 
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a jewelled image where such people can see it; that would only bring harm to the Faith 
by inviting their attacks on the temple. And so she instructs him to choose a stone 
image to replace the one he had destroyed. Ratna has learnt his lesson well, and he 
takes one of the stone images back to Raivata (18). 

The instructions that the Goddess gives to Ratna are repeated throughout 
the literature of the period, particularly in texts that deal specifically with the 
restoration of holy sites that have been destroyed by the Muslims. Thus we see the 
Nabbinandanajfinoddbaraprabandba in its history of Satrufijaya give the following account 
of what the Pandavas did when they restored the temples. 'And the five Pandavas, 
seeing that the temple and the main image were both made of jewels, and realizing 
that evil times were to come, in order to protect the jewelled image from greedy people, 
hid that image somewhere where it would not be seen, and made a main.image of 
clay. Апа they made a temple of bricks and wood. They are famous in the world 
as the third major restorers of the site’ (chap. 3, vv. 82-84). 

These stories, then, all emphasize that stone is the raw material for images 
appropriate to the times. They state as much openly and explicitly, while their Hindu 
counterpart, the Ekalingamabairrya, was interpreted as cloaking the same truth in 
language a bit more veiled. 

A final point raised in this story is the question of how the Muslims could break 
or destroy images which are regarded as powerful and considered to possess miraculous 
powers. The story gives the typical Jain answer when it says that because times were 
bad the superintending deities became lax. Another account of a Muslim destruction 
of a Jain image in the Vividbatirthakalpa elaborates on this theme. It says that in 
such times the deities become easily distracted and like to play too much; they fail 
to pay attention to their duties and so harm befalls the images they are supposed to 
protect (12). The Jains share with the Hindus a concept of declining cycles of time 
and like the Hindus make reference to evil times in order to account for the reversals 
they are suffering at the hands of the Muslims. What they do not share with the 
Hindus is a notion that the Tirthamkaras or Highest Gods themselves are affected 
by the changing climate of the times. In fact they displace the decline in powers from 
the main deities to their superintending deities, leaving the main deities intact. This 
allows the main deities to continue to perform miracles, and it has been stressed that 
the restoration of the images and their continuing ability or even heightened ability 
to perform miracles are central to the Jain accounts of Muslim attacks on their images. 
In addition, since the superintending deities themselves suffer not from an irreparable 
loss of power, but from a mere lack of attentiveness, they can indeed rally and rout 
the Muslims. We hear in one case of how that happened and the Muslim armies were 


(®) PrabendbakoSa, pp. 96-97. The story of Ratna’s destruction of the image at Raivata has parallels 
in Jain sccounts of the lay disciple Javadi, who is one of the famous restorers of the Jain temples celebrated 
in the tradition. See the Nabbinendenejinoddbáraprabesdba, рр. 112-13. 

(7) Vividbatirthakalpa, p. 106. 
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struck blind and vomited blood. Their commander at once issued an order that never 
again were they to harm that temple (29). 

While this by no means exhausts the accounts of the destruction of Jain images 
in the Vividbatirtbakalpa and related texts, it should give sufficient idea of the Jain 
attitudes towards Muslim attacks on their holy sites. Jains sought an explanation as 
to how their miraculous images could be destroyed in a notion of declining times 
and inattentive subsidiary guardian deities. But more importantly, in these accounts 
they told of images reborn to even greater powers and of the continuing prosperity 
of their Faith. 


3. Conclusions 


This paper has attempted to discuss Hindu and Jain attitudes towards Muslim 
destruction of their holy sites in North India in the late medieval period, using a few 
relevant texts. It is meant as a first step in a much larger study, and indeed the textual 
materials for such a study abound. This is the period when religious biographies were 
composed in abundance by every religious group, the followers of Vallabha and Caitanya, 
the followers of Gorakhnátha, and the Jains. Such texts were even composed for minor 
local saints, and they can often tell us much about interreligious relations for the period. 
This was also the time when mabatrryas telling of the origins and greatness of temples 
were written, which have their parallel in Jinaprabha's unusual anthology of stories 
about many different holy sites sacred for the Svetambara Jains. Finally there are 
local and regional histories, all of which should yield further information for our study. 
It is hoped that this paper will at least start the process of seriously considering this 
body of material for all that it can yield. 


(©) Vividbatirthakalpa, р. 106. 
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The Tibetan Text of Tilopa's Mahamudropadesa 


by FRANCIS ТІЅО 
and FABRIZIO TORRICELLI 


The edition of this short text is based on four canonical sources as well as on 
two ancillary ones: 


TN Tailo-pa, Mabamudropadesa, anonymous Tibetan translation: Phyag-reya- 
cben-po'i man-ngag, in: bsTan-’gyur, rGyud-'grel, vol. XLVI (tsi), fols. 
144a.4-145b.5 

T-P Tailo-pa, Mabamudropadesa, in: bsTan-'gyur, rGyud-’grel, vol. XLVI (tsi), 
fols. 155b.8-157b.2 (1) 

T-D Tilli-pa, Mabamudropadesa, in: bsTan-'gyur, rGyud-’grel, vol. LI (zhi), fols. 
242b.7-244a.5 (2) 

T-C Tilli-pa, Mabamudropadeta, in: bsTan-'gyur, rGyud-'grel, vol. LI (zhi), fols. 
242b.7-244a.5 

NG-A Lha'i-btsun Rin-chen rNam-rgyal, Sangs-rgyas thams-cad-kyi rnam- pbrul 
rfe-bisun Ti-lo-ba'i rnam-mgur, fols. 21b.2-23a.4 (?) 

NG-B Lha'i-btsun Rin-chen rNam-rgyal, Samgs-rgyas thamss-cad-kyi rnam-’phrul 
rie-btsun Ti-lo-pa'i rnam-mgur, fols. 33b.6-36b.2 (4). 


The canonical sources (T) are from the sNar-thang (N), B&ijing (P), sDe-dge (D), and 
Co-ne (C) printed editions of the bsTan-’gyut. T-N and T-D were accessible to us in 
the original blockprints of the Narthang and Derge Tanjur kept in the IsMEO Library, 


(1) TT, vol. LXIX, no. 3132, pp. 134-35. 

(2) Toboks, no. 2303. | 

C) In: Rare dKar-brgyud-pe Texts from Himachal Predesb. А Collection of Biographical Works and 

Treatises, Reproduced from Prints from Ancient Western Tibetan Blocks by Urgyan Dorje 

(The Jayyed Press, Ballimaran, Delhi 1976). 

(*) In: bRa’-breyud-pa Hagrograpbtes. A Collection of ran-tber of eminent Masters of Tibetan 
EITE I O ER о Е 
Parkhang, Tibetan Craft Community, Tashijong, Palampur, Himachal Pradesh, 1972, vol. J). 
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Rome (2). We consulted T-P in the reprint edition of the Peking Tibetan Tripitaka 
of the Otani University, Kyoto (TT), and T-C in the microfiche reproduction of the 
Cone Tanjur kept in the Library of Congress. The ancillary sources (NG) are excerpts 
available in the photostats of two redactions of Lha'i-btsun Rin-chen Rnam-rgyal's 
hagiographical work taken from two different original blockprints. Both are examples 
of the paracanonical tradition of the Mabarrudropadesa. 

The support given by the two ancillary sources has been useful in ascertaining 
the correct text of T, and in understanding difficult expressions or philosophically 
puzzling passages in the canonical versions. The concordances between the two textual 
traditions have made possible our hypothetical subdivisions within the text. Even 
if useful for the task of a better reading of some unclear parts of T, there are so many 
textual differences between the canonical and the paracanonical sources that it seemed 
to us rather useless to combine them in a critical apparatus. 

Western readers have already access to two English translations of this 
Mahamudropadesa. The one, Chang’s ‘Song of Mahamudra’ (1977: 25-30), is translated 
from a Chinese version (by Fa Tsun) of an inedited Tibetan excerpt, shorter than the 
text of T. It is possible to detect from its structure that the original was partially 
akin to the paracanonical sources. The other, Chógyam Trungpa’s translation (1976: 
157-63), is based on T. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF T 


(144a.4) Pagination of T-N 

((155b.8)) Pagination of T-P : 

[2426.7] Pagination of T-D 

[[2425. 7]] Pagination of T-C 

figure : figure Concordance T: NG 

reya gar skad du | ma bà ((156a)) mu dra u pa de sha | bod skad du | pbyag rgya chen 
po'i man ngag | 

/ dpal lban cig skyes pa la pbyag 'tsbal lo | 

u pa de sham DC 


C) Prof. Tucci wrote in 1949 (p. 474): ‘As regards the distribution of the bKa'-'gyur and bsTan- 
умт in the various libraries in the world, I may add that there are two copies of the sNar-t'ah edition 
of the bsTen-'gysr in Rome — Ње one in my library and the other in the library of the Oriental school 
of the University. Both copies were purchased by me, the first in Sikkim and the other in Gyantse; 
both are sufficiently good’. It is well known that the huge Tucci collection of manuscripts and books 
passed to the IsMEO Library, and the sNar-thang edition of А5Тея- Фунт which was purchased by him . 
in Sikkim is now there, together with many other treasures. Ámong those treasures, another edition 
of the bsTan-’gyur is preserved. No mention of it is made in the cited article nor in more recent ones, 
but it is easy to verify that the order and pagination of this edition correspond to that of the Toboku 
Catalogue. So, we can argue that the other collection is a set of the sDe-dge bsTan-'gyur. 
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In Sanskrit ‘Mabamudropadesa’. In Tibetan ‘Instructions on the Great Seal’. Honour 
to the Lord [of the experience] Arising-Together (6) (sabaja)! 


<I> 


/ phyag труа chen po bstan du med gyur kyang | 

/ dka’ ba spyod cing bla ma la gus ра? | 

/ [243a] sdug bsngal bzod Idan blo na ro pa | 

/ skal Idan kbyod kyi snying la |[243a]] ‘di Kar byos / 


A یا‎ № кәм 
ti Ww № км 


The Great Seal is not to be explained, 

But thanks to your devotion to the guru, even in experiencing difficulties 

You are patient in misery (dubkha) and possess a good intellect (matimat) (7), o Naropa, 
My blessed [disciple], now take heed of what is essential (8)! 


< II» 
/ kye bo "jig rten chos la legs ltos dang | 5: 67 
/ тае mi thub ste rmi lam sgyu ma dra | 6: 68 
/ rmi lam зун ma don la yod ma yin | 7: 69 
/ des na skyob skyed "jig теп bya ba thong | 8: 70 


5 kye'o N P; fig rtan D 
8 skyo bskyed D 


($ This salutation formula puts us immediately into the core of the axsitereyoga tantras. The term 
sabaja, literally meaning ‘born or produced (je, Tib. skyes-pe) together or at the same time as (sabe-, 
Tib. ban-cig)’ (cf. MW, s. v.), has been translated by Shahidullah (1928) and Snellgrove (1959) as ‘the 
Innate’. Dasgupta (1946) left it untranslated. Eliade (1954) interpreted it as ‘le non-conditionné’, Bharati 
(1965) аз ‘the pure and natural state’. Lessing & Wayman (1968) went back to a more literal meaning 
with ‘together born’. So did Guenther (1969) with ‘coemergence’, and Kvaerne (1977) with ‘co-emergent’ 
and ‘simultaneously-arisen’. Kvaerne (1977: 62) justifies the latter translation because the term ‘is basically 
connected with the tantric ritual of consecration, where it refers to the relation between the ultimate 
and the preliminary stages of Bliss’. In fact, ‘the Fourth, the Ultimate Bliss in which all duality is abolished 
— arises simultaneous with the Third Biss’. Examples of Sahaja as a visualized deity may be seen in 
Chandra 1982: 1212 and in Clark 1965: 63, 234, fn. 39 as ‘Sahaja Samvara'. 

(7) Instead of bio-idexn, NG has smod-idew: ‘having vessel’ in a mystical sense ‘receptacle of spiritual 
truth’ (Roerich, s. v.); cf. Lessing & Wayman 1968: 236, 317, 321-27, 335. 

(8) Instead of swying-le, NG has bio-la. 
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Alas! Look at the [eightfold] condition of this world (?) пы! 
Impermanent, it is like an illusion ог а dream; 

Being an illusion, a dream, there is no sense (artha) to it. 

Therefore, o protector (trēyin) (19), forsake your family and worldly affairs (11)! 


« Ш> 
| "kbor g-yog chags sdang mye "brel kun spongs la | 9: 71 
| gcig ри nags dab ri kbrod dgon par bsgoms | 10: 72 
| bsgom du med pa'i ngang la .gnas par gyis | 11: 73 
| Фор med tbob na phyag reya chen po фор | 12: 74 


When you have rejected every link of love and hatred for those around you, 
Practise evocative meditation (bhavana) alone in the groves and in mountain hermitages. 
Then abide in the natural state (wisarga) beyond evocative meditation (abbavana)! 
If you attain non-attainment, you attain the Great Seal. 


«IV» 
/ ’kbor ba'i chos 'di don med chags sdang трун | < 13: 57 
/ byas chos snying po med pas don dam smying.po Коз | 14: 58 


13 dis DC 


These constituents (dharma) of the cycle of becoming (samsara) are meaningless; they 
are the primary cause (betu) of love and hatred. 

The constituents of our own making are insubstantial — so seek the essence of the 
Ultimate Truth (parzmartba)! 


C) The eight wordly conditions are: gain, loss, happiness, suffering, fame, dishonour, blame and 
praise. Cf. DAS, lxi: asten lokadbermab |! labbo 'labbab sukbem dubkbem- yaso 'yaío ninda prafemsa ceti. 

(®) Tib. skyob-pe, Skt. мун, cf. Pali nadin) = Skt. tadri, ‘such’, ‘such (as the Buddhas)’. Cf. BHS, 
s. v.: ‘In BHS мурт most often applies to Buddhas, but also fairly often to Bodhisattvas and occasionally 
to other holy men. [...] It'is true that Tibetan interprets Мут as if for eyin, rendering "protector" 
or the like’. 

(Ш) Cited by bKre-shis rNam-rgyal (р. 126). Other citations of Tilopa's Mabémsdropadeta in bKra- 
shis rNam-rgyal's treatise on Mahamudra are: pp. 126 (Ш); 252 (V); 180 (VID; 150, 154 (DX); 190 (Х); 
191, 320 (XD; 191 (XIV); 163, 268 (XV); 152 (XVI-XVID; 268 (ХУШ); 169 (X XIV); 115 (X XV); 326-27 
(XXVI-XXVID). 
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<V> 


/ blo yi chos kyis (144b) blo 'das don mi mtbong / 15: 83 
| byas ра”: chos kyis byar med don mi туей | 16: 84 
/ blo 'das byar med don de tbob 'dod na | 17: 85 
/ rang sems risad chod rig pa gcer bur zbog | 18: 86 


The constituents of the analytical intellect (mati) cannot perceive thet which transcends 
it (matyatita). 

The constituents of our own making do not attain to non-action. 

If you want to obtain that which is non-action and which transcends the analytical 
intellect, 

Cut your own thinking activity (svacitta) (12) off at the roots, and unveil intrinsic 
Awareness (vidya) (P)! 


< VI > 
| rtog pa dri ma’i chu de dangs su chug | 19: 87 
| snang ba dgag bsgrub mi bya rang sor zhog | 20: 88 
/ spong len med na phyag rgya chen por grol | 21: 89 
19 rtogs C 
20 dgag serub D C 
21 mad N 


(77) This is one of the key-words of the text. It occurs eight times: V, УШ, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, 
XV, XXIX. According to Guenther (1959: xvii, fn. 17; 1963: fn. 17) the translation of reng-gi sems, 
or neng-semrs, with ‘one’s own mind’, or ‘one’s own thinking’ could be misleading. As a matter of fact, 
the word neg would not mean just an owner, but the peculiar aspect of sem, Le. that spiritual activity 
weaving a net of thoughts and mental pictures by which the ego, the contingent ego, recognizes itself: 
at that point sews becomes the awareness of the empyrical ego. If we bear these remarks in mind and 
observe that in this verse nang-sems is joined with rtted-chod (gcod-pa), ‘to cut at the root’, we may presume 
ihat SUES E pat a atop to iis EVE, IE is Double to perceive what ts disclosed in thinkingiecdvicy 
beyond mere mentation. In other words, we can contemplate the Mind (sems-sryid, Skt. сіней) as a light 
essence, before being dyed in the substance of our psychic self-experience. 

(P) It is what arises as soon as one's mentation (nemg-sems) is ‘cut at the root’. In this sense, 
according to rNying-ma-pe tradition — so close to the Mabannxdra system of the bKe’-brgyud-pe tradition 
(Prats 1988: 1171, fn. 53) — the term would be synonymous with sews-nyid (Guenther 1966: 165; 
1975: 246). 
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Purify the polluted stream of constructive mental activity (#а/рапа)! 
Appearance (pratibhasa) (14) should not be suppressed; let it come to rest of itself! 
When you are beyond both rejection and acceptance, you are free in the Great Seal. 


< VII > 
| dper na lion shing yal ga lo ‘dab rgyas | 20: 2) 
/ rtsa bcad yal ga lo dab kbri bum skams | 23: 76 
/ < de bzhin sems kyi rtsa ba gcig bcad na | — 77 
| gzung dzin la sogs lo dab Ерні bum skams > | sst 78 


23 bskams P 
— de bzhin ... skams om. N P D C; cf. NG 


If a tree with its branches abounding in leaves 

Is cut at the root, thousands of leaves will dry up: 

So if you cut the roots of thinking activity (citta), 

Then the object apprehended, the apprehending subject (grabyagrabaka), and so forth, 
like thousands of leaves, will dry up. 


« VIII » 
/ dper na bskal stong bsags pa'i mun pa yang | 24: 79 
/ sgron me gcig gis mun pa'i tsbogs rnams sel | 25: 80 
/ de bzhin rang sems 'od gsal skad cig gis | 26: 81 
/ bskal par bsags pa'i sdig sgrib ma lus sel | 27: 82 


As the darkness accumulated in thousands of aeons (kalpa) 

Can be lit up by a lamp, 

So, the radiant light (prabhasvara) of your own thinking activity, in an instant, 
Can remove all the hindrances and sins accumulated for aeons. 


(4) ‘It is a complex phenomenon of mental activity and in the widest sense of the word it expresses 
the ordinary dual mode of cognition involving a perceiving subject which owns the specific perceptual 
situation (yu/-can) and the perceptual situation with its sense-field and sensum therein (yz)! (Guenther 
1956: 43). Cf. Tilopa’s TDK, 32: vanna vi vajjai akii-vibunnd | savvddre so sampunnd, with the same in 
TDK-T, fol. 137b: kha dog spangs shing rig med pa // snang ba thams cad de la rdzogs, where Tib. snang-ba 
is for айка (Skt. a&ara). 
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< IX > 


/ blo dman skye bo don la ті gnas na | 28:101 
| riung gi gnad bzung rig ра bcud la bor | 29:102 
/ Ша stangs dang ni sems 'dzin du ma yis | 30:103 
/ rig pa ngang la mi gnas bar du bcun | 31:104 
29 gcud la bor D C 


31 par N; есип D C 


If a person of average intellect cannot grasp the essential meaning (sthitartha) (15) 
[of these instructions], 

He may be nourished by concentration on the focal points (marman) of the interior 
energies (одун) (19), and 

By means of the several ways of gazing and steadying the mind, 

He trains himself until he is in the natural state of intrinsic Awareness (17). 


CX 
/ dper na nam mkba'i dkyil ni brtags byas na | 32: — 
/ miba’ dang dbus su 'dzin ра 'gag par 'gyur | 33: 9 
/ de bzhin sems kyis sems la brtag byas na | 34: 10 
/ тат пор thor 'gag sems kyi rang bzbin mthong | و‎ = 


32 namkba’i N 
35 mam rtog tsbor 'gag rtog med gnas gyus nas | bla med byang chub sems kyi rang bzbin 
mibong D C 


(7) Instead of don-la, NG has mgeng-la. 

($) C£. TDK, 7: tu marai jabi ресама tabi [mo bot wirüsa | saa|semveuna tattapbalu] sa kabra: kisa, 
with the same in TDK.T, fol. 136a: sews (136b) m geng du zbi тунг pa || der ni riung yang thim. per 
"унт || rang rig ра yi de myid 'bras bu ni || su xbig la mi gang gis п Har bstan, where Tib. riung is for pevena 
(Skt. pevena). 

(7) This verse, cited by bKra-shis rNam-rgyal (pp. 150, as is given in Lhelungpe’s translation 
as: ‘If a person of inferior mind cannot settle in tranquillity, he should control the vital air energy by 
means of retention and release’. The context is Sematha practice; ‘vital air energy’ (rissg) is the clue 
that this refers to а more sophisticated tantric practice based оп fematha attainment. bKre-shis rNam- 
rgyal is quoting Tilopa to illustrate his point and we are not to take his illustration as а limit to:the 
meaning of any given verse in the context of practice instructions, which of course are given Оп the 
basis of the level of advancement of the disciple. From this paint of view, we can suggest this translation: 
‘If a person of average intellect cannot grasp the essential meaning [of these instructions], he may obtain 
mental tranquillity by controlling the interior flow of energies’. For a good discussion of this practice, 
see Geshe Kelsang Gyatso 1982: 40 ff. 
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As when you contemplate the vault of the sky (gaganatala), 

You concentrate neither on its center nor its boundary: 

So, when you contemplate thinking by means of thinking activity (18) 

You put an end to interpretative notions of dichotomy (vikalpa) and to feelings (vedana), 
and [thus] you perceive thinking activity in its actuality (1?) (cittasvabbava). 


< XI > 
| dper па sa rlangs sprin ni nam mkbar ((156b)) dengs | 36: 11 
/ gar yang song med gang yang gnas pa med / 37: 12 
/ de bzbin sems las byung Баі rtog tsbogs kyang | 38: 13 
/ rang sems mthong bas тор pa'i та rlabs dengs | 39: 14 


36 samkbar N 


37 gar yang gnas pa med D 
38 rtogs ishogs N P 
39 dba’ rlags D C 


Аз mist and clouds melt away in the sky, 

They go nowhere, nor do they dwell anywhere. 

So, even for constructive mental activity arisen from thought (caitastkakalpand), 

Ás soon as your own mind is perceived in itself, that flood of constructive mental 
activity melts away. К 


< XII > 
/ фет na nam mhkba' kha dog dbyibs las "das | 40: 15 
/ dkar nag dag gis gos med 'gyur ba med | 41: 16 
| de bzhin rang sems kha dog dbyibs las ‘das |] 42: 17 
/ dge sdig dkar gnag chos kyis gos mi 'gyur | 43: 18 


(18) Cf. Lenk, 100: cittena grbyate сїйєт masti kincil sabetukam | cittasya dbarmata Siddha sapane nasti 
оазама. 
(7) This should be a translation more suitable than ‘nature’ (Shahidullah 1928; Lamotte 1938), 
‘nature propre’ (Silburn 1955: 272 ff.), ‘être propre’ (fhed.: 357. ff.), ‘self-nature’ (Snellgrove 1987), ‘own- 
being’, ‘self-existence’ (Lessing & Wayman 1968; Ruegg 1981), ‘intrinsic nature’ (Wayman 1977), and 
the like. In fact reng-bzbin refers in this context to the dynamic experience of the Being of thinking 
and, in this sense, it has nothing to do with an ontic view of sems as ‘mind’ (cf. Guenther 1966). 
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40 namkba’ N 
41 mags М 
42 rang sems 'od gsal N P 


As space (akasa) is beyond form and colour, 

It is coloured neither black nor white. 

So, your own mind is beyond form and colour (20). 

It is distinct from both good and evil, black and white (21). 


< ХШ > 


/ dper na gsal dag nyi [243b] та?і smying po de | 
/ bskal pa stong gi mun pas [[243b]] sgrid mi nus | 
| de Барін rang sems smying po 'od gsal de | 

/ bskal ра”: 'kbor bas sgrid par mi nus so | 


45 bsgribs D C 
47 bsgribs D C 


Аз the pure light, that essence of the sun, 
Cannot be obscured by the darkness of thousands of aeons, 


So, the essence of your own thinking activity, that radiant light, 


Cannot be obscured by aeons of cyclic becoming. 


« XIV > 


/ dper na nam mkba’ stong pa rab brtags kyang | 
/ nam mkha’ la ni ‘di 'dra brjod du med | 

/ de bzbin rang sems 'od gsal brjod gyur kyang / 
| brjod par 'di 'dra grub ces gdags gzbi med | 


(20) C£. TDK, 32. 


: 23 
: 24 
: 25 
: 26 


(?) Cf. TDK, 29: gunedosa-rabia ebu paramattha | seasamveanc kevi пайа, and the same in TDK-T, 
fol 137b: skyon dang yon tan spangs pa di мі don dam то || rang rig la мі gang yang med. Sec also TDK, 
34: Бей sunna jagu sunna tibus|na] sunna | [wimmala sabaje na papa na puss], and the same in TDK-T, 
fol. 137b: bdag dang 'gro ba khams gurm stong | dri ma med pa'i Iban cig skyes pa la // dge dang mi dge 


gang yang med. 
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Even if you were to sustain [the view] that space is void (буа), 

You would not [thereby] express what space really is. 

Likewise, even if you were to name it “the radiant light of one's own thinking activity 
(svacittaprabhasvara)’ , 

Its actual attainment remains beyond any verbal expression. 


« XV > 
/ dper па nam mkha’ gang la gang gis brten | 225.9 
/ (145a) de bzbin rang sems phyag chen rten yul med | 53: 6 
/ ma bcos gryug ma'i ngang du glod la zbog | 54: 8 
/ beings ра glod gyur grol bar the thom med | 55: 7 
52 фат na D; namkba’ N 
53 rang sams D 
55 the tsom P 
Like space — who can find its position? 
So, too, is your own thinking activity: the Great Seal has not to be localized. 
Be relaxed in its unmodulated and primal essentiality! 
Once the bonds are released, liberation (mukti) is beyond questioning. 

« XVI > 
/ de йат sems kyi rang bxbin nam mkha’ ‘іт | 56: 27 
/ chos mams ma lus de ru ma dus med | 57: 28 
/ lus kyi bya ba yo thong rnal mar zhog | 58: 29 
56 namkba’ N 
57 da ru D 
58 rnam mar C 
Thinking activity in its actuality is like space (kAasama). 
All elements (dharma) are not distinct from it. 
Relinquish any physical effort and put yourself in a state of calm! 

< XVII > 
/ ngag gi smra brjod ma mang brag ca ‘dra | 59: 30 
/ yid la mi sems la zla'i chos la ltos | 60: 31 
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60 bzla’i cbos D C 


Words that are spoken are just like many echoes. 
Without any mental production (amanasikara), contemplate the experience hinted at 
by the teaching (dbarma) of the moon [reflected] in a pool of water (udakacandra)! 


« XVIII » 
/ lus la snying po med pas smryug sdong 'dra | 61: 32 
| sems ni nam mkba'i dkyil Lar bsam yul das | 62: 33 
/ de ngang btang gzbag med par glod la zbog |] 63: 34 
61 smyug P 
62 namkba’ N 


63 de dang D; glod las zbog N P 


When the body is [envisioned as] insubstantial, like hollow bamboo, 


Thinking activity, like the vault of the sky, goes beyond i 
Without abandoning that natural state, remain relaxed [in that бай state) (22)! 


< XIX > 
/ sems la gtad so med na phyag chen yin | 64: 35 
/ de la goms pas bla med byang chub ’thob | 65: 36 


When thinking activity has no objects, that is the Great Seal (22). 
Practising it, you will attain enlightenment (bodhi). 


(7) bKra-shis rNam-rgyal quotes the entire verse (p. 268), without the first line which refers to 
the ‘body as a hollow bamboo without pith’. bKre-shis rNam-rgyal is talking about simple ‘calming the 
mind’ (fematha, Tib. zbi-gnes) and does not wish to enter into a discussion of the tantric hollow body 
visualization employed in the practice of cesdal (Tib. gtwm-mo). On this technique of visualization, 
fundamental to the so-called Six Yogas (Tib. chos-drug) of Naropa, see the following works in translation: 
Chang 1977: 55, Geshe Kelsang Gyatso 1982: 40-45, Ist Panchen Lama 1982: 72-73, Mullin 1985: 110 ff. 

(2) Cf. TDK, 33: e mana marabn [labu cite] имти | [tabi mabamudds tibuané wmimmala], and 
the same in TDK-T, fol. 137b: yid mi sod la sems mi risa ba med par gyis |! sems kyi [bag ma zug трн 
thong || di ти sku babi pbyeg rgya bzbi || kbems gsum ma lus de tshe dag. As regards the four képes and 
the four madras mentioned in the Tibetan text, see the comment to TDK, 33 (Tillopadasya dobakose- 
s&rüribapast;ik a, fol. 162): eteifcembheyeib [...] karmadbermaejsanamabamudrab prapyante yogi... 
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< ХХ > 


/ dmigs раі yul med sems kyi rang bzbin gsal | 66: 63 
/ bgrod pa'i lam med sangs rgyas lam sna zin / 67: 64 
/ < sgoms рал lam med goms na mngon du 'gyur | —: 65 
/ Буа ba'i lam med rang babs rang la gnas > / —: 66 


— sgoms ... gnas om. NP D C; cf. NG 


Beyond the sphere of mental supports (alambbana), thinking activity is radiant in its 
actuality. 

Without any progress on the path (marga), you take the path of Buddhas. 

Beyond the path of evocative meditation, [the qualities of a true adept simply] appear. 

Beyond the path of activity, things simply appear as they are. 


« XXI > 

/ bsgom med goms pas bla med byang chub ор | 68: — 
| bzung 'dzin kun 'das lta Раі rgyal po yin / 69: 59 
/ yengs pa med na bsgom pa'i rgyal po yin / 70: 60 
/ bya brisol med na spyod pa’i rgyal po yin | 71: 61 
| re dogs med na ‘bras bu mngon du ’gyur | 72: 62 
69 gung C 

70 om. N P 

71 brisal D C 


Beyond evocative meditation (bbavana), enlightenment is attained. 
Beyond object and subject, it is the best (najam) of views (drsți). 

Not characterized by agitation, it is the best of evocative meditations. 
Not characterized by effort, it is the best of actions (carya) (44). 
Without hope or fear, the goal (phala) simply appears. 


(5 ‘[The] intuitive character of Eastern systems of philosophy is evident from the very words used 
for what we designate by philosophy, viz., ‘‘seeing, view” (Ди-ра, Skt. drsti, darsana). Philosophy which 
thus is the Seeing of Reality is not the culmination of one's abilities but the very beginning of the arduous 
task of achieving spiritual maturity. In this way philosophy in the Eastern sense of the word only serves 
to clear the way and, quite literally, to open the student's eyes. What Һе sees has to be closely attended 
to (sgore-pe, Skt. bhévané) and must be actually lived (spyod-pe, Skt. carya)’ (Guenther 1958: 80-81). 
In another article Guenther (1966-67: 179) remarks that the three, view, evocative meditation, and action 
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< XXII > 


| kun gzhi skye med bag chags sgrib g-yogs bral | 73: 90 
| mnyam ((157а)) ries mi bya skye med smying por zbog | 74: 91 
/ snang ba rang snang blo yi chos rnams хай | 75: 92 


The universe of constitutive elements (laya) is unborn; it is free from the obstruction 
of impressions left by past experiences (vasana). 

Do not concentrate on it; repose rather in the essence of the Unborn! 

When at last appearance rests in itself, the constituents of analytical intellect 
(matidbarma) are consumed. 


« XXIII > 
| mu mtha’ yongs grol Ша Баі rgyal po yin | 76: 93 
| mu med gting yangs bsgom ра” rgyal po mcbog | 77: 94 
| byar med rang gnas spyod ра” rgyal po mchog | 78: 95 
| re med rang gnas "bras bu'i rgyal po тсђор | 79: 96 


Freed from all limits, it is the best of views. 

Limitless, deep, and wide, it is the best of evocative meditation . 
Just reposing in non-action is the best of actions. 

Just keeping free of longing is the best of goals. 


« XXIV » 
/ las ni dang po gcong rong cbu dang 'dra / 80: 97 
| bar du chu bo gang ga dal bus "bab | 81: 98 
| tha ma chu bran ma bu pbrad pa "dra | 82:99-100 


81 gangga D C 


are ‘facets, not parts, of man’s being. Neither can they be added up nor separated’ (cf. Prats 1988: 
1169, fn. 38). It could be useful to remember that the Eightfold Path of the Fourth Noble Truth had 
been presented by Asahiga's school as a set of three: Insight, or Clear Vision (vipafgene); Mental Training, 
or Calming the Mind (femsatha); and Morality (fa) (Wayman 1971: 433-35). From this point of view, 
the triad in verse X XI could be understood as Right (or the best of) Views, Right Meditations, and Right 
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At the start, practice is similar to a stream passing through а рогде. 

At the halfway point, it is similar to the River Ganges, slowly descending. 

Át the end it is like waters joining the sea, like the reunion of a son with his 
mother (25). 


< XXV > 
/ sngags su smra dang pha rol phyin pa dang | 83: 37 
/ dul ba'i sde snod la sogs chos тат» dang | 84: 38 
/ rang rang gzbung dang grub pa'i mtha’ yis kyang | 85: 39 
/ od gsal pbyag rgya chen po mtbong mi 'gyur | 86: 40 


The tantras, the Perfection of Wisdom (prajfaparamita) scriptures, 
The monastic rules (vinaya), the teachings (dharma), and so forth 
— Every classic treatise or canonical text — 

Do not bring about one's perception of the radiant Great Seal. 


« XXVI » 
/ yid [244a] la mi byed zhe dod kun dang bral | 87: 44 
/ rang byung rang zbi cbu yi rlabs dang 'dra / 88: 43 
| zhe 'dod [[244al] byung bas od gsal ma mthong sgribs | 89: 41 
/ rtogs pa bsrung sdom dam tshig don las myams | 90: 42 


88 chu yis N P; dba’ rlabs dra РС 
89 bsgribs D C 


(P) Cited by bKra-shis rNam-rgyal (p. 169), this last line is translated by Lhalungpe as ‘like the 
reunion of daughters with their mother’. The context is a discussion of how to cope with intense 
distrections during meditation practice. We can suspect that bKre-shis rNam-rgyal is again limiting himself 
deliberately to non-tantric discussion at this point in his work, and has therefore made use of a relatively 
neutral metaphor upon a metaphor: the mind is like the rivers joining the ocean, like the reunion of 
daughters with their mother. This verse is translated as ‘Son and Mother’ by Chang (1977: 30), with 
an explanation (ibid.: 47, fn. 5) giving a classic tantric discussion of wa'i 'od-zer and bu'i 'od-zer. The 
metaphorical use of ‘son and mother’ has numerous resonances. See examples in Wayman 1977: 277-78, 
in Kvaerne 1977: 159, where Song no. 20 is a locus classicus in the pejragzi genre; see also Snellgrove 
1987: 161 for a revised translation of a relevant passage of the Hevejratentra. 
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Mental non-production (amanasikara) means being free from all desires. 

Since [such a state] is self-originated (sueyambha), it is peace itself, like the waves of 
the ocean. 

[But] as soon as a desire comes into existence, the radiant light is clouded and obscured. 

Thus, observing vows (samsvara) and pledges (samaya) in a discriminatory way is to 
violate their sense (26). 


« XXVII > 
| mi gnas mi (145b) digs don las mi da’ na | 91: 45 
dam pa пуат» len mun pa'i seron me yin | 92: 46 
| zhe dod kun bral mtha’ la mi gnas na | 93: 47 
| sde snod chos mams ma lus mtbong bar 'gyur | 94: 48 


92 nyams ил D 


If you do not stray from the meaning of what is inconceivable and what is impermanent, 
Then these verses will be a lamp in the darkness. 

Free from all desires, if you do not adhere to any extreme, 

You will realize all the doctrines of the scriptures (27). 


« XXVIII > 
| don "dir gzbol na ’kbor Баі bison las thar | 95: 49 
| don 'dis mmyam gzbag ma lus sdig sgrib sreg | 96: 49 
| bstan pa'i sgron me zhes su bsbad pa yin | . 97: 50 
| don ‘dir mi mos skye bo blun po mams | 98: 51 
/ Ерот Ба”; chu bos тае tu kbyer bar zad | 99: 52 


96 bsreg D C 


(28) C£. TDK, 4: emenasidra ma dusaba micche | appaxxvandhba ma karabu re iccbe, and the same 
in TDK-T, fol. 136a: yid la ma byed жук ma'i rang bxbin la || brdzun pa rnams kyis skur pa ma ‘debs 
shig // rang dhang yod pas rang туй ‘ching ma byed. 

(7) Cf. TDK, 2: sabeje bha[palbbava na pucchaba | sunnakaruna tubi samantsa icchaha, and the sime 
in TDR-T, fol. 1360: ban skyes dagos dang dugos med gtam mi dri [| stong pa snying rie de ru ro menyam dod. 
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If you are absorbed in this goal (artha), you will escape the prison of cyclic becoming. 

You will attain that [contemplative] equipoise (samadhi) burning every contamination 
of sin 

Which is called the ‘Burning Lamp of the Doctrine’. 

Those who are contemptuous of this goal 

Are fools carried away forever by the torrent of cyclic becoming. 


< XXIX > 
/ ngan song sdug bsngal mi bzod smying те rie | 100: 53 
/ sdug bsngal thar dod bla ma mkhas pa bsten | 101: 54 
/ byin brlabs zbugs pas rang sems grol bar ’gyur | 102: 55 
/ las reya bsten na bde stong ye shes ‘char | 103: 56 


101 bstan N 
102 byin rlabs D C 


Alas, the misery of this evil state (apayadubkba) is unbearable! 

Desiring to escape from misery, you adhere to a wise guru. 

Receiving [his] sustaining grace (28), your own thinking activity will become free. 

If you take on the practice with a Ritual Partner (karmamudra), the intuitive knowledge 
of bliss and voidness (sukbafgüryajriana) will arise (29). 


< XXX > 
/ thabs dang shes rab byin brlabs snyoms par zhugs | 104:105 
/ dal bar dbab cing dkyil bzlog drang ba dang / 105:106 
/ gnas su bskyal dang lus la kbyab par bya | 106:107 
/ de la zhen med bde stong ye shes ‘char | 107:108 


(5) The term byin-brlabs is a translation for Skt. edbigtbasa, which means ‘basis’ or ‘support’. Аз 
such, the spiritual “basis” for successful practice is the grace or blessing of the guru. Cf. Lessing & Wayman 
1968: 26, fn. 15 for the distinction between byin-brlabs as ‘blessing’ and dheng bskur (Skt. abbiseka) as 
‘initiation’. 

(29) Cf. TDK, 24-25: kamma mudda ma dasaba јот | [kbana ananda Брен jänijjai] // lebu re [рајата 
virarea viari | niuné varagurucarana arabi, and the same in TDK-T, fol. 137a: kye bo ral 'byor pas mi las 
la skur ma ‘debs || skad cig bxbi dang den’ ba bzbi ru de ru song || skad cig dga’ ba de yi bye brag shes par 
gris || mishan gzbi mishan nyid spangs pa shes per gyis || kye'o mcbog dang bral 'di тї dpyad par bya || bla 
ma mcbog gi zbabs la gus par куй: la legs per long. 
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104 byin rlabs D C 
105 dkyil 'kbor bzlog drang ba dang P; dkyil 'kbor drang ba dang D C 


Having attained to the [guru's] sustaining grace of [both] means (upaya) and insight 
(prajfa) (°°), 

[The two] descend quietly, then reverse direction [to ascend] straight up in the middle. 

Once located [in the central channel], they are made to permeate the body. 

Then, free from passion, the intuitive knowledge of bliss and voidness arises (21). 


« XXXI.» 
| Бре ring skra dkar med cing zla Шат rgyas | 108:109-110 
| bkrag mdangs gsal zhing stobs kyang seng ((1576)) ge dra | 109:111 
| thun mong dngos grub туит thob mcbog la gxbol | 110:112 


А long life without grey hair, a big body like the waxing moon, 

А radiant appearance, your vigour like that of a lion, 

You will quickly acquire the ordinary powers (siddbi) and you can then apply yourself 
to the Supreme [Attainment]. 


/ pbyag reya chen po gnad kyi gdams pa di | 111:113 
| "gro ba skal Idan smying la gnas par shog | 112:114 
111 gyi C 


May these essential precepts on the Great Seal 
Abide in the hearts of blessed beings! 


(0) Cf. TDK, 23: pagsopaasamabi laggabu jabi | tabi didba kara anuttara siddbai, and the same in 
TDR-T, fol. 137a: shes rab thabs kyi ting "drin zbugs } gang tsbe gyo bar brian par Буса тиз ma || de yi 
ishe та nyams myong ‘grub per ‘ушт. 

(3) Cf. TDR, 35: jab: iccbai tabi jawi mana etibu na kijiaı bbanti | adba ughadhi aloeme fibane boi 
re thitti, and the same in TDK-T, fol. 137b: yid мі gang du "gro ‘dod pa || de la "kbrul per mi bya'o || mig 
ni mi dou pia dag / Lam claw EO OR DI TUR. Dy. In the comments to TDK, 35 (fol. 17a), we read: 


icchati tine mano yain | atra bbrantirma kriyatum | menogenanamarpamaba | adhah sibitam nirmanacakrai 
[udbbsrtum] (17b) evedbetzmarpem muktikriya dlokena candagnijsano dhyanena mabasubbasya 
stbutirbbeveti | ayamatra samks re gana E ERE E 


sabajaspbutikaerenam 

fol. 270a: rnal bor iet kyi ayi (2708) ) isbogs // phra rags risng dang Idan pa ni || dhang du byed thabs 
рти] "Бот gyis || dbyung rngub dgang dang gxbil ba ste || la la na dang ra sa na || a wa ара ti 'kbor lo 
bahi || lte bar tsanda [ yi me |] phra rab las "bel bem las mi || bdud rtsi'i chu rgyun dga’ bxbi’i "gros || тун 
mibun la sogs bras bu bzbi [| 'kbrul 'kbor drug gis rgyas per bya. 
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dpal tailo pas па ro ра la chu bo gang ра! "gram du gsungs pa legs par rdzogs so || | 


ti lli D C; pangga’i D C; legs par om. DC 


This is the end of what Lord Tilopa said to Naropa on the bank of the River Ganges. 


TEXT OF NG 
[215.1] Pagination of NG-A 
((335.6)) Pagination of NG-B 
figure : figure Concordance NG: T 
<I> 


/ e ma bo | 
/ pbyag reya che la bstan du med lags kyang | 


/ dka’ ba spyad cing bla ma la gus pa | 
/ sdug bsngal bzod (34a) Idan snod Idan na ro pa | 
/ skal ап. kbyod kyi blo la di Пат byos | 


stan A; dka’ pa A 


< ХУ > 


/ nam mhkba'i rang bxbin gang gis gang la rten | 
/ rang sems pbyag reya cbe la sten yul med / 
/ beings ра glod та grol bar tbe thom med | 
/ ma bcos gnyug ma'i ngang la glod la zhog | 


ston B; blod A 


«X» 


/ nam mkba'i dkyil kas mtbong ba "gag par 'gyur | 
/ de bzbin sems lta ba yang sbes par gyis / 


mtbong ра A; shes ber A 

< XI > 
/ nam mhkba'i ngang las sprin ni sna tsbogs ра | 
/ gar yang song med gang du'ang gnas med 'gyur | 
/ de bzbin sems las byung ba’i тор tsbogs kyang / 
/ 'gag med rang rtsal rtog раі rba rlabs dangs | 
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acabo T 


En ETA 


A پیا‎ N RA 


: 33 
: 34 


< ХП > 


/ nam mkba’i rang bubin mdog dbyibs tshad las das / 
| dkar nag зору kyis gos par mi 'gyur Ийт | 
| sems kyi ngo bo kha dog dbyibs las "das | 
/ dge sdig dkar nag chos kyi gos mi 'gyur / 


gos bar А 


« ХШ > 


| gsal dangs nyi ma'i snying po'i rang bzbin de | 
/ bskal ра stong gis mun pas sgrib mi nus | 

| de bzhin rang sems snying po'i 'od gsal de | 

/ bskal ра”: ’kbrul pas sgrib par mus so | 

bskal pa 'kbrul B; sgrib ber A 


< XIV > 


| bstod dang этай sogs Ња snyad (34b) btags gyur kyang | 
| пат mkha’ la ni ‘di dra brjod du med | 

| rang sems 'od gsal tha smyad brjod gyur kyang | 

/ brjod pa di 'dras grub ces snyad du med | 


< XVI > 
| sems kyi rang bzbin gdod nas nam mkba’ 'dra | 


/ cbos mams ma lus pa yang de Пат bita | 
/ lus kyi bya rtsol thong la rnal mar sdod | 


< ХУП > 


| ngag gi smra brjod sgra snyan Шат shes bya | 
| yid la mi bsam chu xla’i [22a] chos la Йо | 


< ХУШ > 


| lus la smying po med de rgyal ba'i тен | 
| sems ni mkha’ Шаг bsam раі yul las "das | 
| de'i ngang la btang bzbag med par glod | 
med te A; blod А 


[19] 
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< XIX > 


/ sems la gtad med pbyag rgya cben po yin | 
/ de la goms pa bla med "bras bu nyid | 


< XXV > 


/ sngags su smra dang pha rol phyin ра dang | 
/ dul ba mdo sde sde snod la sogs pa | 

/ rang rang gxbung dang grub раі mtha’ yis ni | 
/ 'od: gsal pbyag труа chen po rtogs mi nus | 


« XXVI > 


/ zhe dod 'dzin pas od gsal mtbong mi 'gyur | 
/ rtog pas bsrung sdom dam tshig don las myams / 
/ rang byung rang zhi chu yis chu bur 'dra | 

| yid la mi byed zhe dod kun dang bral | 


« XXVII » 


/ mi gnas mi dmigs don las mi (35a) sems na | 


| nyes pa med pas mun ра” seron me yin | 
/ zhe dod kun bral mtha’ las das pa na | 
/ sde snod cbos rnams ma lus mtbong bar 'gyur / 


« XXVIII » 


/ don 'di mnyam gzbag 'kbor das gnyis su med | 
/ bstan pa'i seron me zbes su bsbad pa yin |] 

/ don 'di mi mos skye bo blun po rnams | 

/ "Ерот ba'i chu bos тар tu g-yengs par хай | 


bzbeg A 
« XXIX » 


/ ngan song sdug bsngal mi хай smying re rje | 
/ sdug bsngal thar dod bla ma mkbas la bsten | 
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35: 64d 
36: 65 


45: 91 


47. 93 


49: 95-96 
20: 97 
21: 98 
22: 99 


53:100 
24:101 


[20] 


| byin brlabs zhugs na rang sems grol bar 'gyur | 
| de phyir bad pas bla ma lam du 'kbyer | 


«IV» 


/ kye bo | 
/ "Ерот ba'i bya chos srying po med раі pbyir | 
/ don ldan snying po gom pa bya ba gces | 


« XXI > 


| типе ‘dzin kun bral lta ba’i reyal po de | 

/ spang blang med par bsgom pa'i rgyal po yin / 
/ bya risol las das spyod pa chen po yin | 

/ re dogs bral na "bras bu mngon du 'gyur | 


< ХХ > 


/ dmigs раї yul ‘das sems kyi rang bzbin gsal | 

/ "ото ba’i lam med sangs rgyas lam [22b] sna zin / 
| sgoms раі lam med goms na mngon du 'gyur | 

/ bya ba'i lam med (35b) rang babs rang la gnas | 


sangs rgyas la А 


« II» 


/ kye ma "fig теп chos la legs rtogs dang | 

| тае mi thub pas rmi lam sgyu ma ‘dra | 

| sgyu ma yin pas don la yod ma yin | 

/ de Дат shes nas Ерот 'das spang blang bral | 


< J > 
| ’kbor yul chags sdang 'brel ba kun bcad nas | 
| gcig pur nags kyi bseb dang ri sul du / 


/ bsgom du med pa'i ngang la gnas par gyis | 
/ tbob med pbyag rgya cben po tbob par тазаа / 


bral A 


[21] 


33:102 
56:103 


57: 13 
58: 14 


бә: — 
66: — 


ON 
оо 
Oo NI ON MA 
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« VII > 


/ kon sbing sdong po yal ga lo dab rgyas | 75: 22 
/ risa ba gcig bcad yal ga kbri bum skams | 76: 23 
/ de bzhin sems kyi risa ba gcig bcad na | 74: = 
| grung ‘dzin la sogs lo dab kbri bum skams | 78; — 
yal kha А; gcad A 

< VIII > 
/ bskal pa stong du bsags pa'i mun pa yang / 79: 24 
/ sgron me gcig gis skad cig тута la sel | 80: 25 
/ rang rig 'od gsal rtogs pa'i skad cig la / 81: 26 
/ bskal par bsags pa'i ma rig sgrib g-yogs bral | 82: 27 
bskal ba A 

<V> 
/ kye bo / 
/ blo yi chos kyis blo das don mi mthong | 83: 15 
/ byas pa'i cbos kyi byar med sar mi sleb / 84: 16 
/ blo "das byar med don de thob dod na | | 85: 17 
/ rang sems rtsad cbod rig pa есет bur zhog / 86: 18 
ma sleb A 
« VI» 

/ rtog pa'i rba rlabs rang sar sangs su chug / 87: 19 
/ ji lar snang yang (36a) dgag sgrub spong mi bya | 88: 20 
/ spong len med pa’i snang srid phyag reya che | 89: 21 

< XXII > 
/ kun gzbi skye med bag chags sgrib g-yogs sangs | 90: 73 
/ rtsis gdab mi bya rang byung snying po grol | ` 91: 74 
/ rang snang sgyur byed blo’i chos mams zad | 92: 75 
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< XXIII > 


/ ти mtha’ yongs grol Ша ba’i rgyal po mchog | 
| ти med gting zab rang byung bsgom ра yin | 
/ phyogs bral 'dzin med spyod pa'i gol sa chod / 
/ re med rang gnas bras bu'i mchog yin no | 


« XXIV » 


/ dang po'i las can gcong rong chu dang dra | 

/ bar du chu bo gang ga dal gyi "bab | 

/ tha ma chu rnams reya misbor ro cig Йа? | 

/ chos туй ma bu mjal bas ngang [23a] la gnas | 


ga ga А; ma'u А; ‘jal B 


< ІХ > 


/ blo dman skyes bu ngang la mi gnas па | 
/ rlung gi gnad bzung rig pa bcud la bor | 

/ lta stangs sems ‘dzin yan lag du ma yis | 
/ ngang la rig pa mi gnas bar du ni | 


bor A; pbobs B; itas A 


< XXX > 


/ thabs dang shes rab byin brlabs snyoms par "jug | 
/ dbab cing dkyil la bzlog cing drangs ba dang / 

/ gnas su skyal zbing lus la kbyab pa ро | 

/ pbyag rgya la rten bde stong ngang gis ‘char | 


bskyil B; pbyag rgyas rten B 


« XXXI » 


/ ре rings mgyogs la skyon тату mtha’ dag sel | 

/ skra dkar med la rang lus zla (36b) Шаг rgyas | 

/ mdangs gsal stobs phel ci dod las la sbyor | 

| thun топоз туит tbob mchog la brtson par 'gyur | 


топ А 


[25] 


95: 76 


95: 78 


97: 80 


99. 82 


101: 28 
102: 29 
103: 30 
104: 31 


105:104 
106:105 
107:106 
108:107 


109:108 
110:108 
111:109 
112:110 
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/ phyag rgya chen po gnad kyi gdams pa di | 113:111 
/ ‘gro ba skal ldan smying la bab par shog | 114:112 


mal ’byor gyi dhang phyug ti lo pas | chu bo gang ga'i ‘gram du | па ro pa la gsungs pa 
rang byung bsam gyis mi kbyab pa zhes bya ba i thi || 


ga ga'i А 
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On “Contracted Words” and a List of Them Collected 
from a Bon-po Work 


by RAMÓN N. PRATS 


In the preface to the critical, collated edition of two Tibetan MSS. of Gars ti 
se'i dkar chag published by ISMEO I pointed out my compilation of a list of all the 
contracted words — bsdus-yig in Tibetan (t) — that can be found in the aforesaid 
MSS. (Norbu & Prats 1989). 

Bsdus-yig are those graphic (yig; itself a contraction of yi-ge) devices excogitated 
in Tibetan script to make the process of writing swifter and, to a certain degree, simpler; 
or, as concisely put by Bacot (1912: 11), to get the ‘[...] expression du plus par le 
moins [...]. Bsdus-yig are also called bskuns-yig ‘concealed written forms’ and аге 
defined as that ‘writing which contracts two or three morphemes (miñ) into a single 
syllable’ (Bod tshig: 1490) (^). Being a merely scribal expedient, they are not to be 
confused with gsa#-yig ‘secret or confidential writing’, nor with brda-yig ‘symbolic 
script’ — in the sense of ‘cryptography’ —, both being peculiar to religious language 
(chos-skad) and presenting an altogether different semantic connotation. Nonetheless, 
this does not exclude that bsdus-yig may accomplish, in a certain way, any function 
proper to the so-called twilight language as well. 

This particular class of abbreviation is habitually used in all kinds of Tibetan cursive 
writing, which fall under the general name of dbu-med ‘acephalous’: "khyug-yig, tsbugs-rin, 
tshugs-thun, tsbugs-cbun, mgyogs-yig, gíar-yig, ’bru-tsa/tsha etc., while they occur only 
occasionally in texts calligraphed — or most usually xylographed — in dbu-can 
‘cephalous’, viz. block-script. 

Specifically, a bsdus-yig consists in a syncretic contraction of the alphabetic elements 
of a set of syllables to form a single unit which synthesizes the essential traits of each 
component part. This does not stop a single group of words sometimes resulting in 
more than one slightly different contracted form. À few instances of this fact can 
be noticed in the list of bsdus-yig given in the article. 


(1) I shall adopt the Tibetan form bsdus-yıg throughout this article, without pluralizing it. 


(2) “Bskuts yig ste/ tsheg khyim gcig tu mit gis gsum tsam bsdus pa'i yi ge dper na/ sargyas 
[< sa(hs-)rgyas]/ 'khoro [< khorf(-Do] sogs/”’ (terms within square brackets are mine). 
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Two fundamental kinds of contracted words can be properly distinguished (3): 

a) The simplest case occurs when the final consonant of a syllable is the same 

as the initial consonant of the following syllable, producing a sort of gemination. That 

final consonant is elided and the following syllable is directly joined to the prior one. 

This kind of contracted form is very common and easy to read. Some instances 

are: bZugso (<bzugs-so), bdagis (< bdag-gis), патёра (<nam-mkba’), skadu (<skad-du). 

Most usually, the second syllables are no more than some of the syntactic particles 
of Tibetan grammar (^). 

b) The other, much more complex kind of bsdus-yig takes place by the blending 
of the letters of two or even three different syllabic elements forming а semanteme. 
Аз a general principle, that blending consists in the suppression of the final consonant 
or consonants (i.e. that or those coming after the vowel sign) of the former syllable 
and the elision of the consonantal elements preceding the vowel of the latter syllable, 
with subsequent conflation with the set of the remaining letters of the former syllable. 
In the case of the presence of a third syllable (occupying the final or middle position 
in the group), its vowel sign is joined to the former combination. This kind of 
contraction is not always easy to decipher, and often only the textual context gives 
a clue to the unravelled forms (bsdus-don) О). An excellent paradigm is the following 
sentence, quoted from a MS. from Western Tibet (Nes brug: fol. 2v): 


Sargyas dan byub semda’ thamd la phyatshlof (©) 
standing for 
Sa(Qs-)rgyas dan by(an-cb)ub sem(s-)d(p)a’ tham(s-ca)d la phya(e-’)sh(a)l-Do/, 
pahal; 


Sans-rgyas dan byan-chub sems-dpa’ tbams-cad la pbyag-'tsbal-lo] (I bow in 
reverence to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas). 


Bsdus-yig must not be mistaken for another category of abbreviation, termed bsdus- 
ishig (^). It occurs with extreme frequency not only in written Tibetan — in both 


(2) Bacot (1912: 8-11; 1946: 81-82) made an attempt to sort out the principles reputedly adopted 
to obtain these graphic contractions. 

(*) Specifically: terminal (go, йо, do.. ) and connective (ste, de, te) particles and those of genitive 
(gi, kyi, gyi...), instrumental (gis, kyis, туй...) and accusative-dative-locative cases (tw, du, sw...). 

C) ““Bsdus don/ tshig badus te bstan pe’i don/ [...]" (Bod tsbig: 1489). 

(5) oe gy e Ta aka aa Nah ka For 
the Tibetan script of this sentence please see at the end of the article. 


(7) See fn. 16 infra. 
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dbu-med and dbu-can scripts — but in the spoken language-too. Unlike bsdus-yig, 
bsdus-tshig ‘abbreviated terms’ consist not in the exclusion of some letters from a very 
reduced group of connected syllables, in order to produce a graphic unity, but in 
dropping entire syllables from a phrase or name (89. More often than not, and because 
of the rhythmical structure of Tibetan language, these barred syllables occupy an alternate 
position in the term (e.g. second and fourth syllables), but there exist many exceptions 
to this rule. Instances of Psdus-tsbig are numberless. A most interesting one is the 
religious term fer-pbyin [Skr. prajfiaparamita], a clipped form standing for the phrase 
‘Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin ра (5). Shorter, more ordinary examples are: mam-thar 
[vimoksa] < mam-par thar-pa; byan-sems [bodhisattva] < byan-cbub sems-dpa’ ; pbyag-cben 
[mabamudra] <phyag-reya chen-po; phun-tshogs [sartbanna] < pbun-sum tshogs-pa; myan- 
das [nirvana] < mya-ħan las 'das-pa, hence ' kbor-'das [samsara and nirvana] <’khor-ba 
dan mryan- das etc. 

Particular cases of Psdus-tsbig are the shorthand abbreviations of personal names, 
bsdus-min (10): Sgrol-dkar <Sgrol-ma Dkar-mo, ’Jigs-glin <’Jigs-med Glin-pa, Kun- 
bzan <Kun-tu Bzan-po... 

Although we have no certainty of the precise period when bsdus-yig came into 
being, there is little doubt of their having a very ancient matrix. Indeed, what can 
be regarded as an inchoate form of contraction is already present in the early epigraphic 
inscriptions (see Richardson 1985: passim) of the Tibetan royal period (8th-9th centuries 
A.D.) However extremely occasional and limited in scope they may be, in these 
palaeographic documents there appear a few cases of bsdus-yig of the elementary kind 
examined above [a)] (1). The presence of such embryonic forms of contraction 
becomes relatively more conspicuous — but always within certain limits — among 
the MSS. from Tun-huang, as a swift overview of a few of them (17) seems to 
confirm (15). If we concur that the hand-written style of the Tun-huang documents 


() Bsdus-yig and bsdus-tshtg do not exclude each other. Many terms can be abbreviated in the first 
instance and subsequently contracted. Cf. nos. 1 and 37 of the list. 

C) The first syllable, fer, is an odd contraction of fes-rab, where the initial r of the latter syllable 
joins the former syllable, replacing the final s and thus becoming its final consonant. The same takes 
place with rdor<rdo-rje and pber < pba-rol. 

(9) Prof. Namkhai Norbu gave me the Tibetan denomination for these two classes of abbreviations. 
None of these names — bsdus-ishig and bsdus-mih — have found their way into practically any of the 
standard dictionaries of Tibetan yet, not even Bod this. 

(11) Besides the cases of bsdus-yig falling within that particular category to which fn. 4 above refers, 
others consist in the transformation of the usual mw grapheme into tbe well-known sign standing for the 
Sanskrit жент. In yet otber occurrences two syllables appear written together, without the prescribed 
tsbeg ‘intersyllabic point’ in between; but they cannot be regarded as proper cases of bsdus-yig, as no 
removal of any consonantal or vocalic element is produced. 

(2) See, inter alia: Bacot, Thomas & Toussaint 1940 and Lalou 1952 and 1958, passim. 

(Р) They practically belong to the same kind of contractions and pseudo-contractions present in 
the inscribed megaliths (see fn. 11 supra). 
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is the beginning of the transition from dbu-can into dbu-med (Narkyid 1983: 210) (14, 
then we can also support the hypothesis that bsdus-yig forms arose parallel to the 
evolution of the dbu-med scripts. 

Before bringing to an end this digression about the generalities of bsdus-yig, I 
would like to remark upon their marginal utility as a valid indicator in the field of 
Tibetan lexicography. Let me explain myself. Though on the one hand it is obvious 
that countless bsdus-yig could have been (and still can be) produced just by adopting 
the criteria roughly outlined above, experience demonstrates that this is not the case. 
Actually, the number of standard bsdus-yig has already been established by long use 
(cf. Bacot 1912: 8). As a matter of fact, graphic contractions have most generally 
been formed only for those words most frequently occurring in Tibetan written language. 
This means, to come to the point, that a systematic, seriatim compilation of bsdus-yig 
— collected from works of different literary genres and possibly belonging to different 
religious schools and periods —should provide us with basic vernacular lexicons of 
the Tibetan literary language, the usefulness of which would be undeniable (15). 
According to Bacot (1912: 11) the total of existing bsdus-yig is around a thousand, 
but they may well be greater in number. 

In that light, in order to facilitate a record of the bsdus-yig occurring in Tibetan 
MSS., it might be suggested that when transliterating a work or a passage into Roman 
characters a device be used to differentiate the contracted terms found in the originals 
from the rest of the romanized text. This could be done by means of any sort of trait 
d'union (hyphen, dot, plus sign...) placed between the syllables of the uncontracted 
forms. 

To my knowledge, the longest record of bsdus-yig published so far is the one found 
in Bacot’s paper (1912: 16-78), consisting of 710 items. But credit for the first 
compilation of contracted words ever published must be given to Csoma de Kóros 
who, as a pioneer, contributed some 200 bsdus-yig in his grammar of the Tibetan language 
(Csoma de Kórós 1834: 21-28) (19. All the compounded forms collected by him were 
later incorporated in toto into Bacot’s list. Another, much later and shorter list of 
bsdus-yig has been provided by Snellgrove (1967: 318-324). Surprisingly enough, none 


(9 Narkyid, a leading scholar in the various fields related to Tibetan language, shows no hesitation 
in this connection. He states '[...] we can easily prove that the U-mey script evolved gradually from 
the U-chen form [...]" Gbid.). 

(7?) This does not imply that all the bsdus-yig comprehended in such а compilation should necessarily 
be, by right, part of that yet undefined basic lexicon of literery Tibetan, nor the contrary. It is quite 
obvious, to begin with, that any monosyllabic vocable would be excluded « priori from it, since they 
cannot give rise to bsdus-yig. 

(16) Under the heading ‘A list of contracted words’, Csoma de Kóros included (op. čit.: 27-28) a 
series of clipped or abbreviated terms (Psdss-tsbig), of the same kind I have indicated above. He captioned 
them as 'abbreviations of names or words'. 
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of these scholars produces in their respective writings the Tibetan term for 'contracted 
(or ‘abbreviated’, as styled by Snellgrove) word’: bsdus-yig. 

Let us finally turn to our present list of contractions. It is made up of little more 
than a hundred items and my original intention was to edit it in full. Still, having 
collated these contracted words — extracted from two copies of a Bon-po dkar-chag, 
as referred to above — with those of Bacot's much richer list, I realized that a great 
deal of our bsdus-yig were already included there. Only 49 of them are totally or partially 
different, and these are the forms I am contributing in this paper. Regarding 
Snellgrove's list of contractions, 5 of them are entered here in exactly the same form 
as given by him. The reason for this is that I deem it more convenient to take Bacot's 
list as the main reference work, owing to its major completeness. 

The ensuing list here given is arranged in Tibetan alphabetic order, according 
to the original, uncontracted form of each bsdus-yig (11). 


1. kun-bzan (4) 2. grahs-med (18) 3. rgyal-mo 

4. dhos-su 5. 'jig-rten (5) 6. поп-шойз (Ё) 
7. sha-chen 8. tin-ne-’dzin (P) 9. Ita-bu 

10. stag-gzig 11. stof-rgyun 12. ston-gsum 
13. thams-cad (s) 14. thugs-rje (5) 15. mtha’-yas (s) 
16. dur-khrod (6) 17. bdag-g%an 18. bdud-'dul (b) 
19. bde-bar 20. sdug-bshal (P) 21. gnas 
22. gnod-sbyin (5) 25. rnam-mkhyen (P) 24. spyan-yans 
25. phun-sum 26. phun-sun-tshogs (b) 27. phyag-ghis 
28. phyag-g.yas 29. "phrag-dog (Р) 30. bar-snan 

31. bon-skyofh 32. bon-fiid 33. dbyer-med (b) 
34. mi-ma-yin 35. gtsug-phud 36. tshul-khrims (P) 
37. tshe-dban (6) 38. žań-žuń 39. Zes-so 

40. Xes-gsuüs-so (b) 41. g£a'-tshon 42. gtal-yas (b) 
43, zag-med (P) 44. р.уа’ 45. lons-spyod (b) 
46. $es-rab (b) 47. sems-can (5) 48. sems-dpa' (P) 
49. o-rgyan* 


(17) The following legend has been adopted: 
b: A word found, though in a different contracted form, in Bacot 1912. 
s: Ditto, in Snellgrove 1967. 
(18) In no. 82 (see also no. 83) of Bacot's list, we find gnes-med (‘pas froid’) as the full form of a 
given contraction. This is merely a misunderstanding of gness-med ‘countless, innumerable’. 
* My sincere thanks to the Bon-po dge-bfes Tenzin Wangyal for having hand-written in Tibetan 
script the enclosed list of bsdus-yig. 
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The Tibetan Myth of the Hidden Valley 
in the Visionary Geography of Nepal 


by GIACOMELLA OROFINO 


According to Tibetan legends referred to in the religious tradition of the rNying- 
ma-pa, the slopes of the Himalayas are scattered with ‘hidden lands’ (sbas-yul) which 
have been rendered inaccessible by the magic of the Tantric yogin Padmasambhava, 
so that the faithful followers of dbarma might be able in the future to find refuge there 
from the enemies of their religion and live a life of happiness, free of all earthly suffering. 

Tradition has it that these are places of enchanting beauty which contain a special 
energy, ‘earthly paradises’ in which the yogin can achieve complete spiritual fulfilment 
and enjoy mystic visions (dag-snang) while those who have led a virtuous life can obtain 
eternal youth, beauty, strength and fertility. It is said that contact with one of these 
secret valleys eliminates negative thoughts and emotions which cause suffering, and 
confers mental clarity and well-being. 

The representation of nature which emerges from this myth derives from ancient 
traditions of mystic geography to be found in many eastern countries (1) and has an 
important place in the imaginative world of the peoples of the civilization of Tibet, 
who have developed and adapted it to their habitat, according to their own sensibility. 

The religious literature concerning the sbas-yul is a part of the much wider religious 
literature of the gter-ma (^) since, according to tradition, these lands were hidden 


(*) This work presents the first results of a piece of research financed by tbe ISMEO, begun in 
1989 in the Kathmandu valley where I gathered the oral and written sources studied here. 

I wish to express my great debt of gratitude to the President of МЕО, Prof. Gherardo Gnoli, 
whose advice has always been а precious source of learning and inspiration. Besides I would like to 
thank Prof. Luciano Petech for the kind assistance he has given me continuously and patiently throughout 
my research. 

( The theme of the hidden lend is very close to that of the ‘heaven-caves’ (Aung Гем) of Chinese 
Taoist literature. Esoteric places where the initiation of the adepts took place, places of retreat for the 
Immortals, the ‘heaven-caves’ like the hidden lands, represent a magic world, perfect and beyond the 
ordinary reality of the senses. In the Tale of tbe Peach-Flowers (l'ao-bua yuan-cbi) by Tao Yuan (365-427) 
the site of the peach-trees is described as a world of Immortals, a place of happiness, a refuge which 
gives long life, outside time, to be found in the Hu-nan. There is also another place known as the Spring 
of the Pesch-trees, to be found in the Ho-nan ара which is also described as а place of retreat in times 
of trouble. Cf. Stein 1987: 256. 

(2) For a general treatment of the meaning of germa in Tibetan religious literature see Dargyay 
1979: 62-81; Prats 1982: 9-20; Dhondup 1982: 57-71. 
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together with all the other 'treasures', and just as the sacred objects and texts of the 
gter-ma could only be discovered by the gter-ston (^), so the hidden lands could only 
be revealed and made accessible by those with the power to do it. 

The political and social causes which determined the millenarist movement which 
influenced Tibetan literature in the 14th century were thoroughly analysed by Giuseppe 
Tucci (1949: 112) and more recently by M. Brauen-Dolma (1985: 245-56). These 
tendencies form the basis of the prophetical texts attributed to Padmasambhava which 
describe with great care the causes which will lead the virtuous to the discovery of 
the sbas-yul during the epoch of kaliyuga. In the sBas-yul spyi’i them-byang (^) it is 
related that the time will come for Tibet when the temples will be destroyed, the laws 
will no longer be respected, and the servants will become masters. These will be times 
of terrible calamity, when people will sacrifice their own animals, drink blood and 
eat flesh of their own fathers. The followers of Buddha will suffer great hardship, 
and the reign of peace will be at an end, while hatred and disorder will dominate 
everywhere. These signs will indicate that the time has come to escape to one of the 
hidden lands, hidden by Padmasambhava. These places may be ‘opened’ only by those 
who enjoy the trust of numerous disciples and display greatness of heart. These few 
elects will be able to turn aside the curses of the demons by the power of virtue, 
abandoning all attachment to phenomenal reality and directing all their energy towards 
spiritual advance. 

The search for a Lost Paradise is, however, a theme present in many archaic 
traditions, as has been pointed out by Mircea Eliade, who recognize it as the ‘paradisiacal 
syndrome of the Golden Age’ (Eliade 1975: 103 ff). In the analysis of the myth of 
the ‘Land-without-Evil’ of the South American tribes of the Guarani Indians, studied 
by the Brazilian ethnologist Curt Nimuendaju in 1912, and referred to by Eliade in 
his discussion of the mythical geography and eschatology relating to Paradises and 
Utopia (;bid.: 87-111), certain characteristics emerge, surprisingly similar to those of 
the Tibetan tradition: 

1) The considerable role played by the shamans and prophets of the Guarani tribes 
is the same as that of the Tibetan gfer-ston. Just as the gter-ston has the function of 
re-discovering the hidden land, the Guarani shaman initiates and guides the expedition 
to the Land-without-Evil, following his dreams and visions. 

2) The impetus to seek the Secret Paradise is directly linked to the fear of an 
imminent catastrophe. For the Guarani tribes the aggravating, but not determining, 


(?) In Bon tradition, on the other hand, the discovery of the gter-mza could happen quite accidentally 
by shepherds, hunters and travellers who just chanced to come across texts which were either abandoned 
or just left as objects of worship or hidden in ancient temples, stupas, caves etc. Cf. Karmay 1972: XXXVI- 
XXXVII. 

() A gter-ma attributed to Rig- dzis rGod-ldem 'phru-can (1337-1408), in Byang-gter lugs-kyi rnam- 
thar dang ma-'ongs lung-bstan, Gangtok 1983: 464-96. 
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factor was the Portuguese conguest, while in the Tibetan guides to the Hidden Valley 
there are references to the Mongol invasions, as we shall see later. 

3) The Lost Paradise has a geographical reality and identity though it is very well 
hidden and can only be reached through an arduous journey of initiation. For both 
the Guaranis and the Tibetans it represents a world which is at the same time tangible 
and ideal, devoid of physical and mental distress, injustice, poverty, disease and death. 

Bude mors in his conclusion on the presentation of Guarani messianism, Mircea 
Eliade notes that the myth of the Land-without-Evil is native to the area ad not 
of Christian origin. It existed well before the arrival of the Portuguese and the first 
Jesuit missions. According to him, the belief in the possibility of a periodic return 
to an original splendour and perfection, such as it had been before the degeneration 
brought about by Time and History, is to be found existing autonomously in many 
primitive traditions. 

The presence of this same theme in the Tibetan world, so far removed from possible 
Christian influences supports this thesis. 

The first information of real interest concerning the myth of the hidden lands 
was provided in 1912 by J. Bacot (1912: 10-12) in a study of Pad-ma khod, one of 
the best known of the hidden lands of Tibet, situated in the southern part of the country. 
He refers to the discovery of the land at the end of 19th century by a Tibetan lama, 
Sang-rgyas rThogs-med, together with a group of monks belonging to his monastery 
and their occupation of that site. 

In 1975 Michael Aris contributed to the study of the myth of the hidden lands 
with his account of an expedition to the region of northern Nepal (1975: 45-87) 
describing the finding of a sbas-yul in the region of Kutang known as sKyid-mo lung 
or “Valley of Happiness’. As a result of the American expedition it was possible to 
localize the temple of gSer-thang, the principal religious centre of the area, which until 
then was unknown, as well as a small settlement of Tibetan culture which housed a 
modest collection of Buddhist texts. 

Four years later in 1979 Aris made a further notable contribution to the study 
of the cult of the hidden land, analysing the tradition with regard to the myth of the 
origins of the ancient history of Bhutan (1979: 43-82). 

In this important work Aris refers to the literature on mKhan-pa lung, to be found 
in the ‘corpus’ of gter-ma discovered by Padma Gling-pa (1450-1521). 

mKhan-pa lung is a high valley in Bhutan, just south of the Tibetan border (?). 
It is one of the most holy hermitages of Bhutan, famed for having been the retreat 
. of Me-long rDo-rje (1243-1303), master of the rDzogs-chen tradition and therefore 
spiritual forerunner of Pad-ma Gling-pa. 

In 1978 an American anthropologist, Johan Reinhard, described the discovery 
of a hidden valley in Nepal in an area in the vicinity of Mount Everest, deep in the 


Č) Aris (1979- 308 fn.) refers to a journey undertaken by Michael Oppiz and Charlotte Hardman 
in search of this valley in Bhutan. 
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subtropical forest, near the confluence of the Aruna апа Chooyang rivers (Reinhard 
1978: 5-35). | 

The name of the land mKhan-pa lang is the same as the one belonging to the 
Bhutanese tradition. The territory explored was inhabited by a group of Sherpa families 
who had migrated to that area from Solu, the region south of the Everest, and was 
the object of pilgrimage by the peoples of Tibetan culture who dwelt in the neighbouring 
areas. The research group, from their questioning of the local lamas, were able to 
recount some oral traditions relating to the myth. The American expedition made 
use of the discovery of two guides to the valley known as mKhan-pa lung written in 
Tibetan, attributed to gterston Rig-'dzin rGod-ldem (1377-1410) (6). 

In 1980 Edwin Bernbaun, in a work on Sham-bha-la (1980: 53-77), the mythical 
kingdom connected to the Tantric Cycle of Kalacakra, related a journey of his to Nepal 
in search of a hidden valley, which followed the direction of the Tibetan text sBas 
yul mkban-pa lung-gi lam yig. On this expedition the author succeeded in penetrating 
to:a region bordering on the zone already discovered by J. Reinhard, and hitherto 
unexplored by Westerners. In his works he cites some oral sources concerning the 
myth of the hidden lands: according to the Tibetan Lamas questioned the perception 
of the secret lands varies according to the individual level of understanding. Following 
a scheme widespread in Tibetan esotericism three levels are envisaged: an external 
one, an internal one, and a secret one. The external one can be perceived by ordinary 
sensory experience and allows the vision of a peaceful and fertile valley, but does not 
confer any spiritual power. The internal one can be enjoyed only by the yogin, who 
can receive from the vision of the inner secret land a strengthening of his spiritual 
powers as well as the possibility of finding secret treasures, hidden sacred. texts and 
every kind of tangible good, all of which will make the initiation journey easier. The 
secret level can be perceived only by those who have reached a high level of spiritual 
fulfilment, and who can enter a condition of intense mystic ecstasy and gain access 
to highly esoteric teachings. At the deepest level the hidden valley corresponds to 
the earth and mind of the yogis who will no longer differentiate in апу way between 
bimself and the outside world: in this way he will have reached the 'hidden valley 
of suchness', the place of ultimate reality (zbid.: 62): 

The secret land becomes a vision, and in the same way its geography becomes 
a visionary geography, to use the formulation adopted by Henry Corbin in his work 
on the traditional Iranian cosmology (Corbin 1979). 


J 

(©) sBas-yul mkban-pa lung-gi стаз yig mtbong-ba don-lden bzbugs-so and sBas-yul mkban-pa bing-gt nub- 
зро lde-mıg. In her article Reinhard (1978: 15) quotes a rough translation of the texts to give a general 
idea of their content for non-specialist readers: “The translation provided here is not a labouriously exact 
one, but is intended to provide the non-specialist reader with the gist of the text. It is hoped that eventually 
a Tibetan specialist will provide a more exact translation with detailed explanatory notes. This text 
can then be compared with others and this will doubtless solve some of the translation difficulties we 
encountered'. 
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An important contribution to knowledge of religious traditions still extant among 
the ethnic group of the Khumbo in the Árun valley, is provided by the anthropologist 
Hildegard Diemberger in her forthcoming works, which came out of an extensive piece 
of research (begun in 1982) carried out in eastern Nepal and southern Tibet with the 
support of the Austrian Ministry of Science and research and with the support of the 
Prof. Ardito Desio Ev-K2-CNR project (see Diemberger 1991; forthcoming A, B; 
Diemberger & Schicklgruber forthcoming). 

During my latest study trip to Nepal I had the opportunity of meeting various 
Lamas, including sTeng-bo-che Rinpoche, Nga dbang bstan'dzin zhang-bu, the abbot 
of the Sherpa monastery of sTeng-bo-che at the foot of Everest and the lama 'Khrul- 
zhig Rin-po-che one of the most distinguished exponents of the tradition of the rNying- 
ma-pa, now head of the monastery of Thub-bstan chos-gling in Solu. From them I 
was able to gather interesting oral sources on the myth of mKhan-pa lung in Nepal. 
In addition thanks to the work carried out by the Nepal German Manuscript 
Preservation Project I had the opportunity of coming into possession of rare literary 
material concerning the shas-yul and, in particular, the Nepalese tradition relating to 
mKhan-pa lung. 

The aim of this study is to contribute to the knowledge of this theme, which 
has such importance in the world of Himalayan religion, by describing the oral sources 
gathered on the spot and analysing the guides to the hidden valley attributed to gter- 
ston Rig-'dzin rGod-ldem. 

One of the versions of the myth relating to the genesis of the myth of mKhan-pa 
lung, the ‘Hidden valley of Artemisia’ situated in the Khumbu region of Nepal, belongs 
to a cycle of oral legends brought to my attention by the abbot of the monastery of 
з | €fig-bo-che. 

According to the legend, Padmasambhava, having obtained the power of 
immortality in the cave of Ma-ra-ti-ka (7), took flight to the cave known as A-dkar- 
phug in the Khumbu region, where he remained in meditation for three days. There 
he subdued the spirits who haunted the place and foretold that he would hide a land 
in that valley where future generations of the faithful would be able to find refuge. 


(^ This cave, locally known as Halashe, is still an object of pilgrimage by the Tibetan faithful. It 
is situated in the Solu region, a few kilometers from Lamidanda, а small centre of habitation, linked 
by air with Kathmandu. In 1985 I had the opportunity to visit the place: there are two large caverns, 
in one of which the light pours in from a huge gap overhead and which represents for the faithful the 
point from which Padmasambhava levitated in flight together with the dakini Mandarava after achieving 
the siddbi of immortality; in the other, according to popular tradition, is preserved the vessel of longevity 
(rise-bum) of Padmasambhava. In this cave the pilgrims perform a ritual circuambulation along a path 
difficult of access, marked out by stalactites and stalagmites. It is considered a place in which those 
who have led а virtuous life can have their wishes fulfilled. It is a centre of pilgrimage well-known to 
Tibetans who to this day make the journey there on foot to obtain long life, bealth and fertility. During 
my journey I was accompanied by the Lama dPal-spungs dBon-rgan Rin-po-che who was performing this 
pilgrimage. 
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In the meantime the King of Tibet Khri-srong lde-btsan had taken to wife bZa’-mkhar, 
a young Tibetan girl, but for three years the King had no contact with his wife, leaving 
her sad and lonely. 

During this period the Dno bdo I eds and by night with a 
goat: ten months later she gave birth to a child with the face of a dog and the horns 
of a goat, who was called rGyal-po Khi-kha Ra-dza. At first the Queen succeeded 
in hiding the child from the King, but when the child grew up to become a youth of 
a base and cruel disposition, Padmasambhava suggested to the Queen that she remove 
him from the Court and had the youth fly to the land of mKhan-pa lung: in this valley 
he constructed a palace for rGyal-po Khi-kha Ra-dza where the youth could live for 
a certain period. After a few years Padmasambhava returned to the castle in mKhan- 
pa lung and decided to remove the animal-prince and his people from the palace. 

To this end he called rGyal-po Khi-kha Ra-dza out of his palace, but on his return 
had it hidden by clouds so that the young prince was unable to find it. In this way 
the valley of mKhan-pa lung was hidden as a sbas-yul for the future. rGyal-po Khi- 
kha Ra-dza was forced to live the life of a vagabond in the valleys of Nepal until he 
met his death at Dolal ghat near Kathmandu. From then on, according to the oral 
tradition, mKhan-pa lung remained hidden as a shas-yul in the Himalayas, at the hearth 
of a mystic mandala made up of other hidden lands, still unexplored and closed to man. 

This story, although well-known to oral tradition, does not appear in the gter-ma 
cycle relating to mKhan-pa lung of the Nepalese tradition, attributed to Rig-'dzim 
rGod-ldem. In the third chapter of sBas yul'mkhan-pa Iung-gis lam-yig sa-dpyad dang- 
bcas-pa bxbugs (fols. 10b ff.) on the о”; rgyal-yul mkhan-pa lung (the southern entrance) 
there are references to King Khi-kha Ra-thod, but the origins of the sbas-yul is not 
told. There is on the other hand a very detailed account of it in the Bhutanese version 
of Pad-ma Gling-pa studied by Aris (1979: 60-81). Pad-ma Gling-pa was the first to 
recount this myth, using material belonging to the popular tradition of Bhutan. 
However as Áris draws to our attention, the basis of the myth of Khi-kha Ra-thod 
can be found in the legend of Vairocana, one of the disciples of Padmasambhava, as 
we can see from the two gterma of O-rgyan Gling-pa (b. 1323), the literary cycle of 
bTsun-mo bka’-thang and the Pad-ma tbang-yig (9). 

This legend spread from Bhutan towards the East among the Sherdukpen 
peoples who live in the Kameng territory of Arunachal Pradesh, who have handed 
down а much modified version, containing elements deriving from other myths 
(Sharma 1961: 50). 

In Aris’s opinion the legend also spread to the West towards Nepal, as is confirmed 
by the oral sources cited above. ` 

Aris (1979: 60 ff.) attributes to Padma Gling- -pa (1450-1521), an exponent of 
the Bhutanese religious life (?), the origin of the literature relating to mKhan-pa lung. 


(8) On this subject see Blondeau 1976: 109-19. 
C) On Padma Gling-pe see also the recent study by Aris 1988: 15-106. 
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Although the texts of the Nepalese tradition of the myth are attributed to Rig-'dzim 
rGod-Idem, who precedes Padma Gling-pa by seventy-three years, Aris suggests that 
these are late revisions of the material of Pad-ma Gling-pa (ibid.: 81). 

An analysis of the first chapter of the text, sBas-yul mkhan-pa lung-gi gnas-yig 
sa-dpyad dang bcas-pa bzbugs (fols. 1b ff.), in another version called sBas-yul mkbhan-pa 
lung-gi gnas-yig mthong-ba don-ldan bzbugs, on the other hand, could suggest a different. 
hypothesis viz that the Nepalese version might be autonomous and chronologically 
anterior to the Bhutanese version. 

In this text, a translation of which is given below, is to be found a version of 
the origin of the myth of mKhan-pa lung completely different from that of the Bhutanese 

поп. 

The text recounts how one day Sakro-devendrah offered five hundred lotus flowers 
to Ávalokite$vara and his consort who dwelt in the Paradise of dGal-Idan. One of 
these flowers rose from the bunch and settled on the heart of the Bodhisattva, while 
all the others were scattered into space towards the South. Then Avalokitesvara foretold 
that wherever the flowers which were scattered through the universe should settle 
on the Earth, there would be born centres of Buddhist doctrines, one for each flower, 
inhabited by the Bodhisattva and by practising Buddhists. Wherever the flower which 
had settled on his heart should come to earth, however, there would arise a hidden 
valley, an undefiled places of pure prayer, surrounded by high snow-capped mountains, 
which would be known as mKhan-pa lung. When the Bodhisattva had pronounced 
his prophecy the lotus flower rose from his heart and came to earth on the border 
between India, Nepal and Tibet. 

As Aris himself acknowledges (1979: 82) (19) the figure of Rig-'dzin rGod-ldem 
and his work need to be analysed before we can reach any historical conclusions on 
the origins of the myth of mKhan-pa lung in Nepal. 

Rig-’dzin cben-po dNgos-grub rgGyal-mtshan, alias Rig-’dzin rGod-ldem, is 
celebrated in the Tibetan world as one of the principle figures of the tradition of the 
rNying-ma-pa, the discoverer of a vast literature of gter-ma known as byang-gter or the 
Northern tradition. He was born in 1337 in the Tho-gyor nag-po region in the village 
of Ri-bo bkra-bzang (11), of the sNa-mo lung family. 

According to the biographical tradition handed down by one of his disciples, 
Süryabhadra (Nyi-ma-bzang-po) (12) and by bDud’joms Rin-po-che (1910-1987) (1) 


(10) ‘The key probably lies in the figure of Rig-'dzin rGod-ldem and, if they exist, in his biography 
and tbe corpus of discoveries properly attributed to him [...]. If they [i.e. tbe guides to Nepalese mKhan- 
pe-lung — Ed.] can be shown to be authentic finds of rGod-Idem then there must be a different explanation 
for their diffusion'. 

(11) See Ferrari & Petech 1958: 65, 153 fn. 539. 

(7) Cf. sPruLsku rig’dzin rgod-lkyi ldem 'phru-can-gyi rnam-ther gsal-byed myi-ma 'od-zer, Paro 
(Bhutan) and Delhi 1985, fols. 83 ff. 

(7) In Dargyay 1977: 129-32. 
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in 1366 rGod-ldem received crucial information for discovering three important gter- 
ma and a hundred minor gter-ma. In the same year he ‘rediscovered’ in the cave of 
Zang-zang lha brag in Lho-brag (14) the important literary collection known as mDzod- 
Inga (the five treasures), concerning the Tantric cycle Vajrakila, the doctrine of cause 
and effect (las-rgyu-'bras), the Tantric practice Psryen-sgrub, the evaluation of auspicious 
omens (rten-’brel), the treatise bgegs-thal-bar-rlog-pa’i-chos and the important collection 
of texts Kun-bzang dgongs-pa zang-tbal (Süryabhadra: fols. 41-42). 

In the above-mentioned hagiographies it is also related that he obtained the ‘key’ 
to bring to light the seven most important hidden lands, including rGyal-kyi mkhan- 
pa lung, the valley studied here. 

The same information is also to be found in his biography, written by the fifth 
Dalai Lama were the seven sbas-yul are thus listed: 

— "Bras-mo ljongs (in Sikkim), 

— bDe-Idan skyid-mo lung (in the region of Kutang, in northern Nepal, cf. supra p. 3), 

— sBas-pa padma’; i tshal, 

— Rol-pa mkha’-’gro’i gling (a holy place, wellknown to local Tibetans, westward the 
Everest region, it is mentioned in the first page of the text hene studied). 

— rGyal-kyi mkhan-pa lung, | 

— ]Ha'i pho-brang dings, 

— Gro-mo khud (in the Chumbi valley) (Cf. Schwieger 1985: XXXVII). 

Some of these hidden lands belong to the border area between Nepal and Tibet, 
they demonstrate how familiar rGod-kyi ldem 'phru-can was with the regions. 

In the second half of his life he went to the then unknown valley of Sikkim, 

‘opening’ the hidden land known as sbas-yu] ’Bras-mo ljongs. Local sources confirm 
this information related by Süryabhadra and bDud-'joms Rin-po-che. In the great stupa 
near Gangtok, according to the lamas who live there, are preserved the bones of the 
saint, Rig-’dzin rGod-ldem, the first man to ‘open’ the hidden land of Sikkim. 

Even earlier than Padma Gling-pa, Rig¢-’dzin rGod-ldem was one of the first in 
the religious history of Tibet to have brought to the cult of the hidden valleys that 
messianic character which has since then made the lands seem a more than ideal refuge 
to be sought in times of political troubles. The opening of the sbas-yu/ "Bras-mo ljongs 
can certainly be thought in such term as Schwieger (ibid.) also suggests. As far as 
I am concerned one cannot ignore the hypothesis that the guide to the valley of mKhan- 
pa lung in Nepal, which is examined here, be at least in part, in its original nucleus, 
a text related to the ‘corpus’ of his gter-ma, just as is reported in the colophon. 

The Bhutanese version of the guide ‘found’ by Pad-ma Gling-pa, in which the 
myth of Khi-kha Ra-thod appears, could be a later version, enriched with elements 
. of legends taken from the substratum of local traditions. 

Various versions of the Nepalese guide to the ‘Hidden Valley of Artemisia’ exists, 


(14) Sürysbhadra, f. 36. This episode is related also in Ferrari & Petech 1958: 66, 155 fn. The 
site is also known in Bonpo tradition as one of the thirty-seven sacred places of Tibet. 
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all of which are attributed to Rig-’dzin rGod-ldem. Those known to me at present 


are as follows: 

— sBas-yul mkhan-pa lung-gis lam-yig sa-dpyad dang-bcas-pa bzbugs-so; 
— sBas-yul mkban-pa lung-gi gnas-yig mthong-ba don-ldan bzbugs; 

— sBas-yul mkban-pa lung-gi nub-sgo'i sde-mig; 

— sBas-yul mkban-pa lung-gi Ide-mig mtbong-tbos reg-pa; 

— sBas-yul mkban-pa lung-gi gnas-kyi lam-yig dang-po. 


The first one, which is divided in three different parts, will be studied in this 
article. It has been microfilmed by the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, 
on 11th August 1985, as Reel no. E1856/18 from a badly damaged manuscript, found 
at Baudha in a private collection (Tashi Dorje). А copy of this microfilm is now stored 
in the ISMEO's Archives. 

The second and the third versions Ee to the first text and have been 
published by Reinhard (1978: 29-35). 

I have so far not been able to study the fourth and fifth versions, one of which 
is preserved in the private library of Prof. Alexander Macdonald, and the other in 
the Toyo Bunko Library of Tokyo, as Aris notes (1979: 82). It is, however, highly 
probable that they do not diverge significantly from the one examined here. 

In my view, however, the texts are not in all parts authentic ‘findings’ of Rig- 
'dzin rGod-ldem. In particular the third chapter of the first text, on the Southern 
Door of tbe Hidden Valley of King Khi-kba Ra-thod (rgyal-po khi-kha ra-thod kyi lho 
spyogs rgyal-gyi mkhan-pa lung), (fols. 10b ff.), reveals many similarities, above all in 
the geographical names (i.e. the valley of Bum-thang, the fortress of Yang-rtse Dzong, 
the village of sTag-tshang) with the Bhutanese version by Pad-ma Gling-pa. Without 
doubt, as often happens with gter-ma literature, we are dealing with material which 
is in part apocryphal, these works having been in part modified by unknown hands 
with the passage of time. 

In any case they represent an important testimony to the religious beliefs and 
rituals, still very widespread, which regulate the relationship between Man and Nature 
among the Himalayan peoples of Tibetan civilization. 


(*) While I was concluding this note I received the very interesting article by F.K. Ehrhard 
(forthcoming) concerning a hidden land in the mKhan-pa lung vicinity. 

In his work the author, quoting the sources relating to mKhan-pa lung, as contained in the works 
of Ngag-dbang bstan-’dzin norbu (1867-1940) relates the ‘opening of the gate’ of the land firstly by Rig- 
'dzin rGod-ldem and the subsequent ‘reopening’ of the lend by Rig-'dxrs Nyi-zla Klong-gsal (Т 1695). 
In his analysis of the development of the myth of the hidden land in the 16th and 17th centuries in 
southwestern Tibet the scholar concludes: “The text material on which the myth [of sbas-yul mKhan-pa 
lung] is based is part of a literature that passed in various versions through the hands of various autbors 
and commentators. шен ran any рЫ раа ы tons aod Шаа еШ 
geographical reality to arise' 
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CRITERIA USED IN THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


As is true for most of the gter-ma literature, a complete understanding of the text presents 
various problems. In many parts the language is cryptic and the understanding of the text 
has been made very often difficult by the numerous spelling errors of the manuscript. The 
referents of topographical terms have often been impossible to identify. In only a few cases 
have I managed to localize the sites, for the rest I have limited myself to giving the toponyms 
as they appear in the Tibetan text. Obviously the geographical terms referring to well known 
libetan sites have not been commented on. 


TRANSLATION 
sBas-yul mkhan-pa lung-gis lam-yig sa-dpyad dang-bcas-pa bzbugs-so 


(1a) Guide to the hidden land of the valley of Artemisia and examination of 
the sites. 

(1b) I pay homage to the Master. 

In the period when the Master Padmasambhava was sitting in meditation at bSam- 
yas, the King dreamt that on the tenth day of the lunar calendar (17) at the beginning 
of the ritual offering, in the cave of ’Chin-phu (19) he had knelt down in devotion 
before the son of Uddiyana, and had spoken as follows: “The supports for meditation 
have been raised, but in a dream (I have learnt) (2a) that these supports will be quickly 
destroyed. O compassionate Master, explain these signs to me'. 

The Master replied: “In the future there will be great changes: as for the Buddhist 
teachings, we shall not succeed in subduing the enemies who will appear on the earth. 
The Buddhist doctrine will enjoy good fortune, and then go into decline, in direct 
relation to the virtues and merits of sentient beings'. 

(2b) After saying this the King gave him a turquoise garuda and an initiate's 
garment. He then asked for clarifications regarding the rise and fall of the Buddhist 
doctrine. The Master replied in three different ways: with a detailed explanation, 
an explanation of moderate length and a brief one on the armed suppression of Tibet 
and on the happiness and unhappiness of men: “When the happiness of the people 
is almost at an end and the time of invasion from neighbouring countries has come 
for Tibet, the Tibetans must escape to a hidden land towards the south on the border 
of the Mon territory (17). The people of Tibet will have to renounce their native land, 


(15) In the rNying-ma-pa tradition every tenth day of the lunar calendar is celebrated as the day 
dedicated to Guru Padmasambhava. 

(16) A very famous site of pilgrimage and retreat center located up a small valley to the north-east 
of bSam-yss. Cf. Ferrari & Petech 1958: 45, 47, 115, 116. 

(17) The term Mon is found in Tibetan texts of the eighth and ninth centuries in the form of Mon 
and Mong. Thereafter it has become a generic term for Indo Mongoloid ethnic groups as distinguished 
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their fields, their wealth, their servants and everything, as one does with a stone that 
has crumbled to pieces. He who makes a serious effort to reach this wild place will 
succeed’. 

The King asked: “Teach us the signs of when the time has come to open a hidden 
land and of how to recognise when that time is at hand’. . 

"To understand when the moment has arrived three conditions are necessary: (5a) 
it must be the year of the male water-horse, it must be during the second rme-ba (19) 
and the troops of the tribes of the Gar-log and the Hor (1?) must have just arrived 
from the North; the secret land of mKhan-pa lung is southwest from bSam-yas. It 
is like the Paradise of bDe-ba-can blessed by Avalokitesvara, like Po-ta-la, in the steppes 
to the west of mount Grab, and east of Mount Khum-bu. End of the first chapter 
on the position of the secret valley'. 

Once again the King asked the Master to speak, and he replied thus: “These are 
the signs to open the door: when the great and the small mountain of Ti-se (Mt. Kailash) 


are destroyed, that will be the signs to open the door. When the temple of bSam-yas. 


is destroyed, when offerings are no longer made to the three divinities, the moment 
to open it will have really come’. 

(3b) “The moment to open it will have really come when the conflict becomes 
enflamed in the Shri territory, the moment to open it will have really come when the 
laws in the province of gTsang are destroyed and the administration of the province 
falls. When the descendents of the Kings of Mang-yul (20) are killed, the moment 
to open it will have come. If there are conflicts on the border of 'Brin mtshams (21), 


from the Bhotias, and it came to signify little more then ‘southern or western mountain-dwelling, non 
Indian, non Tibetan, barbarian’. In the Tibetan section of the 'Dzam-gEng rgyas-bsbad, the area of northern 
Assam, just east of Bhutan is designated as the land of the Monpa. Cf. Wylie 1962: 119, 1970: 34; 
Aris 1979: XVI and 1980: 9-20. 

(18) In the astrological system of Nag rtsis nine swee-ba are analysed which derive from the Chinese 
tradition of numerology and from Yi-king. They make up a magical square divided in nine parts. Each 
year has its own sme-ba number, class of beings, colour, element and direction which is taken into 
consideration in order to give horoscope and geomantic interpretation. The nine smre-b« are: gcig-dkar 
sman-gyi me-long, greyis-nag bdud-kyi me-long, gum-mibing misbo-yi me-long, bzbi-Beng kiu-yi me-long, inga gser 
dgra-lba’s me-long, drug dkar rgyal-po'i me-long, bdun-demar btsan-gyi me-long, brgyad-dkar yul-lba'i me-long, 
dgu-seexg g.yax-gi me-long. Colour white corresponds to the element iron, black and blue to water, green 
to wood, yellow to earth and red to fire. Cf. Schuh 1972, 1973; Cornu 1990: 108-14. 

(19) Gar-log is the name of the rapacious Tibetan mountain tribes belonging to the north-east of 
Tibet. See Hoffmann 1950: 190-208. Hor was the name the Tibetans gave to the Uighurs, subsequently 
it was used for the Mongols of Gen-ghis Khan. Given the visionary nature of the text it is not possible 
to give to this reference any historical validity. It reflects the danger the neighbouring countries have 
always represented for the Tibetans ever since the 13th century. 

(20) Old name of a district in Upper Tibet bordering Nepal, in the Tsang region, its chief town 
being sKyid-grong. Cf. Ferrari & Petech 1958: 66, 86, 91, 154. 

(21) 'Brin mtshan is on the upper part of the Chumbi valley. Cf. Tucci 1941 I 83, П 153, 157, 
160, 170. 
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the moment to open it will have come. If a fortress is built on Mount Bri and Bri 
chung the moment to open it will have come. These are the external signs incicsting 
the moment to open it’. 

"During the last five hundred years of the spread of the Doctrine, sien the teeth 
of all those who have passed the age of fifty fall out, the moment to open it will have 
come. In Tibet the King will be no more and his dependents will struggle among 
themselves, in the country the monks will not keep their vows, the practitioners of 
Tantra will not keep their samaya but wander like wild dogs, the people will eat flesh 
and blood without shame, the women who have no children will couple promiscuously, 
the people will be careless of their lives and struggle to acquire food and wealth with 
minds filled with vanity and falsity. And so there will no longer be happiness in Tibet, 
for the virtuous (4a) this will be the sign to journey to one of the hidden lands. The 
people of gTsang in particular should leave. They should leave in the summer during 
harvest time'. The Master then spoke again: Listen carefully, o King: the people who 
journey to this hidden place must practise the rite of rDo-rje rNal-’joms on the mountain 
of Kham-chung for a month. To the south they will see a mountain called sMan-tshun 
g.yu i dril-bu; to the west of that mountain there is another rocky mountain; beyond 
that there is a spring like a lake of turquoise; beyond that there is a forest in a deep 
and narrow valley. In the Mon territory there is a cave known as Ba-phug like the 
mouth of a mouse, facing south-east. There they should practise the sadhana of 
Vajrapani for half a month. They should perform the mdos (22) rituals to balance the 
action of the sde-brgyad (25). 

(4b) They should offer food to the sman-tsbun (24), construct seventeen red rgyan- 
bu (25), offer seven black birds, as a naga lives in that cave, make a gtor-ma (^9) for 
the ragi and an offering of water (chab-gtor) (27), make an offering of a '"Prang-rgyas (^9) 


(2) Magic ritual of protection against those dangers and obstacles whose origin is attributed to the 
evil powers. The ceremony is a way of overcoming the hostile forces through a kind of expiatory offerings. 
In this ritual а thread cross is used made up of two sticks connected with coloured threads or else a 
complicated geometrical structure made of sticks and threads which is called mdos or nam-mkba’. The 
use of such thread crossed in Tibet dates from pre-Buddhist times but it is nowadays practised in all 
the traditions. Cf. Tucci 1980: 176-82; Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 369-97. 

(22) Subdivision of dhermapals frequently invoked in the course of magic ceremonies, belonging 
to the class of the dregs-pa. For an accurate description of the thread cross ceremony dedicated to the 
sde-brgyad see Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 394. 

(24) Class of feminine beings, subdivision of the bsars-we. This term is mostly used аз an alternative 
name for swan-mo, though in some cases swan-bishun appears to be not merely а title but the name of 
particular class of smen-mo, described as young girl of a bright white colour, with beautiful faces. In 
most Tibetan text the word swan is used to indicate a group of aboriginal Tibetan deities, who must 
stand in some relation to medicine as it is clear from the gror-ma offered to them (ssmun-gtor and swan-rag) 
which are prepared mixing various kind of medicines. Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 184, 198-99. 

(22) Wooden tablets covered with pictures of the deities they represent, Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 
359, 377, 378, 386-89, 391; see also Tucci 1966: 118 fn., and Snellgrove 1967: 294 where is reported 
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and a support of a black sheep and recite this prayer: ‘Do not create obstacles. to the 
yogin in search of the hidden land’. Let a libation (gser-skyerms) be offered, then 
invoking Padmasambhava, they should follow the current of the stream, there is a 
stream which flows along the rock; proceeding further they will meet three brothers 
of the brag-bisan (?). They should offer red food and red rgyan-bu and make an 
offering of the support of a red sheep, when the moment to open this place has come, 
that rock will fall and create a bridge to cross the river. Crossing the river the first 
door in the rock that they reach is three arms high. When they arrive there they should 
invoke the gods of the place and offer libation and ask that every obstacles be removed. 

(5a) Then continuing through a narrow rocky pass, they will arrive in a large valley, 
richly forested. This valley is inhabited by sa-bdag, klu, and sryan (°) for whom they 
are to perform the mdos rite of the divinity Srid-pa kha-snyoms then they should practise 
the guru sadhana for seven days and gtor-ma are to be offered to the kiy and the 
ma-mo (1). In the middle of the valley there is a group of rocks like an offering to 
the divinities, there is a tree laden with a thousand lotus flowers, and a cypress covered 
with a thousand lotus flowers. Then to the south-west they will find a forest of medicinal 
plants like a place for dancing, then further to the west they will come up against 
a mountain and a waterfall which will make any further advance impossible. There 
they will find a rock in the form of a lion hurling himself at the sky. There reside 
the phra-men, the gza-'bdud (7), the guardian of the door Zu-rwa-rwa-skyes (22), there 


the opinion of slob-dpon Tenzin Namdak who describes the reyangbu ог rgyeng-'pben as a tree symbol 
divided in three parts each of them constituted by three leaves made of threads. 

(25) Sacrificial cakes used in most ceremonies. They differ in shape, colour and size according to 
the rite in which they are used and to which particular deity they are offered. In the Bonpo tradition 
are mentioned eighty-one kinds of gror-ma offered to the water spirit (klw-gtor). Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 
1975: 354 (see also Snellgrove 1967: 279, 284; Tucci 1980: 115-16, 122, 206) where the author points 
out the indigenous origin of such ritual objects, notwithstanding the correspondence with the Sanskrit 
bak of the Tantric Indian rituals which have however a mere exterior meaning. See also Snellgrove 
1987: 165-67. 

(7) Chab gtor (also chw-gtor). For a description of such ritual offerings see Orofino 1990: 102 fn. 

(28) Ritual offerings of meal in the shape of bowl. Cf. Snellgrove 1967: 304. In Prof. Namkhai 
Norbu's opinion these offerings have the shape of a heart, or sometimes of a paw. 

(29) Class of demons mostly represented as ferocious red riders wearing armour, and red horses who 
live in rocky environments. For а description of the brag bisan according to a ritual text of the rNnying- 
ma tradition see Nebesky-Wojkowitx 1975: 175-76; Tucci 1980: 166-67. 

(°) These three classes of ancient Tibetan gods are closely related to each other. The geyen are 
usually assigned a position in space, while the El (maga) are considered as inhabiting the water and the 
sa-bdag the soil. Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 288-98. 

(21) Goddess, in some cases armed with a magic bell thread. while several gods and goddesses who 
are believed to send illnesses wield a leash causing diseases. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 18. 

(22) Dark red spirit, who has the appearance of а n&ksese, see Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 54. 

(°) Zu-rwa-rwa-skyes is worshipped by the Sherpa people as the local protector of the Khumbu 
region. He appears аз a human being riding a white horse, armed with a javelin in the Mani Rimdu 
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they should practise for three days the puja of Dregs-pa dhang bdus (?^), then holding 
a stone consecrated to the divinities (b/a-rdo) in their hands, they should offer gtor-ma 
to the ma-mo. (5b) They should offer red sacrifical cakes (shos-bu) (25), three red and 
three black, then offer up a libation and make the following appeal to Padma: “Do 
not create obstacles for me in my journey towards the sacred places of power'. Then 
they will receive instructions from the guardians of the place. It is not possible to 
cross the rocks and rivers directly. The way must be studied very carefully. The way 
is blocked by a rock spread out like a tent. Retracing their steps from those rocks 
they will come upon tamarisks plants; in seeking the path they will find a rock in 
the form of a stairway. If they climb up that path they will find a rock like a died 
tree-trunk. They will be able to see a distance of three feet beyond this. At the summit 
there will be a grove of birch-trees. Beyond this they will find a rock like a spread 
cloth and another which is long and flat, a cord's length, when they reach this point 
they will see a series of valleys and pathways (ба) and hear the sound of a waterfall. 
The valley faces south-west and is dark in colour. The lower part of the valley faces 
north-east and is like the bottom of a frying-pan. The bottom of the valley is slender 
as a root of Utpalam. In the upper part of the valley there is.a mountain like a King 
in his residence. The mountain behind is like a three-pointed vajra standing out against 
the sky. The mountain to the south seems to be bowing its head. The mountain to 
the north is like a tent. The mountain to the east is like a King seated on his throne. 
The rocks are like a tent. The bottom of the valley is like a blue lake of vaidurya 
stone. The pasture is fertile and the wild animals come there to feed. The plant of 
molasses grows there with a great variety of plants, the plant of Artemisia, rich in 
essence, grows there and the five precious medicinal plants grow there. Arriving there 
is like arriving in the three hundred places of bDe-ba-can. (6b) Everyone who reaches 
this place will have the reward of long life and be free of disease, will have his desires 
fulfilled, as one who has in his hands the jewel which grants every wish. АП who live 
there will then go to bDe-ba-can. In addition they will reach the dimension of bliss. 


(Ma-ni ril-sgrub), the well known Sherpa Dance Drama performed every year at sTeng-po-che monastery 
(see Jerstad 1969). It could be the conflation into one deity of the Zur-ra-skyes-drug group, which are 
to be found in the retinue of rDo-rje Legs-pa, as a group of serfs who are said to have the appearance 
of warriors (cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitx 1975: 156). This group of deities could be connected with the 
Za-ra-skyes drug, mentioned as one of the group belonging to the series of divine rulers of Tibet who 
precedes the arrival of the first king of the Yar-lung Dinasty, gNya-khri bTsan-po (cf. Haarh 1969: 298). 
As Aris points out the same deity, whose name is spelled in a different way: Zo-re-re-skyes is known 
in Bhutan as the guardian of certain gier-ma and also as the local spirit of the sTang valley (cf. Aris 1979: 
301). In the text studied here the name appears in four different spellings: Zu-rwa-rwa-skyes (fol. 11а), 
Zu-rwa-akyes (fol. 132), Zu-ra (fol. 15а) and Zu-ra-rwa-skyes (fol. 17b). As regard the workship of this 
guardian deity among the ethnic group of the Khunbo, see Diemberger 1991 and forthcoming À, B. 

(24) Dregs-pa is а general appellation of a multitude of gods and goddesses, most of them originally 
part of the Bonpo pantheon. Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitx 1975: 251-317. 

(7) Cf. Snellgrove 1967: 278 (fig. X, v), 311. 
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This valley has been blessed before by compassion and so is purified. There is abundant 
wild vegetation there of fruit trees and medicinal plants. The interior of the valley 
is spacious and flat, at its centre a river flows north-east as straight as a cord. He 
who arrives there will reach the level of Bodhisattva. He who remains there three 
years will go to bDe-ba-can. In the future he will be born inside a lotus flower. Let 
he who has doubts hear this: In the past in the paradisal kingdom of dGal-ldan were 
the Arya Avalokitesvara and Tara Vajra-bhrkuti (Khro-gnyer-can). Then the most 
powerful of the gods, Sakro Devendrah (Lha'i dbang-po rgya-byin) offered five hundred 
Utpalam flowers to them. (7a) One of the flowers from his bunch settled on the heart 
of the Arya, the others were scattered in the heavens towards the south. Then Sakro 
Devendrah asked: "Why, o Arya, have the flowers I offered you been scattered into 
space?'. The Arya replied: ‘Hear me, most powerful of the divinities: These flowers 
will fall to earth towards the south, and wherever they settle there my presence vill 
be manifest and there will be Buddhist disciples. In addition, wherever the flower 
of Utpalam which rises from my heart should fall, it will be possible to enter the 
dimension of bDe-ba-can and to overcome the conflicts which arise from the condition 
of the life and death of the six realms of transmigration'. These were his words. The 
flower fell on the face of a great rock on the border of India, Nepal and Tibet and 
vanishing into the rock, gave the rock the form of an Utpalam flower. At that moment 
the Arya made a prophecy: (7b) 'Emaho! In the future, during the epoch of conflicts 
and disputes the land of snows, where live those who follow the way of the great 
compassion, will be conquered by the demons of ignorance. At that time all the 
followers of the Arya, to flee from the demons, will take refuge in the place which 
has sprung up from the Utpalam flowers offered is Sakro Devendreh. It is the castle 
of the divinities, is the place of the purest prayers, is the natural site of the Vajra 
(rDo-rje gdan). It is surrounded by rocks and snowy mountains, and is known as mKhan- 
pa lung, the valley of Artemisia. Everyone who arrives there will go to the Paradise 
of Akanisthah ('Og-min). Then the most powerful of the Gods made this appeal: О 
great Arya, I ask you to free all beings from suffering through your compassion and 
these prayers’. 

(8a) During the intermediate period of the kalba Tara Vajra-bhrkufi blessed him 
and made this prophecy: ‘Nothing is false in the prophecy of the Arya. The Tibetans 
should go there when the doctrines of Buddha disappear. Then 40,000 Tibetans should 
undertake the search for this land. These people must keep their vows pure. In the 
north they must refrain from hunting, in the south from fishing, in the centre they 
must build temples, make offerings to the white protectors, and offer gtor-ma with 
flesh and blood to the red and black protectors. They should make offerings to the 
protectors Zu-rwa-rwa-skyes and rDo-rje Legs-pa. In the south there is a female naga 
whose name is dKar-lcam. gTor-ma and kilu-sman (36) should be offered to her. If 


(Œ) Medicine of the water spirits: cups containing the three sweet substances and the three white — 
substances, cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 522. 
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а vessel filled up with precious things is offered (8Ь) their wealth will increase. This 
valley is the dwelling place of Avalokiteśvara, and therefore they should practise white 
dharma. The spirits who live in the forest should not be provoked. They should 
perform the ritual of Pad-ma dbang-'dus, construct a stgpa in the shape of a heap of 
lotus flowers. If this is done the person's wisdom will be developed. He will be 
able to reach in life the level of “Һе who will be reincarnated no more”. This is my 
secret lesson. If the departure is put off through idleness, happiness will be lost. Because 
of this few will be able to reach this place. The Buddhist faithfuls will start becoming 
attached to the samsara, while for those few who have positive karma and will be able 
to hear the teaching of my heart (9a) this guide must be compiled and maintained'. 

When Gu-ru Rin-po-che returned to his country, he hid the text in the rock of 
Zang-zang lha-brag (27). Rig-'dzim rGod-Idem discovered it. 


k t t 
The Key to Open the Western Door of the Hidden Valley of Artemisia 


O perfect and immutable one, destroyer of obstacles, act to free the beings of 
the six world through your spontaneous compassion, your spiritual power, which is 
like the jewel which fulfils all desires, comes down like the rain, I greet the emanation 
of rDo-rje drag-po. The key to open tbe western door of the bidden valley of Artemisia, 
the place half а month away from Las-stod (28) rGyal-gyi-sri in western Tibet, called 
Khum-bu glacier ridge (^?) a site which is shaped like a horse, the part shaped like 
a head faces west, the part shaped like a tail faces east. The valley is divided in two 
or three parts. To the west there is a zone called mKhro' rol-pa kling. The valley 
of Khum-bu has the shape of a horse. (9b) Beyond it, within the valley dwells the 
Queen of the sMan-mo called Mi-g.yo gLang bzang-ma (40) to the east there is a river. 
On leaving that place, rituals should be performed for the five Tshe-ring-mchod (*!) 


(27) See supra, fn. 14. 

(5) Also and more common La stod. Region in Western Tibet south of the Tsang-po river. Cf. 
Ferrari & Petech 1958: 153-54; Wylie 1962: 64. 

. (9) Khum-bu gangs-kyi ra-be. It corresponds with the Khumbu glacier ridge, an impressive high 
mountain range on the West side of Mount Everest (27,5? N, 86? E). Cf. Monat Everest. High Himalaya, 
a Computer Generated Landscape Portrait, compiled by the National Geographic Society, Washington 
DC, 1988. 

(®) One of the Tshe ring mched Inga, goddesses who according to the rNying-ma-pa and bKa’- 
by Nebesky-Wojkowitx: ‘Tibetan works only mention that the residence of these five goddesses, lies 
on the border of Nepal and Tibet’. Cf. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 177-80. 

(*1) See supra, fn. 40. 
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and for the ‘foundation owner’ (bzhi-bdag) (47). Perfume of burnt cypress should be 
offered to the eight classes sde-brgyad and the Guru invoked. The western part of 
the valley is of rock and slate: there is a snow-capped mountain to the north-east of 
the valley, shaped like the saddle of a horse. At the summit there is a red peak. They 
should offer gtor-ma on it to the dbermapala and to the ‘foundation owner’. A special 
offering should be made to rDo-rje legs-pa (#7). The way lies along the snowy pass. 
This valley is like the outer curtain of a door. (10a) Going from the other side north- 
east there is a mountain of black slate like untied hair. It is covered in snow. This 
snowy pass is very important. From there the hidden valley of Artemisia can bee clearly 
seen. Guru Rinpoche should be invoked and an offering of white gtor-ma made to the 
dakini and another offering made to the protective deities of the place, before continuing 
towards mKhan-pa lung. It is in the upper part of the valley Mon-sku. The contours 
of the valley should be examined carefully. The directions should be followed with 
care. This valley is protected by the twelve bsTan-ma (5^) by gNyan-chen Thang- 
Tha (45) and by rDo-rje Legs-pa, and it is thus very important to make offerings to 
these divinities. Beyond the western door of the hidden valley of Artemisia there 
is a very uneven path which continues beyond the clayey soil up into the high mountains. 
The way now lies in mist and haze. While traversing the snow covered path the form 
of the valley should be examined carefully. This valley of mKhan-pa lung is difficult 
to open but after it is easy to dwell in. (10b) All the lower terraces of the valley face 
towards Mon. It is-very important to know the direction to the valley. The guide 
to the western door of the hidden valley of Artemisia has come to an end. 


* k t 
The Southern Door of the Hidden Valley of Artemisia of King Kbyi-kba Ra-thod 


‘Greeting to the Master. I Pad-ma ’Byung-gnas have hidden like a treasure the 
southern door of the hidden valley of Artemisia of king Khyi-kha Ra-thod and all his 
relatives and friends. This land is like a jewel which fulfils all one’s desires. This 
is the most important of the valleys. When the decline begins, the troops of the Hor 
will invade Tibet and destroy everything. May this guide be found then’. Thus spoke 
the Guru, displaying this guide. The plan of the valley is like the skin of a bear spread 


(*) Epithet often used in Tibetan sects for the guardian divinities. See Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 
115, 210-11. i 

(2) One of the most important protector of the teachings according to the rNying-ma tradition. 
For а complete description of its origin and iconography see Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 154-59.- 

(4) The twelve bstes-ma goddesses are believed to be subordinates of the ishe-ring meched-brga. See 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 181-98. 

(9) In the rNying-ma tradition be is the most important of all the numerous mountain-gods 
worshipped in Tibet. See Nebeaky-Wojkowitz 1975: 94, 205-10. 
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on the ground. The eastern side is like an iron chain, (11а) near an iron house. The 
southern side is shaped like a cruel Mongol, like a pile of raised metallic arms. The 
north is shaped like a King seated on his throne. The west is like a mantle of white 
curtains made thight by the northern wind. The centre is like a bowl full of melted 
butter. The four doors are very narrow and difficult to access. The four corners are 
like a golden mandala. The protector of the place is Zu-rwa-rwa-skyes with the seven 
blood-thirsty ma-mo sisters, like ferocious wolfs. The bottom is like a "Prang-rgyas. 
The higher ground is like a peacock's face. The lower terrace is like the Hom vessel 
of the practitioners of Tantra. The course of the river is circular. The centre of the 
valley is like a cup placed on earth. Here there is room for a settlement of five hundred 
people. There are the previous traces of the Buddhas of the three times. At the 
‚ northeastern border of this land there is a triangular valley shaped like a scapula, 
surrounded by rocky borders; there are the walls of the royal castle and the ruins of 
the old walls. Among them there is a boulder of white clay shaped like a tortoise. 
(11b) Behind this there is a boulder like a square die. Át the centre of this there is 
my imprint, of O-rgyan. The pilgrims should ask a blessing and prostrate themselves, 
thinking of the blessing to be received. Around this boulder in the four directions 
there is a liquid mud, if they dig with an iron chisel they will find precious texts of 
mine, O-rgyan: ‘The Six Teachings which bring Benefit to the Sovereign (mNga’-phan 
drug-gi gdams-ngag), a method necessary in Tibet: the four mystic letters which indicate 
the material treasures and the mystic letter in which are.included the instructions for 
discovering the cycle of sNying-gter and Yang-gter. Use them! Outside the palace there 
is a field of three hundred varieties of seeds. [The four material treasures are there:] 
There is a golden dog with a coat like silk, а female of the yak made of a glossy silk 
cloath, a golden trough for feeding horses, a blue box similar to a pond. These are 
on a field which used to belong to the King. Here you can grow barley, millet, wheat, 
Indian bean, sesame seed, rice and soyabean, as well as other kinds of seed, both great 
and small. (12a) The sowing of the seed can be performed at the same time of the 
“year in Bum-thang. The vegetables will grow on the mountain and in the valley. On 
the eastern side of the palace there rises a mountain of crystal. The waterfall which 
flows from this mountain freeze in winter and has medicinal powers in summer. 
Drinking this water gives a youthful appearance and confers long life, improves child 
growth, improves physical health and eliminates all disease. To the west there is the 
valley Za-bu. In this valley there are many hot springs and springs of medicinal water. 
These lands are well-adapted to the female of the yak, oxen; she-goats, hen, mDzo 
(cross-breeds of common cow and yak-bull) and rTol-mo (a cross back to the yak by 
breeding an animal three parts of Indian parentage with a pure-bred yak). In that 
region there is a royal place called Yang-rtse. The inhabitants of that land are in the 
valley of Bum-thang. They are the King and ministers of that place. In that region 
there are three hundred villages with five hundred inhabitants. The higher ground 
is in Bum-thang cbos'kbor. To the north-east there is a small valley (12b), in the 
upper part of the valley there is an imprint of Padmasambhava. The village of sTag- 
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tshang (4) is known as the land of Ban-mdzod in sTag-tshan. Here live three hundred 
families with five thousands head of cattle. This valley is surrounded by rocks and 
slate and snow-capped mountains. Bordering on the valley there is a rocky peak. He 
who looks in that direction will see two caves. At the end of the village there is a 
place called Ma-thing. There too rice grows. To the southwest there is a black summit 
like an offering to the gods. From the summit of that cave can be seen Mon-tshe 
ku-lung. Beyond that rock, after crossing two rocky mountains, will be found the 
path towards Mon-nya. (13a) Across those rocks Bum-thang lies in that direction. 
That is the door towards the territory of Mon. Those territories are called mKhan-pa 
Jung. The protector of the place is calles Zu-rwa-skyes. А lake called Le-mtsho bar-ba 
can be reached through a narrow passage. By day it is like boiling blood, by night 
like a burning fire. In addition they should make a gser-skyems offering and make 
one offering for the demons (4dud-shos), in the bamboo they should place little flags, 
a mirror, a hair of a black he-goat, of a black bird, of а black dog, of a balck yak, 
of a black horse and make offerings, invoking the seven blood-thirsty Ma-mo sisters. 
Further south there are mountains with snow-capped summits. It is certain that in 
that place there is a red spring of sMan-mo. Vapour rises from it both day and night. 
They should make offerings of sbrang-rgyas and plant а support of a white sheep in 
the ground. (13b) They should make the three white offerings (milk, curd and butter) 
and the three sweet offerings (molasses, honey and sugar) to the dakini. This valley 
is on the road which leads to Tibet. In the southwestern part there are hot-water 
springs. There are snow-capped mountains to left and right; following the road south 
there is a valley called mTsho lung chung. On the left-hand side of the valley there 
is a hot-water spring. There is a rocky path. They should continue onwards. South 
from that place there is а rock like a treasure. Further south there is а rocky grass- 
covered road. Át the end of this road there is a valley, where there is a river of snow. 
(14a) The road goes toward a lake of melted snow. They should continue towards 
the eastern face of the valley. There is the throne and an imprint of me, Guru of 
O-rgyan, there. Then there is a valley called Za-phu lung. There are many hot-water 
springs and medicinal plants. In summer it is very cool and dark, in winter the road 
cannot be found for the snow. They should continue onwards along the Tibet road 
towards the south by the valley called Kla-ba-lung. There are many yaks and medicinal 
plants there. In summer it is very cool and dark, in winter the road cannot be found 
for the snow. They should continue onwards along the Tibet road towards the south 
by the valley called Kla-ba-lung. There are many yaks and medicinal plants there, 
treasures great and small, three mountains rise up and the road goes across the mountain 
which lies beneath mount Jo-mo glang-ma (mount Everest). After reaching the summit 
of the mountain there is а clayey path like a mirror to be climbed. (14b) Here there 
is a clayey soil with plants of Gu-gul (Amyris Galloca). They should continue upwards 


(9) sTag-tshan in Bhutan in the sPe-gro valley. See Ads 1979: 142-44. 
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between the lama and the minister. To the right lies rDza-ri. Proceeding left, the 
door rDza-ri is reached and then the snow-capped mountain of rDza. On the lower 
slopes of rDza there is a river which flows south, and then one arrives at 8Р1 khung. 
It is the highest point in all ten directions. They are the two doors of Tibet and Mon. 
Crossing Bye-dka one arrives in the country of Mang-sting: these are the two doors 
of Tibet. To the south the mountain of Mon-kha na-ri (47) is a month's journey away. 
After being twenty-one days there I hid three primary sources of germa and in particular 
I hid three lands like gter-ma. During the times of impurity, when the army of the 
Hor invade the country those who have fortunate karma will meet a Bodhisattva. They 
should perform the propitiatory ritual of the twelve bsTan-ma and of this guide. They 
should perform the propitiatory ritual of the life of the principal (Jo-bo) and (15a) 
of the demon Zu-ra and his entourage. The seven blood-thirsty sisters should be 
invoked. Allof these should be performed so that the way may be found. Here ends 
the profound guide. 

I, Padma 'byung gnas, will reveal the esoteric way to reach the secret country, 
so that it may then be set down in writing. This g£er-ma was taught to the consort 
mKhar-chen bze’ and to the minister. May the written instruction gterma be understood 
at the end of time, after five hundred epochs, so that the people may hear this teachings. 
May they go to the hidden land without nurturing any attachment for their own land; 
if that is not possible because of rain and landslide, then let a fire be made with the 
excrement of a black dog and smoke with the Gu-gul plant. The recital of the mantra 
of the ten terrifying divinities will remove any obstacles. They should burn incense 
of sulphur and invoke me, Padmasambhava. This road is like that which leads to the 
mountain of Yol-mo (*). 

(15b) I bow down before the infinite Kaya. I myself Padmasambhava, arrived 
in the land of Tibet and built the temple of bSam-yas spontaneously through meditation, 
and translated the Indian Buddhist teachings into Tibetan. The Tibetans received 
these teachings with great enthusiasm, but this will lessen later, and when the Tibetans 
behave badly the fruits of these actions will mature and their achievements will diminish. 
Negative actions will accumulate like waves of water, the teaching of the nine vehicles 
will set like the sun and the moon in the west, the fruit of this teaching will diminish 
like a lamp without butter. When the moment comes they should perform the ritual 
to purify their thoughts. The sadhana of the divinities should be performed and the 
mantra ‘mani’ recited as an antidote. Those who lead a wordly existence should carry 
out the thought of Bodhicitta. This is the prophecy of Padmasambhava: in the four 
secret places, may the practice be performed. May the minds of those who practice 


(47) On Mon kha sna ring cf. rGye-po Bka'-tbang, fol. 77. 

(4) Yolmo is the Tibetan name of a small region on the southern part of the main east-west 
Himalayan range in central Nepal. In Nepalese the region is known as Helambu. In Tibetan literature 
Yol-mo gangs ra has been celebrated in Mila ras-pa’i mgur’bum. Cf. Chang 1977: 74; Clarke 1980: 79-86. 
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dharma (162) reach an awareness of the nature of their mind. If those who continue 
the transmission of the tradition of Padmasambhava and Mu-khri tsan-po wish to go 
to mKhan-pa lung, they must complete the meditation and make invocations. Now 
follow the preparation for the journey.to the royal mKhan-pa lung: a guide of royal 
lineage is necessary, someone to maintain the lineage and meditation of Padmasambhava, 
someone to maintain the Mahamudra tradition, someone who has obtained and 
perfected the practices linked with the tantric cycle of Phur-ba (49); those who 
undertake the journey cannot do without someone who has perfected the method of 
overcoming the divinities and demons of the Bon tradition. Equally necessary are 
a person to perform offerings to the local divinities of mKhan-pa lung, Lha srin (50), 
someone to preserve the transmission of medical learning to overcome disease and 
imbalance in the elements of the body, a wise man to preserve the lineage of learning, 
a guide for the area, various utensils and seven sages, (16b) seven monks who have 
maintaned their vows, seven manirika, seven practical people, domestic objects, 
objects for ritual ceremonies, tools for carpentry, agricultural tools and everything used 
in ritual offerings. They should perform the ritual offering of the gserskyem, and 
accumulate merits, it is necessary to accumulate everything of use in conquest rituals. 

The bla-ma should be invoked first of all. The journey can be undertaken in any year 
during the winter months, on a Thursday, beneath the constellation mgo (Skr. Mrga- 
rab). This is the best day. Following someone of royal descent, he who needs protection 
should meditate on the guardian deities of the route. The upper road, the mule-path 
should be taken, or the middle road where there is a large rock. (17a) They should 
make an offering of the chu-gtor O1) and three different types of gtor-ma, the gser- 
skyems; with a mda’-dar (22) an offering of ’brang-rgyas (>) should be made to the seven 
sman-bisbun (4). They should offer a ’brang-rgyas and a bird decorated with five 
colours. This offering wards off the rain and snow. Further ahead there is a cold 
place called Sa-kyer med-pa grang-ba'i la, otherwise that mountain should be climbed. 
Beyond it there are three valleys called sKo-thang, Lung-thang and Thya-thang: their 
size is such that the eye can take in both of them together. Having passed these valleys 
they should look towards the water. Then continuing towards the right-hand side 
of the stream the road lies towards the valley Byes-dkar lung. Towards the left the 
road lies towards а snow-covered mountain. They should look down from the left- 
hand side of the summit of that mountain. (17b) There is a rock like a ritual object 


(7) Tantric cycle practised mostly in the rNying-ma-pe and Bon-po tradition. Cf. Tucci 1980: 97. 

(9) C£. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 260, 515. 

C!) See supra, fn. 27. 

C?) Arrow with five coloured silken ribbons, symbols of the five elements, used in divinatory and 
propitiatory rituals. Cf. Tucci 1980: 236. 

(25) Cf. supra, fn. 28. 

C) Cf. supra, fn. 24. 
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gter-ma. Continuing upwards they will reach a rock called Pho-rog-po. Further on, 
upon the summit of that rock there is a rock in the shape of a horse. Climbing on 
this horse-shaped rock a pass can bee seen. This pass is called the pass of Khro-men. 
The road does not lie in this direction, but to the left at a distance of three arrows 
there is a great rock like a grew yak bending down. Crossing these two and climbing 
the distance of eight arrows, there is a lake called Dud mtsbo me 'bar-ba (the demon's 
lake which blazes like fire). On arriving there an offering should be made to Zu-ra- 
rwa-skyes of beer (chang) and the images of a man, a dog, and a horse with a dough 
of precious things, and another offering of three reddish she-goat adorned with coloured 
scarves. Following the left-hand side of the lake, the road continues for a distance 
of two arrows. It is necessary to descend because of a declivity of black earth; (18a) 
further on there is a waterfall, made invisible by a spell, the people can walk in Indian 
file along the corridor between the rock and the waterfall. After the length of three 
cords the road divides in two: following the road which goes uphill, the river comes 
to a rock. The road is blocked by tamarisk bushes and cypresses; passing through 
them they will reach Phu-na of mKhan-pa lung, a great boulder as big as a yak. Beyond 
them there is a forest of thousand branches. There is a mine there. The divinities 
should be envoked. Then, lower down there is a lake. Further on to the left and 
then to the right there is à secret mountain pass. There the five types of cereals can 
grow. They can feed a thousand people for two years. To avoid diseases connected 
with cereals, (18b) salt should be added. These cereals are full of essence and very 
heavy. They provide long life and have many good qualities. On the right-hand side 
there seems to be a heap of jewels, in the centre of the upper part there is a rock 
which seems like а yak. In the lower part there is a spring of water, almost as big 
as а hand: drinking this water brings wealth. In particular it gives fertility to women 
and cures all diseases. Then, following the course of the water as it descends, one 
gets to the confluence of three rivers. Then, descending a valley the distance of seven 
arrows on the left of the river towards the right of the valley there is a mountain like 
a turquoise dragon. Further up the road there is a great blue boulder like an antelope 
drinking water; beneath this there is filthy mud to a depth of three arms. If you dig 
under this you will find blue clay. Beneath this there is a yellow rock; digging further 
you will find miraculous water. The body of the man who drinks it will become strong 
and able to perform any task; (19a) the woman who drinks it will conceive a child. 
Further down there are bushes of Artemisia and of medicinal plants. There is a valley 
to be crossed called Srin-mo gNab-lung. Further down this valley there are many 
animals: sheep, yak, 'bri etc. young sheep and goats, there is wealth, meat, fat, medicinal 
herbs, no poison grow, there is no disease, there is the sign of the nape of the neck 
of Ветан (2?) and of me, Padma and the promise made when I conquered her. Не 
who arrives in this valley will find his wealth greatly increased; beyond it there is the 


2) Guardian goddess of the Tibetan Buddhist pantheon, see Tucci 1949: 332, 591; Nebesky- 
Wojkowitz 1975: 31-33. 
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bottom of the valley, there is a valley called Klu-sman ljong-tsal surrounded by bushes 
of medicinal plants, at the bottom there is a valley called mDog dmar klu-rigs. (19b) 
If this valley is inhabited by practising Bonpo they will become rich; if it is inhabited 
by mantrika they will obtain the greatest possible fulfilment and great power, each 
person will have his desires fulfilled. There the sun shines for long periods, the water 
of the rivers seems to flow upwards, on the plain at the centre there is a cave shaped 
like a blue tiger. At the summit there is a rock divided into three steps: on the upper 
part there is a three-pointed rock, there are eighteen gter-ma there, complete with 
commentaries, there are four objects with a turquoise in the centre, there are four 
golden skulls, a sack full of gzi (9). The guide is in the upper cave. In the middle 
cave there is a chapel in which are my hat, my necklace, my vajra and the bell, my 
bracelet, the necklace and the turquoise ’od-’bar. 

(20a) This is the guide of Mon-kha na ring (27) under the rock like a saddle of 
a horse. In the upper cave are many special gter-ma of sacred and profound doctrines, 
profound teachings which allows the actual fulfilment of the state of Buddha in this 
life, with nine iron spears of the guardians of the teachings and with mantra to overthrow 
the evil of the Mongols. When the bordering troops destroy 'Khor-mthing, the gter- 
ma will be removed by someone born in the year of the sheep or of the monkey; to 
remove the gter-ma of Mon-kha-na-ri it is necessary to dwell in the land. If the land 
is dwelt in, the time will come to take out the two gterma, the опе of Mon kha-na- 
ring and the one of Tibet. May the guides to the valley of mKhan-pa hing be opened 
continually. This is the end of the guides and the examination of the sites. 


[COLOPHON] 


The practice of purification should be practised one hundred and one times to 
block distracting thoughts, the purification and expiations for broken vows should 
be practised one hundred and one times. (20b) Eight mcbod-rten should be built of 
the same size as the body of the sinner, a practice of Psmyen-gnas (8) should be 


©) Etched agate beads of very ancient manifacture, believed by the Tibetans to be of supernatural 
origins. They could be an offshoot of the tradition of etched agate beads ranging from those of the 

о cs MAD M ME M to those found 
in Iran which date back to Sessanian times (224-642 A.D.). However gZi are distinctly different from 
other etched agate beads and have been found only in Tibet. They may have been products of the ancient 
Zhang-xhung civilization but until now, as no extensive scientific archaeological work has been carried 
out in Tibet, it is not possible to arrive to any definite conclusion about their origin and dating. Cf. 
Ebbinghouse & Winsten 1988: 38-56. 

(7) See supra, fn. 50. 

(®) Religious duty for lay people of observing abstinence from sex, stealing, telling lies, killing other 
sentient beings, drinking any kind of alcobols, using perfumes or any kind of unguents and ornaments, 
eating in the evening. 
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performed one hundred times, the manira опе hundred times, it is also good to perform 
the ritual of purification through water one hundred times, and it is also good to do 
the practice of fasting and silence (bsmrysmg-gnas) twenty-one times. May this place 
be well protected from those who nurture evil thoughts and who are clever in destroying 
friendship between people, like carnivorous animals without compassion. May it be 
protected from those given to idle talk and those without shame, as foolish as monkeys, 
from those who are slaves to their passions, proud, and sinful, cunning an deceitful, 
like the sons of thieves, eager to kill. From those who like eating meat like wolves. 
In the mountain Drag-dug sprul-spungs, may (21a) I, Rig-’dzin rGod-ldem, having 
purified all the negative aspects of myself and of others, be reborn in the dimension 
of purity. He who says this text is not true affirm that all my words are not true. 
He who affirms that my words are not true will go to hell. 
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` The Other Kalasha 
А ium of Kalashamun-Speaking People 
in Southern Chitral 


Part I: The Eastern Área 


by ALBERTO CACOPARDO 


All Chitralis have heard the stories of the Kalasha rulers of the past. According 
to the legend, the entire southern part of their mountainous district was once under 
the rule of non-Muslim kings, whose last heirs are now the inhabitants of the three 
valleys of Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir (!). 

Many stories are told about these warrior kings, like Raja Wai, Bula Singh or 
Shalak Shah. Schomberg was shown in 1936 the site of the fort of Raja Wai, the 
last of the Kalasha kings, in the village of Batrik in Bumburet, which is still-pointed 
out today (Schomberg 1938: 186). Raja Wai is the hero of many Kalasha myths, some 
of which have been reported by Loude (1980: 65-67) and Wazir Ali Shah, like the 
story of his conquest of Nuristan, in which the arrogance shown when he forced some 
young captive girls to dance naked for him is punished by the wrath of Mahandeo 
(Wazir Ali Shah 1974a: 24). 

The story tells that these Kalasha rulers were defeated by the first Muslim 
kings of Chitral, the legendary Rais, about whom quite little is known (Biddulph 1986: 
150; Schomberg 1938: 262 ff.; Siget 1956: 33), and this defeat is variously dated 
between the 14th (Wazir Ali Shah 1974b: 70) and the 15th or 16th century (Siiger 
1956: 33; Loude 1984: 34). 


— 


( The Kalasha are a small tribe of about 2500 people living in the District of Chitral in 
northwestern Pakistan, who have been the subject of ethnographical interest due to their unique peculiarity 
of being a community of Indo-European language that has preserved until the present day their ancient 
pre-Islemic religion and social organization in an area where all the surrounding peoples, who аге mostly 
also of Indo-European descent, have, more or less recently, embraced the Islamic faith. For this reason, 
the Kalasha were called Kafir, i.e. ‘pagan’, by their neighbours, and this adjective is still widely used 
in the western literature about them. Since the term has 2 very derogatory connotation in the languages 
of the area, however, we shall refrain from using it. 
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It is to be doubted, however, that the Kalasha actually ever had the kind of princely 
rulers that characterized the more recent Muslim states in the area, such as the one 
of the historical Kator family who controlled the Chitral area, including the subjugated 
Kalasha, until Pakistan's independence in 1947. There are many reasons to believe 
that the so-called Kalasha kings of the past were actually a peculiar kind of tribal ‘big 
men' who were much closer to.the figure of the redistributory chief than to that of 
a prince (2). 

Though the Kalasha never had kings, at any rate, the fact that they were once 
present and dominant in a much larger area than the three valleys of today is widely 
considered historical, though estimates about the extension of this area vary widely. 

Oral traditions concerning this former presence in the district of Chitral are very 
widespread in the region and Robertson recorded already in 1890 that, according to 
the Kam of present-day Nuristan, 'the whole of the country from the Eastern Kafiristan 
frontier as far as Gilgit, was in former times inhabited by the Kalasha' (Robertson 
1974: 159). 

However, most of the legends heard today among the Chitralis, as well as among 
the Kalasha, indicate that the former presence of the latter was limited to the southern 
areas of the district of Chitral. Some of these legends have been — by Wazir 
Ali Shah (1974b: 70, 78-79) and Loude (1980: 166-68). 

The Danish ethnographer Halfdaan Siiger collected a famous song, Rm to this 
day in the spring festival of Joshi, which enumerates places of former Kalasha presence 
in а progression that moves from Ásmar to the south of Chitral District to the Dorah 
pass in the Lutkho valley. Siiger handed his version to Morgenstierne, who published 
it in 1973 in interlinear comparison with variously collected other versions (Morgenstierne 
1973: 57-65). ). According to Morgenstierne, the song has two kinds of interpretations, 
or versions: in an irenic mode, it can be read as the triumphant advance of spring 
from south to north, with the flowers blooming to announce the merriments of Joshi; 
in an epic mode, it is the advance of Kalasha armies from the south to conquer Chitral. 
Whichever the interpretation, however, most of the places mentioned in the song 
are concentrated in southern Chitral, and it seems unlikely that Kalasha presence ever 
extended further north than Reshun (Morgenstierne 1932: 47). 

Speculations about the duration of Kalasha presence and egemony in Chitral vary 
most widely from Schomberg's thesis that the Kalasha were the aboriginal inhabitants 
of all Chitral (Schomberg 1938: 209-11), to Siiger and Loude's opinion that their 
presence in southern Chitral was only a brief stage in their migration from the south 
(Siiger 1956: 34; Loude 1984: 34). These problems shall be briefly touched upon in 
the third part of this report. 


(2) This thesis, already argued in a previous work (Alb. Cacopardo 1974), is also supported by 
new elements of oral tradition from our last field stay. See the remark on this point by Wazir Ali Shah 


- (1974b: 70). 
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The presence of the Kalasha outside the three valleys is also documented by many 
place names of Kalasha origin (Schomberg 1938: 210), only a few of which are mentioned 
by Morgenstierne (1973). But there is more to it: several communities of Muslim 
converts were known to have been speaking Kalashamun () until recent times in 
various side valleys and even in the main Kunar valley. 

nebody had ever investigated these communities directly before the present 
research, Biddulph already reported in 1880 the presence of Kalashamun speaking 
people, whom he extravagantly qualified as Siah Posh (4), in Tinjuret, Loi, Sawair, 
Nager and Shishi? (1986: 64). 

А few years after the publication of Biddulph's book, Sir George Scott Robertson 
was the first and last European to visit and study the culture of the inhabitants of 
present-day Nuristan, wild and powerful neighbours of the Kalasha, before they were 
forcibly converted and subjugated by the Afghan ruler Abdur Rahman in 1896. On 
his way to Kamdesh, Robertson stopped one day in the valley of Urtsun, which was 
then inhabited by non-Muslim Kalasha, whom he describes as more proud and warlike 
than their fellow tribesmen of Bumburet (Robertson 1974: 4-9). 

In 1904 Captain Gurdon, who became the first British political agent of Chitral 
after participating in the historical siege of its fort at the time of British conquest 
in 1895, published a Military Report on Chitral (quoted in Morgenstierne 1965: 187) 
with the following data about Kalasha-speaking communities: 


Rumbur valley 20 families 
Bimboret valley 59 families 
Birir valley 48 families (= 401 persons) 
Jinjiret Kuh 3 families 
Suwir 26 families 
Urtsun 15 families 
Kalkatak 16 families 
Lawai 27 families 


Gurdon's data were the only ones so far available about Kalashamun-speaking 
people outside the three valleys, but as we shall soon see, they were approximate and 
largely incomplete. 


(2) Morgenstierne was mistaken in calling Kelasha the language of the Kalash. Kalash is the Chitrali 
word to designate the people who, as Parkes first remarked as late as 1988 (Parkes 1988), call themselves 
Kal aşa. The language of the Ka/'aga is not called Kalashwar (as some have written), which is again the 
Chitrali name for it, but Kalasem’sn (or mw wad) in the Northern dialect and Kelesem’andr, or -m'and, 
in tbe other ones. i 

(9) Siab-Posh, meaning ‘black robe’ in Persian, is the old name given to the speakers of the various 
dialects of what is now classified as the Kati lenguage, one of the five idioms of Nuristan. See Robertson 
1974: 74-75, and, for the modern scientific systematization, Fussman 1972. 
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It was, at any rate, on the basis of Gurdon's information that Morgenstierne, 
the Norwegian linguist who first studied systematically the languages of the area, tried 
to obtain samples of the language of these settlements during his field work in 1929 ()). 

Though he worked mainly with informants from Rumbur, Morgenstierne also 
payed a quick visit to the village of Urtsun, which he бова to be still mostly 
unconverted. There he obtained а good sample of the local Kalasha dialect from a 
man named Chanlu, a prominent elder who was subsequently interviewed by Shahzada 
Hussam ul-Mulk on November 30th, 1937, some time before he was converted to 
Islam (Hussam ul-Mulk: 26). More about him will be said in à second section of 
this report. 

After leaving the field, Morgenstierne kept in touch with. Wazir Ali Shah, who 
later provided him with samples from the language of Lawi, Suwir and Kalkatak. On 
the basis of this and some other information, Morgenstierne identified two main 
subdivisions or dialects of the Kalasha language, the first of which, in his opinion, 
was spoken in Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir (Northern Kalasha), while the second one 
extended to Suwir, Lawi, Kalkatak, Urtsun (with some significant differences) “and, 
probably, Jinjeret Kub’: this he called Southern Kalasha (Morgenstierne 1965: 188). 

Schomberg, on the other hand, who visited. Chitral in 1936, mentions ‘the 
converted Kafirs of the Shishi Kub’ who ‘still speak their own tongue’, while ‘their 
fellows at Drosh, who were converted two or three generations ago, speak Chitrali’ 

(Schomberg 1938: 212). Neither Shishi Kuh nor Drosh had been investigated by 
Morgenstierne. 

This was more or less the last information available about these communities of 
Kalashamun speakers. After that, they seemed to dissappear from the literature, and 
were apparently forgotten to the point that Siiger writes that the Kalasha ‘were driven 
away by the Rais Mehtars to their present valleys’ (Siiger 1956: 33), while the above 
mentioned information was already there to prove that, whenever the Kalasha were 
subjugated, they certainly were not suddenly expelled to Bumburet, Rumbur and 
Birir (6). 


(2) It may be worth noting that Grierson, in his contribution on the Kalasha language for the 
Linguistic Survey of Indis, stated that ‘the Kalashis, or Kalash Kafirs, inhabit the small valleys of Bamboret, 
Kalashgum and Birir, south-west of the town of Chatrar [...]. They are Musalmans, and are subject to 
Chatrar, but are claimed by the Beshgali as slaves’ (Grierson 1919: 70). This is only one example of 
the wealth of misinformation that has been, and still is, printed about the Kalasha. It is interesting, 
however, that Grierson should mention only this limited territory at a time when, as we shall see, 
Kalashamun was certainly spoken in a much wider area. 

($ Моге recent ethnographers of the Kalasha have been more aware of the existence of the Eastern 
Area. The Austrian researcher Karl Wutt, who briefly visited Jinjeret Kuh in the 1970’s, correctly mentions 
the presence of Kalashamun-spesking people there, as well as in Urtsun, Shishi Kuh and ‘the surroundings 
af Drosh’ (Wutt 1976: 159). And Peter Parkes gives more or less the same information, though he seems 
convinced that conversion took place much earlier than it actually did (Parkes 1983: 9, 16). 
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Tbe Present Research 


Thus when we started out for this inquiry, we had little idea whether anybody 
at all still spoke the language of the Kalasha outside the three valleys, though it was 
reasonable to suppose that, if it was still spoken in Morgenstierne and Schomberg's 
time, there would be many people living who must have used the language as their 
mother tongue throughout their youth. 

Summing up the available information, it did not amount to much. We knew 
that Schomberg and Biddulph mentioned Shishi Kuh, a long and rather narrow valley 
to the East of the Kunar river which is also the theatre of some myths reported by 
Loude (1980: 111; 1987: 202-203; Loude & Lièvre 1984: 145). Of the villages studied 
by Моге апа mentioned by Gurdon, only Lawi is close to Shishi Kuh, but 
we knew nothing of the rest of the valley. We thus included Shishi Kuh in the scope 
of our research. 

We knew Urtsun had been visited by Robertson and briefly studied by 
Morgenstierne and Hussam ul-Mulk, but there was very little information available 
on a valley that seemed bound to preserve lots of pre-Muslim memories. Very little, 
on the other hand, was known of Jinjeret Kuh, a valley very similar to that of Birir 
and just south of it, which had been confused by Gurdon, as we shall see, with the 
hamlet at the mouth of the valley. We had heard about the Kalasha in Jinjeret Kuh 
during our field stays in Kalashgum in 1973 and 1977. Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh were 
thus included in the planned itinerary. 

As far as the main valley is concerned, Drosh was mentioned by Schomberg and 
Wazir Ali Shah as formerly Kalasha, while Suwir and Kalkatak were consistently 
reported as Kalashamun-speaking, but had also never been visited by researchers. Thus 
these main valley settlements completed the list of places to visit. 

The purpose of our survey has been to inquire about: 

— the present diffusion of the Kalasha language, its passive and active knowledge, 
and its use by people of different age; 

— the attitude towards the pre-Muslim culture of the past; 

— паана uuu A TE E ашыр йа e Kalana тш: 
system of patrilineal exogamous clans; 

— the surviving memories about the Kalasha but especially concerning 
mythological knowledge and ritual behaviour; 

— the location of relevant sites, such as the male deities’ open air sanctuaries 
(d'ewa dur), the village temple known as Pestak ban, the cemeteries, and the womens’ 
confinement house known as Рааб. Since the spacial disposition of these sites is 
constant and culturally significant in Kalasha society (Alb. Cacopardo 1985), it was 
important to verify whether it was repeated in these so far unknown settlements; 

— time and circumstances of conversion to Islam. 

Field research was carried out by the present author and his brother Ас 
Cacopardo in the summer 1989 and briefly supplemented with a few days’ further 
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work in September 1990. Thanks to the ехрепепсе and knowledge acguired through 
our field stays among the Kalasha, we were able to collect significant information despite 
the limited time available for field work in the former Kalasha areas, which did not 
exceed the total of three weeks. Though our results are liable to be integrated and 
refined through further research, we have decided to publish them because the new 
information acquired is already of considerable relevance for Kalasha studies. 


Attitude towards tbe Culture of tbe Past 


It must be emphasized from the outstart that this work has been carried out under 
conditions of extreme difficulty. These converted Kalasha living outside the Kalashgum 
are very different from the Muslim Kalasha who live within the valleys of Bumboret, 
Rumbur and Birir in close contact with their unconverted relatives. Not only do they 
hate to remember their pre-Muslim past: they are actively engaged in a very determined 
attempt to erase any possible trace of its.existence. Since this effort is strongly supported 
by the Islamic enthusiasm of the local mullahs (both of Kho and Kalasha descent) any 
inquiry into the Kalasha past becomes a very touchy subject even from a strictly religious 
point of view. 

In this respect, these Kalasha converts are also very different from their former 
non-Muslim neighbours of Nuristan. The latter have taken up the new Muslim faith 
while maintaining their condition of isolation in their rugged mountain valleys, a vast 
area where even today there is no market-place to be found and very little contact 
with the outside world. Though they certainly cannot be suspected of a less than 
enthusiastic support of the Muslim faith, the Nuristanis have thus preserved the 
genealogical memory of their pre-Muslim ancestry as well as many of their tribal customs, 
including the economic pattern of subsistence, the architectural layout of houses and 
villages, food habits, division of labour, and various others (Dupree 1974; Edelberg 
& Jones 1979; Jones 1974; Newby 1958: 212 ff.). 

The Kalasha converts of Chitral, on the contrary, seem to have taken the whole 
of Chitrali culture in all its aspects as synonimous of Muslim culture: to their eyes, 
apparently, to behave like a perfect Muslim means to behave like a perfect Chitrali. 
Thus they have taken great care in trying to eliminate all elements even of material 
culture that may be a mark of Kalasha identity, starting from the very conformation 
of their houses, which have been changed to suit the Chitrali model with an internal 
court surrounded by high walls — with the consequence that, in most instances, the 
very location of the village has had to be altered, moving the whole settlement to a 
nearby site. In several instances, even the name of the village has been changed. 

‘It was quite inevitable that such a far-reaching ‘cultural revolution’ should invest 
the sphere of language, especially since Khowar and Kalashamun are so close and even 
the unconverted Kalasha have almost all become bilingual by now. The use of the 
Kalasha language has come to be regarded as a degraded and despicable habit that 
` everybody (though with some exceptions) tries to avoid. 
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To understand the weight of this prejudice it must be emphasized that, besides 
the religious aspect, the Kalasha have been considered for the last few centuries as 
occupying the very bottom of the social scale in the area. While the Nuristanis ranked 
fairly high in the social consideration of their neighbours even in pre-Muslim times, 
the Kalasha, quite independently of their religion, had come to be universally despised 
owing to their condition of semi-slavery as subjects of the Chitral Mehtar. When 
Robertson wrote his often-quoted, and criticized, statement that the Kalasha were 
“а most servile and degraded race' (Robertson 1974: 4), he did nothing but reflect 
the opinion of their neighbours on both sides of the present border. One of our small 
discoveries during this research has been that the term 'Kalash' (Khowar for Kalasha) 
is now used in Southern Chitral with a very offensive connotation, such as that of 
terms like ‘nigger’ or ‘polack’ in present-day United States. In this, it has apparently 
supplanted the term Kafir, which seems to have become altogether unpronounceable. 

With this in mind, it is easy to understand what obstacles confronted the researcher 
on such a touchy subject, as well as why both Gurdon and Morgenstierne never came 
to know about many of the existing Kalasha-speaking settlements. 

We have managed to overcome these difficulties only through a very delicate and 
respectful approach and thanks to the help of the family of Samat Khan from Drosh, 
a memorable Chitrali who had been the guide of many travellers and scholars including 
ourselves during previous field researches, and had acquired an uncommon sensibility 
to the problems of anthropological inquiry. Samat Khan himself, unfortunately, had 
passed away four years before, but his grandchild Salah-ud-Din — a student at Chitral 
College — did his best to help us. 


Tbe Findings 


We have thus been able to visit the Shishi Kuh valley, where we have found people 
speaking Kalashamun in the villages of Uzurbekande and Birga. There may be other 
lesser concentrations of Kalashamun speaking families in Shishi Kuh, since we have 
had conflicting reports of their presence at least in Kelas and Tar. Shishi Kuh has 
many other villages, with the presence of Kho, Pathan, Dangarik and Gujur people, 
as well as а community of Badakshi origin in the glacial basin of Madaklasht 
(Morgenstierne 1932: 67; Schomberg 1938: 205). 

We have visited Lawi, above the mouth of the Shishi Kuh, and Gromel, which 
is the only Kalasha one of the seven villages composing Drosh. Between these two 
villages, there is a string of hamlets loosely spread at a certain height along the left 
flank of the Kunar valley: of these Azaddam, which is the new name of Kalashandam 
(Morgenstierne 1965: 189), Kaldam, Ázurdam and Koturdam have been at times 
indicated as partly Kalashamun-speaking. We have not been able to visit the area, 
but we may estimate that there might be some forty families altogether who were of 
Kalasha mother tongue in the last generation there. 
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Аз we expected, we have found Kalashamun speakers in Kalkatak and Swir. A 
separate case is that of the valley of Biyori, now inhabited by speakers of Palula, the 
Dangarik language known as Phalura in western literature. Biyori is mentioned by 
Wazir Ali Shah (1974b: 70) among the ‘Kalasha dominated areas’. Though there are 
some indications that inhabitants of the two lower villages of the valley, Mingal and 
Damaret, may be of Kalasha descent, the matter deserves further investigation. 
Kalashamun, however, is not known today in these villages, like in many other old 
Kalasha settlements of Lower Chitral. 

We travelled, of course, to the valleys of Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, which provided 
the most fruitful material to our research. Since Jinjeret Kuh is an entire valley with 
various villages and hundreds of people who currently use Kalashamun today, there 
is no doubt that Gurdon must have mistook it with the small hamlet of Jinjeret, at 
the mouth of this valley, where two or three families are said to have knowledge of 
the language even today, while the rest are Kho people who have moved in from 
the south. 

This research has therefore covered most of the areas where Kalashamun is known 
today, though there may be more to investigate. Altogether, it has become clear that 
Gurdon's data had by far underestimated the number of Kalashamun-speaking people, 
and that, until some time ago, the Kalasha living in the valleys of Rumbur, Bumburet 
and Birir were less than those living in the rest of Chitral. 

Besides this, we have heard oral tradition memories about Kalasha settlements 
that once existed in many other places of the main valley, such as Nagar, Broz, 
Khurkashande, Jughur, etc., but informants were unanimous in specifying that Kalasha 
presence in such places dates much further back than in the settlements mentioned 
earlier. It is not easy to establish whether their present occupants are people of Kalasha 
descent who, through a process similar to the one we are presently witnessing, have 
been entirely assimilated to the Kho, or people of Kho descent who have moved in 
from the north. The most likely hypothesis is that both instances occur. What must 
be stressed, at any rate, is that there was a core of Kalasha settlements in Shishi Kuh, 
in the main valley, in Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, who resisted conversion for many 
centuries and formed for a long time a most significant component of the Kalasha 
community. It is essential to keep these long-resisting Kalasha communities well distinct 
from the vague memories still surviving in oral tradition about the other ancient Kalasha 
settlements in Southern Chitral. 

But there is one area within this group of communities, which, as we have seen, 
turns out to be particularly interesting. Jinjeret Kuh and Urtsun are valleys of very 
recent conversion. We know from Morgenstierne that Urtsun was still mostly 
unconverted when he visited it at the end of August 1929 (Morgenstierne 1932: 45) 
and, though he does not mention it, the same was probably true of Jinjeret Kuh. The 
two valleys have been progressively converted some time between 1910-20 and 1940, 
and though few are willing to admit it, there are obviously several people still living 
who were not Muslims at their birth. Urtsun had a peculiar culture of its own, quite 
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different not only кот that of Rumbur and Bumburet, but also from that of Birir, 
which, as many have remarked, has several distinctive characters of its own. The culture 
of Urtsun had many influences from Bashgal, not only because of geographical proximity, 
but also because a lineage of Kam people, who preserved their language and culture, 
had been living there for generations (7). 

Jinjeret Kuh, on the other hand, was once to all effects a fourth valley of the 
Kalashgum, and it may be described as a veritable ‘twin’ of Birir, both in physical 
aspect and in cultural characteristics. Its language as well, contrary to Morgenstirne's 
above-mentioned belief, is almost identical to that of Birir. 

Unlike the other settlements visited by us, many significant memories of the pre- 
Muslim past are still alive (and burning) in Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, and the Kalasha 
language is still known and used by people of all ages, including children, though there 
is the clearly stated intention of abandoning it in favour of Khowar. Since their position 
is therefore quite different from the other areas visited by us, Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh 
shall be treated in separate articles, which form the second and third part of the present 


report. 


The Eastern Area 


Besides Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, all the other settlements of the main valley and 
of the Eastern tributaries can be grouped in what we may call Eastern Area of the 
Kalasha culture. 

This area is fairly homogeneous from a linguistic point of view, though not entirely. 
All the villages of the main valley and Shishi Kuh, with the exception of Birga, belong 
to what can probably be identified as the Eastern dialect of Kalashamun (which is 
called in this variant). Morgenstierne, as already noted, had studied 
this dialect mainly through materials obtained from Wazir Ali Shah, and had classified 
it as a variety of the Southern dialect of Urtsun. Though we are not trained linguists, 
it seems to us that since there are significant differences between the language of all 
these communities and that of Urtsun, it is better, if only for convenience, to keep 
them separate. 

The exception of Birga is surprising because the language spoken there is clearly 
identical to that of Rumbur and Bumburet, i.e. the classical form of what Morgenstierne 
called Northern Kalasha. Neither in Shishi Kuh nor in Kalashgum have we found 
any oral tradition at all to explain the presence of this dialect in the eastern valley. 

The known distribution of Kalasha dialects is therefore the one illustrated by 
the map in fig. 2. 


(7) Another clan had migrated to Urtsun — as we shall see in the second section of our report (Aug. 
Cacopardo 1991) — from Waigal, but its members have abandoned the language of their homeland to 
adopt Kalashamun. 
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Fig. 1 - Sketch map of southern Chitral. 
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But what about the present knowledge and use of the Kalasha language in this 
Eastern area? On first inquiry the people universally tend to deny it is ever being 
used nowadays. Upon more careful investigation, it becomes apparent, however, that 
there are a few old couples in each village who tend to use it commonly in private 
conversation within their homes, while even those who refuse to employ it find it 
a convenient means of keeping secrets away from the ears of children. 

From the information we have collected, despite elements of uncertainty due to 
the reticences mentioned earlier, it appears that Kalashamun remained the currently 
spoken language in all these villages at least until the formation of Pakistan in 1947. 
It must be emphasized that advent of independence has been, in the history of Chitral, 
а much more significant landmark than contact with the West at the advent of the 
British. It was only then that the rule of the Mehtars (who maintained a nominal 
lordship until 1972) actually came to an end, since, with their system of indirect rule, 
the British had left all internal matters concerning the government of Chitral in the 
hands of its traditional princes (Afzal Khan 1975: 13-23). The end of their rule, which 
became definitive in 1950 when the administration was taken over by the Government 
of Pakistan, was perceived as a profound revolution marking the termination of an 
era and the eclipse of a whole aristocracy. The atmosphere surrounding this change 
must have been very similar to that of Sicily at the time of Italy's unification, so 
masterfully described by Tomasi di Lampedusa in his novel The Leopard. 

Enthusiastically supported by the great majority of the population, the independ- 
ence of Pakistan brought about a thrust of liberation in which many traces of an un- 
pleasant past of oppression had to be suppressed. The resolution to abandon the use 
of Kalasha language, according to a majority of our informants, was part of this move. 

The disappearance of a language, however, even with the most determined 
intentions of its speakers, cannot be a matter of minutes. Kalashamun kept being 
used for quite a long time, certainly until the fifties and in some places, apparently, 
until the early seventies. Parents, like a new wave of immigrants in America trying 
to erase any trace of their difference, were careful not to teach the language to their 
children, though inevitably still often using it themselves. But for people born in the 
thirties and earlier, that was their mother tongue and, however perfect their knowledge 
of Khowar, a distinct Kalasha accent can still be perceived in their speech. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the following points are true of all the Eastern area: 

1) actual use of Kalasha language is nowadays quite sporadical and limited to 
people above 55 or 60 years of age; 

2) active knowledge, i.e. ability to speak the language, though quite difficult 
to ascertain since most refuse to admit it, seems to be widespread and common to 
all elderly people above the same age limit as well as many younger ones; 

3) passive knowledge, i.e. comprehension of the language, is quite generalized, 
and we have found that even youngsters are often able to understand most of a 
Kalashamun conversation; this, of course, is also due to the proximity of the language 
to Khowar. 
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Altogether, it is quite certain that all the communities we have visited, and probably 
some of the other lesser settlements mentioned earlier, have kept using Kalashamun 
as their mother tongue for generations after conversion to Islam. 

The exact dating of this conversion has been quite difficult to establish, since, 
for obvious reasons, most informants tended to place it in some immemorably distant 
past. Biddulph mentions, together with 'Jinjüret', various settlements of the Eastern 
area whose inhabitants ‘have become Mahommedans, though in other respects they 
adhere to their ancient customs' (1880: 64). Since this is certainly untrue of Jinjeret 
Kuh, the statement leaves much to be doubted. However, it seems not unlikely that 
some variable admixture of Muslim and pre-Muslim practices may have prevailed in 
the Eastern area for some time after 'conversion'. Schomberg, on the other hand, 
states that the people of Kalasha descent living in Drosh had been converted “two 
or three generations' before his visit (1938: 211). 

Elements collected in this research point to the fact that conversion in the Eastern 
area must have.started in the second half of the 18th century to be completed some 
time before 1900. The conversion of Shishi Kuh is generally ascribed to the 
proselytizing work of Babaji, a buzurug (Muslim holy man) from Birga, son of non- 
Muslim parents, whose ziarat (grave sanctuary) is still revered in his native land. The 
figure of Babaji is some times also connected with the islamization of the other 
communities of the Eastern arca. 

Memories of the pre-Muslim past are therefore very scanty in all this area. People 
tend to exhibit no knowledge at all about deities, myths, rituals, cyclic celebrations 
and behaviour models of the past. Only some faint memories remain about the location 
of holy places and abandoned villages. This oblivion is clearly not due to the lapse 
of time, which after all is not that long. All this information was certainly within 
reach of the parents and grandparents of many living people. The point is that, for 
the same reasons mentioned above, there has been a determination #of to transmit 
the memory of this cultural heritage, which is therefore apparently lost. It may be, 
that with a much longer, patient and tactful inquiry on the field, after gaining the 
people's full confidence, whatever of these memories is still concealed behind the wall 
of bitterness and shame might be drawn to the light. It wouldn't be surprising however 
to find that, even so, there is nothing left to record. 

The last area we have tried to investigate is the survival of the Kalasha kinship 
system and of related genealogical memory. Given what we have said earlier about 
the adoption of Chitrali culture, it is not surprising that nothing is left of the Kalasha 
system of patrilineal lineage exogamy. Once again, comparison with Nuristan is 
significant. In Nuristan, genealogical memory has remained as deep and relevant as 
in the pre-islamic past, and the implications of kinship as far as mutual support and 
exogamy are concerned are largely unchanged (Jones 1974: 118-63). 

Among these people, on the contrary, the depth of genealogical memory we have 
recorded varies only from two to six or seven generations above the informant. In 
very few instances, moreover, has any informant admitted the knowledge of a pre- 
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islamic ancestor's name. The oblivion of genealogy is therefore clearly connected not 
only with the loss of functional relevance of kinship, but with the determination to 
erase all traces of the pre-islamic past and of difference from the Kho. Symptomatically, . 
we have also found only sparse traces in the Eastern area of the well known myth 
of the Quraish origin of the non-Muslim people of the area (Robertson 1974: 158; 
Dupree 1974: XVID), which, on the contrary, is quite rooted in Urtsun, Jinjeret Kuh 
and even Birir. 

We shall return on the problem of the origins of the Kalasha and related myths 
in the third and last part of this study. For now, having drawn this general picture 
of the situation, we shall proceed to examine the results of our investigation in the 
single communities we have visited, which shall be treated in detail one by one. 


Gromel 


Gromel is one of the seven villages composing the town of Drosh, the main 
settlement of the Southern part of Chitral District, and centre of the Drosh Tabsi/ 
(an administrative subdivision of the District). The other villages of Drosh, called 
Khorandok, Guru, Langa, Datkhanduri, Alian and Bazar, are all inhabited by Kho 

people, except the last, which spreads along the main road and is mainly occupied 
by immigrated Pathan. 

The village of Gromel has never been mentioned in the literature on the Kalasha. 
However, when Schomberg and Wazir Ali Shah mention Drosh among the Kalasha 
speaking or ‘Kalasha dominated’ settlements of Southern Chitral, they obviously refer 
to Gromel, and, possibly, to nearby hamlets such as Azurdam, Kaldam and Azaddam. 

The position of this village is that of a typical Kalasha settlement: it is perched 
on the side of the valley just above the fields and below the lower reaches of the 
evergreen oak forest, which happens to be almost totally wiped out by now in this 
particular place (fig. 3). This position is typical of old Kalasha villages and culturally 
significant. Gromel is one of the few villages of the Eastern Kalasha area which have 
maintained their original location: this is proved by the fact that one of the points 
on which all informants have agreed is that the present mosque, located right in the 
centre of the village, rises on the spot where “ап old pre-islamic temple’ used to be. 
Our informants were not able to give any detail about the nature of this temple, but 
the position in the middle of the village indicates, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
ыш ae bene ийын эк Бе [ка кши A шы 
(Schomberg 1938: 47-48; Siiger 1956: 16-17; Snoy 1959: 527-28; Aug. Cacopardo 
1974: 59-65; Jones & Parkes 1984), and rikb’ ini in Вігіг. We have not found other 
memories about the existence, the use or the name of this kind of building in any 
other place of the Eastern area (8). This location is one of those that could be worthy 


(°) The British ethnographer Peter Parkes states that ‘material remains’ of buildings similar to a 
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Fig. 3 - The main Kunar valley seen from Lawi, with the area of Drosh at center. To the left, 

in the background, a spot of vegetation above Drosh marks the village of Gromel. Unlike the 

villages of the unconverted Kalasha, that appear from a distance as a tight cluster of terraced 

houses, the villages of the converted Kalasha of the Eastern area have the appearance of all 

Kho settlements: a loose spread of vegetation, mainly fruit trees, entirely covers the spacious 
houses with their walled courts. 


of excavation in the future. (For a comparison between the structure of the J’estak 
ban and that of Chitrali mosques, see Scerrato 1984). 

Another site whose location was remembered by our informants is that of the 
bas ali which they significantly designated with the Chitrali name basal'eni. Informants 
agreed about the location of one ba$'ali near an irrigation channel running below the 
village, while there was disagreement about the existence of a second basali on the 
bottom of the Drosh Gol some distance to the south. In both cases, indications agree 
with Kalasha tradition, which always locates the bas’ali, considered a very pr’aghata 
(impure) place, close to the water and below the villages. 

There are many indications that Gromel must have been one of the most ancient 
settlements in the area. Its elevated position, and the fact that it is the only Kalasha 


J estak han ‘are still partially evident’ in the main Chitral valley (Jones & Parkes 1984: 1166) and that 
‘remains of decorated clan-house pillars’ have been found in Ayun and Broz (Parkes 1983: 16). Despite 
our repeated inquiries, we could detect no trace of such findings. 
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one of the seven villages of Drosh town, seem to indicate that it must have been the 
oldest section of Drosh. | 

We have also recorded а legend in the village of Uzurbekande, which was not 
known in Gromel, according to which Lawi, Birga, Kelas, Uzurbekande, Kalkatak and 
Suwir (Le. all the relevant settlements of the Eastern area) were founded by six brothers 
who were born in Gromel some 20 generations ago. Though the historical authenticity 
of this legend is definitely doubtful, it is an indication not only of the feeling of common 
identity of the Eastern area, but also of the possible seniority of the Gromel settlement. 
The former relevance of Gromel in the Eastern Kalasha area is also proved by the 
fact that, together with Lawi and Suwir, it is one of the few villages that was constantly 
mentioned by all the informants whom we asked about present-day Kalashamun- 
speaking settlements. | 

Gromel has now about 55 households, the great majority of which аге of Kalasha 
descent, with a few families of recently immigrated Kho. It is the first village we have 
visited. Despite many attempts, we were only able to work with one Kalasha informant, 
who started out by denying altogether that he could speak Kalashamun. He said that 
the last one in his family who spoke the language was his grandfather and that all mem- 
ories of the Kalasha past were lost to him. This seemed to agree with Schomberg’s infor- 
mation. After almost two hours of conversation in Khowar, however, when we were 
about to part, I decided to address him in Kalashamun. To which, to my surprise, he 
answered in a most fluent language that, though sometimes hard for me to understand, 
was clearly recognizable as the dialect recorded by Morgenstierne from Lawi and Suwir. 

He thus subsequently admitted that Kalashamun was spoken in his family when 
he was a child. Áccording to one Kho informant who has lived in Gromel for forty 
years, however, there are at least 60 or 70-elderly people in the village who know 
the language just as well. This Kho informant stated that they have stopped using 
the language some 25 years ago, i.c. in the mid-fifties, thus contradicting Schomberg's 
statement about the ebandonment of the language. 

The genealogical memory of our Kalasha informant did not go beyond the 
generation of his great grand-father and was horizontally quite poor. He stated that 
his family had become Muslim five or six generations ago, which of course is no proof 
to any hypothesis. 

Concerning the Kalasha past, all he was able to remember (besides the location 
of the buildings mentioned above) was that they used to make wine, and that the village 
was founded by a man called Grambir in an immemorably distant past. 

Being only ten minutes walk from the bazar, Gromel is heavily influenced by 
the embrionically urbanized culture of Drosh town. The resistance against the old 
language seems to be particularly strong here and also from an economic point of view 
there seems to be a definite shift from goat-herding to agriculture since the number 
of animals owned by the villagers has had a sharp decline in the course of this century. 
The emphasis on agriculture rather than animal husbandry is tipical of Kho culture 
as opposed to Kalasha. 
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Fig. 4 - A close up of Mohammad Seyid, a Rayat from Kalkatak. 


Kalkatak 


The village of Kalkatak is located in the main valley on a rather spectacular cliff 
overhanging the left bank of the river between Drosh and Mirkhani. It is almost 
opposite Suwir, which is some distance from the right bank and a little further south. 
Though there is no bridge at this point, the two villages are closely related from a 
linguistic and cultural point of view. 

Kalkatak is not recorded by Biddulph among Kalashamun-speaking settlements, 
nor does Schomberg, who mentions its name, say anything about its language. As 
we have seen, however, it is included in Gurdon’s list and a sample of its language 
was studied by Morgenstierne. 

The village has now about 110 households almost entirely of Kalasha descent. 
The fact that Gurdon lists only 16 families of Kalasha language is not surprising. All 
villages in the area have considerably increased the number of residence units due to 
a shift from extended to nuclear family coupled with a significant increase in population 
— and, of course, the much emphasized reticence to admit Kalasha descendance must 
also have played a role in Gurdon’s data. The present size of Kalkatak, at any rate, 
is similar to that of Rumbur, where Gurdon recorded only 20 Kalasha families in 1904 
(for the demography of Rumbur until the early seventies, see Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 
XCV-CXII and Parkes 1983: 23-31). 
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There are some peculiarities that distinguish Kalkatak from the rest of the Eastern 
area, In the first place, its inhabitants have not adopted Khowar to substitute Kalasha, 
but Palula, the Shina-related language of Asuret, Mirkhani and Biyori. This shows, 
beyond any doubt, that the reason for abandoning the language is not, as some of. 
our informants claimed, the desire to acquire a more widespread idiom like Khowar, 
since Palula is certainly not more widely spoken than Kalashamun: the non-Muslim 
connections of the language are clearly the cause of its disappearance. 

In the second place, Kalkatak paradoxically seems to be, despite its position very 
close to the paved road, the village that has kept the living use of Kalashamun for . 
the longest time. We have met an elementary school teacher of Kho descent, aged 
about forty, who could speak Kalashamun having learnt it from his Kalasha neigh- 
bours. Áccording to him, the use of the language has been entirely abandoned only 
some ten years ago, i.e. just before 1980. This seems confirmed by the fact that our 
youngest informant, who was not older than 25, could speak the language fairly well, 
though not quite fluently. 

Besides this man, we have met three other people who could speak perfect 
Kalashamun in Kalkatak. The oldest (one Mohammad Seyid, who claimed to be 90) 
was quite an interesting character, since he was, of all our informants, the one we 
have found most attached to the use of the old language. He spoke openly against 
the community's determination to abandon it and was known to provocatively address 
the other villagers in Kalashamun, often rebuking them for repudiating their ancestors' 
tongue. He normally used Kalashamun with our other informants and with his wife, 
though not with his own son. This was the first time we heard about the living use 
of Kalashamun in the Eastern area, which is, as we have seen, a fairly rare phenomenon. 
The knowledge of the language is another matter, and altogether it seems quite likely 
that more than a hundred people are able to speak good Kalashamun in Kalkatak, 
while many dozens more understand it and can make themselves understood. 

Concerning the date of conversion, we have had statements varying from four 
to ten generations ago. 

Memories of the pre-islamic past seemed altogether lost. Our informants even 
claimed to ignore the meaning of the word basal’eni, which is well known to many 
Chitralis. The only name of a pre-Muslim ancestor remembered was that of a man 
named Dhondi, who lived in a place called Dhondigal some miles north of Kalkatak, 
where some pre-islamic ruins were said to be still extant. I have subsequently visited 
this place finding what appeared to be the ruins of an isolated goat-shed that did not 
seem particularly ancient. 

We have also inquired about the lineages existing in Kalkatak. To understand 
the answer it must be made clear that the word currently used by the Kalasha to indicate 
their own lineages is kam, a Chitrali word borrowed from Persian. Whereas the entire 
existence of the unconverted Kalasha revolves around their lineage membership, in 
Chitral, though many lineages are recognized, especially among higher ranking people, 
the social and economic functions of this unit are very limited, given the absence of 
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an exogamic rule and, in practice, of mutual support obligations. The word kam is 
loosely employed to indicate either a kinship group, or a wider local community with 
а common heritage, or a nationality identified by language, such as Pathan, Gujur, 
Dangarik and so on, or even to emphasize the national identity of modern multinational 
states like Pakistan or Áfghanistan. 

Thus when we enquired about the kam, the answer we got was that there are 
two in Kalkatak, the Rayat and the Darkhan. These two groups, however, have nothing 
to do with lineages, but they indicate specific hereditary positions in the administrative 
system of the Mehtars' state. The Rayat were obliged in the past to pay forced labour 
(Бера?) to the Mehtar, which consisted in cutting wood, carrying loads, doing household 
work in the palace and so on, while the Darkhan enjoyed the privilege of being exempted 
from the more menial kinds of work (?). Of the villages we visited in the Eastern 
area, the Darkhan were present only in Kalkatak and Gromori (Suwir), the Rayat 
everywhere. There are now some 60 families of Darkhan in Kalkatak and 50 of Rayat. 

From the economic point of view Kalkatak is also shifting towards agriculture. 
The abandonment of animal husbandry has recently been accelerated by the cutting 
of entire areas of evergreen oak forest (which was a most important pasture for the 
goats) by the Afghan refugees. The presence of a huge camp with about ten thousand 
inhabitants just south of Kalkatak has heavily influenced, in this and other ways, the 


life of the village. 


Suwir 


Still at the time of Morgenstierne’s visit in 1929 (Morgenstierne 1932: 51), the 
Kalasha valleys were actually five, all to the West of the main Kunar valley: Rumbur, 
Bumburet, Birir, Jinjeret Kuh and Urtsun. Suwir is located at the mouth of a sixth, 
smaller valley that penetrates between Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh to the foot of the range 
that marks the border with Afghanistan. Though this valley in not permanently 
inhabited, its fields and pastures have always belonged to the Suwir community, until, 
in very recent times, they have been partly occupied by Gujur (for the presence of 
these people in the Hindu Kush area, see Robertson 1894: 103, 298, 300; Edelberg 


() Since the notions we could collect on this subject on the field appeared rather conflicting, Prof. 
Karl Jettmar has kindly provided us with the following information: ‘The terms Rayet and Darkhan indicate 
categories that were generally employed in the whole administrative system of Chitral. They refer to 
people who lived and worked on land thet was reserved to the dinasty or the person of the ruler. When 
the Kalasha were subdued, they were included in these long standing categories as pagans with 
unfavourable conditions. This was not the traditional “state land” occupied by the Boldoyu. For the 
supervision and the delivery of the revenue, there was а distinct group of officials, who in turn made 
use of native supervisors, as is common in every system of forced labour [...]. The position granted to 
these people was not, however, particularly high. The Darkhan maintained the duty of carrying big crates 
and drums’. d 
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& Jones 1979: 100-101). Thus Suwir was once, in a way, the sixth Kalasha valley 
on the right of the Kunar. 

Due to its location in the main valley, however, the village has always been under 
the influence of the Eastern area of Kalasha culture, and its language, as we have seen, 
is identical to that of Kalkatak. Suwir is therefore the only Eastern dialect settlement 
on the west side of the valley and, thanks to its position, it has always functioned 
as а hinge between the various subcultures of the Kalasha world, entertaining especially 
intense relationships with Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh. These relations are particularly 
evident today, since the jeepable road to Urtsun cuts right across the village. 

Suwir is composed of two separate settlements, whose ancient Kalasha names 
(which tend to be abandoned now) were Pashkuroni and Gromori. The former, to 
the north, has now 62 houses, the latter, to the south, 42. 

Concerning the time of conversion, we have again received conflicting information. 
According to one informant from Paskuroni, however, his own village was converted 
in the tenth generation above the youngest living one, Gromori in the sixth. He 
mentioned frequent violent conflicts between the two in the time when Gromori was 
still unconverted. 

The language seems to have been abandoned somewhat earlier than in Kalkatak. 
We have heard from one informant who left the village in 1939 to serve in the army 
that everybody spoke Kalashamun when he left, while they all spoke Khowar when 
he returned in 1956. There are apparently still several old people, especially women, 
who currently use the old language, but it seems clear that the generation born after 
1947 has not been brought up to speak Kalashamun. 

Here again few memories of the pre-islamic past were admitted, but, thanks to 
a happy incident, we have been able to establish the location of the old mandaujau, 
the Kalasha cemetery. Only a week before our arrival, while excavating a tomb, some 

had unearthed an old burial in which they had found, associated with a complete 
skeleton, three bracelets and one gar'di, a particular type of Kalasha necklace. All 
objects were in bronze, testifyng their antiquity, because, while bracelets of this material 
are still used by Kalasha women, bronze gar’di have been entirely substituted by silver 
£ripga, a similar, but more valuable, kind of ornament. One of the bracelets, in 
particular, is especially interesting, since it is engraved with the typically Kalasha 229 
Cot, the design of the sacred pine that Kalasha still trace on the walls of the Peştak 
ban during the night of Kutramu, part of the winter rituals of Chaumos (Loude 1984: 
229; Áug. Cacopardo 1988: 321-22; Wutt 1976: 155, 168). The people said that such 
findings are frequent in that area, and they stated that in Kalasha times the village 
of Gromori was not where it now stands but above the site of this burial, a little further 
up valley. This burial is located about one hundred meters directly to the south of 
the new elementary school. The bronze objects are the first reported archaeological 
findings of undisputable Kalasha origin (fig. 5). 

In Gromori we have collected from one informant, Hajji Abdur Rahim Ullah, 
a rather extensive genealogy which was said to include all the present inhabitants of 
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Fig. 5 - The bronze objects found in Gromori (Suwir). To the right, a gar ài, a bronze neck-band 
no longer in use among present day Kalasha, but clearly a less wealthy version of the silver torque 
(rua gr'inga) worn today by many Kalasha women for festivities and once a symbol of rank. 


Continuing from right to left: the Pozg'ulu bracelet with the c&'iziz cot, the pattern of the sacred 
pine tree; a common bangl'e bracelet; another type of Aozg’ulu, still worn by many Kalasha 
women today. 


the hamlet, all belonging to the Darkhan group. This genealogy, however, extended 
only to the fifth generation above the informant's. According to Hajji Abdur Rahim 
Ullah, even the earliest ancestor he remembered, one Hassan Beg, was already converted 
to Islam. This, however, conflicts not only with the information from Pashkuroni, 
but also from other villages of the Eastern area. 

The origin of the Darkhan of Suwir, and the reason for their privileged position, 
were explained by Rahim Ullah in connection with an historical episode. 

Moghul Beg, great-grandfather of our informant, had fled to Saukana, in the area 
of Peshawar, to escape the mistreatments of Mehtar Khairullah of the Khushwaqte 
family (Biddulph 1986: 151-53; Schomberg 1935: 255 ff.). There he heard that the 
dispossessed Mehtar of the Kator family had retreated to Chukiatan, in the Dir district, 
to prepare revenge. He started out to meet him and, on the way, he captured in Arandu 
a falcon, which in those days (since there were no guns, the Hajji explained) were 
much appreciated to be used in hunting. He thus sent the falcon to the Kator, who, 
pleased with the gift, received him and planned with him to kill Khairullah, who had 
just left for an expedition to Bashgal. Kator gave Moghul Beg a charter that stated 
that if he ever would become the ruler, he would be exempt from begar and obliged 
only to provide the royal family every year with one falcon, as excellent as the original 
one. Thus, upon his return, Khairullah was ambushed in Urtsun by Moghul Beg, who 
killed him. 


Since the Suwir Darkhan have continued till very recent times to provide the 
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Mehtar’s family with falcons, the story is likely to be at least partially true — though 
with some adjustments. 

The Kator ruler in question was none other than Mohtaram Shah II who actually 
spent more than 20 years in exile in Dir (Schomberg 1938: 266-67) while Khairullah, 
previously ruler of Mastuj, held his throne. According to Wazir Ali Shah (1974a: 
24), ‘during the 1760’s, Mehtar Khairullah [...] led an expedition against the Kams 
[Nuristani Kafirs] to punish them for supporting ex-Mehtar Mohtaram Shah Katur 
of Chitral against him. On his return from the expedition however he was ambushed 
near Urtsun by an Afghan force supporting Katur and killed in fighting'. A fuller 
account of this episode is given by Jettmar (1986: 15). 

It may well be that a Kalasha from Suwir took part in the plot against Khairullah. 
What may be doubted is that he was only the great-grandfather of our informant, 
since the lapse of time seems a bit too long. The oblivion of one or two generations 
in this kind of genealogies is obviously a fairly common phenomenon. What can further 
be doubted, however, is that the person in question, and his ascendants, were already 
Muslims. This has been expressely denied by another informant from Lawi, who also 
knew this story and stated that the man who gave the falcon was indeed from Suwir, 
but а non-Muslim by the name od Khoshiak. Once again, there is little to help us 
in establishing the time of conversion. 

According to Rahim Ullah, it was after this episode that Moghul Beg's descendants 
were styled Darkhan by the Mehtar. He also said that the Kalkatak Darkhan were 
not relatives of those from Suwir, but participated in the same plot. 

One more discovery in Suwir was that of an old Kalasha building, the only one 
surviving the reconstruction of the village. This we found in Pashkuroni, the other 
section of Suwir, which has not changed location since pre-Muslim times. It is a three 
storied tower of which only the first two stories remain (fig. 6). These buildings are 
called kot or kof'ik in Kalasha, and structures of similar kind were once numerous 
not only in Kalasha territory, but also in Nuristan (Edelberg 1974: pl. 10; Robertson 
1974: 493) and the rest of Chitral. The one in Pashkuroni is one of the six kot we 
have discovered in the converted Kalasha areas, while only one survives in the present 
unconverted valleys, in the village of Brun in Bumburet. 

The kot in Pashkuroni was the only one remaining of three, which stood very 
close in an area of some 30 by 30 meters, disposed like the three apexes of an L, 
just like the ones still standing in Jinjeret Kuh. According to the owner of the 
surviving one, they belonged to three brothers named Lachkar Shah, Mirza Ali 
Shah and Balajon Shah, who lived in pre-islamic times, and from whom all the 
villagers are descended. He did not, however, recall the genealogy. Each tower 
contained, dug in the floor of the bottom storey, nine storage cells, belonging three 
each to nine sons of the three original brothers. In kinship, it is a rule that when 
things get too simmetrical, they are bound to be entirely mythical. The nature of 
these buildings shall be discussed in the third section of this report, dedicated to 
Jinjeret Kuh. 
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Fig. 6 - The kot in Pashkuroni. The trees 
crowding around it have been planted, in 
the Kho style, after conversion. 





Lawt 


The village of Lawi is located close to the mouth of the Shishi Kuh on the northern 
(right) side of the valley, in a rather elevated position, at least one hundred meters 
above the river. Seen from Drosh, it appears in the distance as a green patch of trees 
on an otherwise desert mountain side (fig. 7). 

Lawi is also divided in two sections, respectively called Rayatande (the village 
of the Rayat) and Khoande (the Kho village). The former, with some 70 houses, is 
entirely inhabited by Kalasha of the Rayat group, while the latter has 28 houses of 
a kam called Samarkande, 8 houses of a purely Kho kam called Madruze (which is 
also present in Ayun), and two houses of Sangallie (see Biddulph 1976: 62-63; Afzal 
Khan 1975: 85-86; Schomberg 1938: 213-14) of the Kator family. It seems that the 
inhabitants of the two sections do not intermarry. 

The present site of Lawi is said to have been first occupied by the Samarkande, 
who are the discendants of one Jalaluddin Bukhari, who first came from the area of 
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Fig. 7 - The village of Lawi. 


Samarkanda to settle in Khurkashande, just south of Chitral Bazar. It was his son 
Qafar Shah who received from the Mehtar the land at Lawi and built the irrigation 
channels to create the present fields. In the remembered genealogy of the Samarkande, 
Qafar Shah is situated in the fourth generation above the living elders, but he may 
have lived earlier than that. 

The Kalasha moved to Lawi only later, but it is difficult to establish when and 
under what circumstances. Their original home is unanimously said to have been a 
village called Baznak, now disappeared, located in the main valley just north of the 
mouth of the Shishi Kuh. According to one tradition, they first moved from there 
to another place called Malosh, a few hundred meters to the west of Lawi, and then 
from there to the present village. According to another tradition, however, they moved 
directly from Baznak to Lawi only at the time of the living elders's great-grandfathers. 

Though again we received conflicting information about the time of conversion 
to Islam, this was unanimously credited in Lawi to the proselytising work of Babaji, 
the holy man from Birga mentioned earlier. Now, according to the official histories 
of Chitral, Babaji returned to Shishi Kuh from Peshawar, where he had studied Islam, 
in 1769, when he started his missionary work which resulted in the conversion of Shishi 
Kuh. This seems to agree with one Kalasha genealogy we recorded from Lawi, where 
the pre-Muslim ancestor, by the name of Ghana Gumbi, is situated in the seventh 
generation above our elderly informant (fig. 8). 
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Fig. 8 - The linear genealogy of the Beduke of Birga and Khairabad according to Zeinullah Abidin from 
Khairabad, cognatically related to the descendance of Ghana Gumbi of Lawi, as recalled by Shekh Mahmud 
from Lawi. The Beduke ‘lineage’ is not exogamic. 


It conflicts, however, with information from one Samarkande informant, Mir 
Mukharram Shah, according to whom his great-grandfather Jamil Shah was invited 
to attend a Kalasha festival in Uzurbekande. As we shall see, the conversion was 
probably a slow process that took place over a number of decades. 

The Kalasha of Rayatande are now divided in five groups, which, though identified 
with the term kam, have certainly nothing to do with the exogamous lineages of pre- 
islamic times. Their names are Kotekye, Shakhdureye, Duroye, Dashmane, Chirduo. 
Since we could not obtain any genealogy of these groups, it is not even clear whether 
they are actual descent groups. At any rate, they are not exogamic and seem to have 
little functional relevance in the social life of the people. 
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Fig. 9 - Our Kalasha informant Shakhirullah from 
Lawi sitting on an old Kalasha-style ladder (S72). 





In the background, the mosque of Ravatande. 


Like most other settlements in Lower Chitral, the number of houses in Lawi seems 
to have grown considerably during this century. According to one estimate, there 
were little over 20 houses in Rayatande in the early decades of the century, which 
agrees with Gurdon's data. 

Lawi seems to be one of the villages where knowledge of Kalashamun is most 
widespread. The language was gradually abandoned here between 1950 and 1965, 
and all elderly people in the village are said to have knowledge of it. 

Since the people of Kalasha descent have most likely moved to Lawi only after 
conversion, there is no memory of pre-islamic sites in the village, nor could we collect 


any information about myths or rites of the past. 


Uzurbekande 


This is one of the villages which entirely escaped Gurdon's and Morgenstierne's 
attention. It has now some forty households, only a couple of which are of immigrants, 
while the rest are all of Kalasha descent. 
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Fig. 10 - A view of Shishi Kuh looking down vallev from Uzurbekande. The valley has been 


predominantly deprived of its hollyoak forests, but these have been preserved in a few areas, 
like here on the left hillside. 


In Uzurbekande we witness a case in which the village has been moved from a 
tipically Kalasha to a tipically Kho position. The present village is on the bottom of 
the valley along the stream, while the previous settlement, according to our informants, 
was located some way up the mountain side on the left (south) bank of the watercourse. 
The villagers stated that traces of old buildings are often found when digging in the 
fields that now occupy the site. Though there was no indication of the time when 
this change of location took place, it seems most likely that it was associated with 
conversion, like we have seen elsewhere. 

Concerning the use of the language, the situation seemed similar to that of the 
other villages. We have met a couple of people above sixty who could speak very 
fluently the Eastern dialect, and this is most likely true of all the villagers of their 
age. We have also met one young person, some thirty years old, who declared at first 
that he knew no Kalashamun at all, but subsequently showed a perfect passive knowledge 
of the language when he translated for our Kho guide the content of a piece of Kalasha 
conversation, and finally broke into a particularly heated dialogue exhibiting a perfectly 
pure, though not exactly fluent, Kalashamun. Here, like elsewhere, the people stated 
that the language had been abandoned at the time of Pakistan's independence. 

The people in Uzurbekande confirmed the fact that the village was converted, 
like the rest of the Eastern area, by Babaji from Birga. 
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Fig. 11 - The probable site of the ancient village of Dabelik. To the left of the hill, the channel 
that conveys water to the hydroelectric power plant that produces electricity for Drosh (also 
visible, at an earlier stage, in fig. 10). 


Though, once again, no knowledge was admitted about pre-islamic customs, myths, 
rites or holy places, there were traces of memory about non-Muslim ancestors. It was 
here that we heard the legend about the six brothers from Gromel who founded the 
Eastern area villages, which, however, was expressely declared untrue by various other 
informants. One of these brothers, according to this version, was Uzur Beg, from 
whom the village derives its name, who was not a Muslim and lived some twenty 
generations ago. Another brother was one Chorbu, who founded a village called 
Dabelik, which no longer exists, and whose name was remembered only with much 
difficulty by the oldest of our informants. This village was located between Lawi and 
Uzurbekande, very close to what is now the small water power plant that produces 
electricity for Drosh. In this spot there is a small but quite steep hill that rises above 
the valley bottom, which is most likely to have been the site of Dabelik (fig. 11). Chorbu 
is also credited with building himself a ‘fort’ (probably a kof) in a place called Sali, 
opposite Dabelik across the stream. 

Like in other villages, we have made in Uzurbekande a brief inquiry about the 
knowledge of kinship terminology. The results can be referred to the entire Eastern 
area, since they are similar in nature (though different in details) to those obtained 
in Suwir, Kalkatak and Gromel. In all cases: 

1) People who were otherwise very fluent in Kalashamun showed a very poor 
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knowledge of kinship terminology, which is what happens with а lot of Kho people 
who, unlike the Kalasha, ignore many of the terms that exist in their own language; 

2) the terms they indicated often showed the influence of Khowar terminology 
distribution, e.g. identifying FaSi with MoBrWi (like in Khowar), rather than with 
FaBrWi, Ше in Kalashamun; 

3) they showed substitution of Kiss terms for Kalasha ones (e.g. gom’it for 
fbam'un), or influence of single Khowar terms, e.g. w’awa for ‘grandmother’ (Khowar 
t'as, Карони ‘awa or ghun’aya іп Вігіг and Jinjeret Kui); 

4) they showed often sheer confusion, e.g. MoBr for FaBr, or BrWi for 
MoBrWi. 

Altogether, what these elements point to, is a spectacular loss of relevance of 
kinship in the switch from Kalasha to Kho culture. It may be emphasized that, in 
Kalasha culture, while the incredibly deep and wide genealogical knowledge showed ` 
bby soie intorinants ia dor hared by most olihe population; even the most far reaching 
kinship terms are well known to any adolescent. 


Birga 


This is, for many reasons, one of the most interesting villages we have visited 
in the Eastern area. It is the only one where the Western dialect of Rumbur and 
Bumburet is spoken. It is the home of Babaji. And it has a unique example of Kalasha 
building. 

Like elsewhere, our inquiry met here with some difficulties, especially after we 
shifted from the subject of Babaji’s achievements, to that of the pre-islamic past. 

Birga is a settlement which has not changed location since pre-islamic times. This 
is testified by the fact that the first storey of an old Kalasha kof'ik is still standing 
in the middle of the village. This building, otherwise very similar to the ones we have 
seen in Pashkuroni and Jinjeret Kuh, is unique in the fact that it has two small wooden 
horse heads protruding from the two sides of the entrance door towards the inside 
of the building (fig. 12). The two horse heads are a well known emblem of Kalasha 
culture. They appear at times to the sides of the f’estak ban door, they appear on 
the small wooden emblem of Jeshtak inside the Рал (or, in Birir, inside the homes), 
and, in a single or double pair, they characterize many open air sanctuaries of male 
divinities. In all cases, however, the coupled horse heads are associated with an explicitly 
religious context, and in most instances they are considered the material sign (rif an) 
of the divinity, i.e. what substitutes its image in a culture that, with the single exception 
first reported by Graziosi (1961), does not employ anthropomorphic representations 
of the gods. 

Now, the-Aof in Birga is the only known instance in which the horse heads at 
the side of the door are found in a construction that has little similarities with a ера 
ban, and was certainly used as a permanent dwelling. Horse or ram heads at the side 
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Fig. 12 - One of the two horse heads at the sides of the door inside the ko/ of Birga. 


of the J’estak han door are always found protruding towards the outside of the building, 
but in some cases another pair of heads is directed towards the interior. 

In the total absence of any information from the villagers, it is quite difficult 
to interpret the nature and function of this building. It is worth noting, however, 
that one converted Kalasha from Bumburet, whom we met in Jinjeret Kuh just before 
visiting Birga, had described this building as a J’estak han. As a matter of fact, there 
are good reasons to advance the hypothesis that the Rot in Birga may be the only 
surviving instance in Kalasha culture of the kind of building that held the place of 
the J’estak han before the latter was imported from Kafiristan at the time of Nanga 
Dehar, some fifteen generations ago. 

We know that certain small lineages in Rumbur keep their Jeshtak emblem in 
private houses that are used in certain ceremonial occasions instead of the þan (Alb. 
Cacopardo 1974: 14; Parkes 1983: 376). We know that in most of ancient Kafiristan 
the counterpart of the J’estak han was a kind of lineage house which, besides its 
ceremonial functions, was permanently inhabited by a prominent lineage elder (Jones 
& Parkes 1984; Klimburg 1976). And Karl Wutt mentions one destroyed kot in the 
village of Anish in Bumburet, which once had the same central columns that now 
characterize the J’estak han, one of which he has personally seen re-employed in a 
goat stable (Wutt 1976: 139). It seems therefore quite reasonable to suppose that, 
before the Festak han became a specialized ceremonial building, some of its functions 
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were performed in the first storey of this kind of communal dwellings, which probably 
hosted the emblem of Jeshtak for the lineage. 

What remains to be explained is the fact that the two horse heads are directed 
only inside. Since the kot were defensive structures, especially intended to protect 
the people against close up attacks, it is not unlikely that the heads were thus protected 
against the risk of their being cut by attacking Muslim enemies. The cutting of horse 
heads at the sanctuaries has been а common event during the long period of aggressive 
Muslim intolerance against the Kalasha. Another possibility, of course, is that another 
pair of heads outside the building was actually cut some time in the past, though we 
could see no traces of them. 

On one wooden beam outside the kot’ik, there was also a circular incision, rather 
boldly carved as is common in the Kalasha style, of the type the Kalasha call kh’ata 
(shield). This was isolated and casually positioned, and may well be the effect of a 
merely decorative intention, since the kh’a% is known elsewhere in Kalasha culture 
and throughout Nuristan as decorative element in secular buildings and artifacts 
(Edelberg & Jones 1979: passim; Wutt 1976: 154). 

The villagers stated that there used to be four kof'ik in the village, once again 
all quite close together. One person, who was not older than sixty, said he had seen 
them all four standing, at least with the first floor still intact. He also added they 
were soon going to destroy this last one. 

It is quite a shame that the appeal addressed by Morgenstierne and Edelberg to 
the Secretary General of Unesco at the end of the Hindu Kush Cultural Conference 
of 1970 (Jettmar & Edelberg 1974: 134-35) for the 'preservation of certain buildings 
of outstanding cultural value’ has not been heeded. 

In one of his contributions to that conference, Wazir Ali Shah suggested that 
‘we should concentrate on the protection of certain historical, religious and cultural 
buildings along with their contents’, but he added that ‘Pakistan and Afghanistan are 
developing countries and have not enough resources to undertake such schemes on 
a large scale in a truly scientific way’ (Wazir Ali Shah 1974c: 119), thus invoking the 
help of UNESCO. International help is certainly needed. It may be remarked, at 
any rate, that though scientific restoration is certainly very expensive, it should not 
take too many resources to just keep the people from destroying the existent. 

Going back to the kof in Birga, this was said to have belonged to Beduk, the 
oldest pre-Muslim ancestor remembered, and head of the Beduke kam. Our attempts 
at reconstructing the genealogy of the Beduke met with considerable difficulty since 
we received much conflicting information. The best we can do is to report the picture!’ 
we received from one informant, Qazi Zeinullah Abidin from Khairabad, who was 
considered the most knowledgeable by all others. His version of the genealogy is 
reproduced in fig. 8. According to him, Beduk was the grandfather of Babaji, who 
is said to have been born in the very building we have talked about. Babaji’s father, 
Sumarai, had three sons. The discendants of the other two brothers are now living 
in Birga, while the direct offspring of Babaji live in Khairabad, a village in the main 
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valley which was founded in the time of Mehtar Shah Afzal П (who reigned 1837-1855) 
by Babaji's son Akhun Baba, who was also a buzurug who continued the proselytizing 
work of his father. 

According to the Belt Shekh Mahmad Muzzafar al-Maruf Babaji Sahib (his 
pre-Muslim name is not known) was very young when.he went to Saukana, which 
is now a suburb of Peshawar, to pursue his Muslim studies under Miah Omar Sahib. 
From there he first returned once and was not welcome by his unconverted relatives. 
He then came back a second time and settled in a hermitage on the mountain near 
Birga, from where he travelled to convert the whole area. This second return is dated, 
as we have seen, 1769. He is said to have converted 6000 people, which is most likely 
an exaggeration. Babaji's son, Akhun Baba, first studied under Babaji and then, after 
his death, under one Tordher Baba, in the area of Mardan. ‘He then came back to 
Chitral to continue the work of his father and convert more people, and finally received 
from Shah Afzal II the land of Khairabad, which he irrigated and settled. 

Babaji and Akhun Baba are credited with the conversion of the entire Eastern 
Area. However, there are good reasons to believe that the conversion was a long process 
that took place over more than a century altogether. For one thing, while Babaji was 
considered responsible for conversion in all the villages of Shishi Kuh, his name was 
never mentioned to us in any of the other converted villages of the Eastern area. This 
may indicate that the conversion of the main valley settlements has taken place under 
different circumstances. 

But there are also other elements. Among all the disparate notions we recorded 
about the time of conversion, perhaps the most frequent was that it had taken 
place in the fifth generation above the youngest living one, i.e. around the middle 
of the 19th century. This, of course, is no definite proof, but we also have Schomberg’s 
(1938: 211) above-mentioned statement that the former oe of Drosh had been 
converted two or three generations earlier. 

Furthermore, we have Biddulph’s interesting comment on the fact that the 
Kalashamun-speaking people of ‘Jinjuret, Loi, Sawair, Nager and Shishi [...] have become 
Mahommedans, though in other respects they adhere to their ancient customs’ (1880: 
64). It may be worth noting that, until Morgenstierne’s research, the same was believed 
to be true of the people of the Kalashgum (Morgenstierne 1932: 38; see also Grierson 
1919: 70 quoted above), while even among the former Kafirs of Nuristan, elements 
reported by various scholars point to the possibility that non-Muslim practices and 
beliefs were kept up, more or less covertly, throughout the first half of the 20th 
century (19). 


(10) According to Edelberg (Edelberg & Motamedi 1986: 6) there seemed to still be some old people 
practising the pre-islamic religion in Shtiwe (Parun) in 1948 and perhaps even in 1964. See also Klimburg 
1976: 483 (‘Islam has not yet penetrated totally’), Jones 1974: 268 (‘in some villages certain celebrations 
from Kafir times are still observed’) and Jettmar 1974: X. 
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Altogether, it seems likely that the process of conversion was slow and progressive, 
probably entailing periods of mixed practices in many communities, and that it was 
not completed before the second half of the 19th century. 

Apart from the Beduke, the village of Birga-has three other kam of Kalasha 
descendance, called Uchi, Pinarek and Pinaushori. Of these we could not collect any 
coherent genealogy and, while it is clear that they ere of post-Muslim formation, we 
could not establish, as in the case of Lawi, whether thev are actual kinship groups 
rather than mere territorial divisions of the village. Birga has now some 60 houses, 
of which 15 belong to Kho immigrants, leaving 45 of Kalasha descent. According 
to one old man, there were 20 houses altogether in his youth. 

Аз mentioned above, Birga has the unique peculiarity of being the only village 
of the Eastern area where the Northern dialect of Bumburet is spoken. Since we could 
not collect extensive samples of this dialect, further analysis is required to establish 
to what degree it may have differentiated in time from the speech of the Kalashgum. 
What is quite surprising is that neither among the unconverted Kalasha nor in Birga - 
we could find any historical or mythological explanation for this affinity. The people 
of Birga stated that they had never heard of ancestors coming from the Kalashgum. 

Аз far as knowledge and use of the language, the situation seemed similar to the 
other villages, though some stated that Birga had abandoned the language somewhat 
earlier, with the result that middle-aged people seem to have very little knowledge of it. 


Babaji and the Conversion of Shishi Кир in the Oral Tradition of tbe Unconverted Kalasha 


There are different stories about the conversion of Shishi Kuh in the oral tradition 
of the unconverted Kalasha. Án analysis of the various versions of these myths would 
alone make up for a separate article. We shall therefore only point out their existence. 

One story concerns Babaji, who is said to have gone to study Islam in Swat 
as а young man. When he was there he learned from a dream that his father had 
died and, thanks to the magic of his Muslim teacher, was instantaneously removed 
to the ban of Birga, where he found the people dancing for his father's funerals. When. 
the time came to carry the body to the cemetery, the snow was so high that they could 
not get through, but Babaji started beating the snow with a stick and miraculously 
made it to melt. The young Babaji, who was already а Muslim, told his mother and 
the other people to follow the mourning customs of the Kalasha, i.e. for the mother 
to stay forty days inside the house, and the men of the kam to shave their heads and 
let their beards grow — which he himself, however, did not do. It was only many 
years later that he came back and PERSÎ the people. 

In another version, the person who melts the snow is not Babaji, but his son Akhun, 
who comes from Drosh to his father’s funerals after that Babaji had already converted 
most of the Eastern area. 

Another story gives an entirely different narrative of the conversion of Shishi 
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Fig. 13 - The door of the kot in Birga. Like in 

all other similar buildings, the door was set quite 

high on the wall for defensive reasons, and was 

reached through a long sit ladder like the one 
depicted in fig. 11. 





Kuh. Syntethizing the different versions, it appears that Mohtaram Shah Kator II, 
the above mentioned slayer of Khairullah, had a special relationship with the Kalasha 
of Shishi Kuh, because he had been nursed by a woman of that valley according to 
the Chitrali custom mentioned by Morgenstierne (1932: 50) and Schomberg (1938: 
225-26). Once a grown up, he married a girl from his foster parents’ village, and through 
this special relation peacefully convinced the inhabitants to convert, allowing them 
to hold their last Joshi before that. He then fell in love for another woman, and, 
when the time for the Joshi came, he went to the festival and sang a beautiful song 
(of which we have collected two versions) to ask pardon from his father in law and 
announce the advent of the light of Islam. A place called Kal’asa pind’uri bronz (the 
round meadow of the Kalasha), near Kelas, is said to have been the location of this 
festival. A version of this legend, in which the conversion seems to have been a violent 
one, is related by Loude (1980: 138). 

We have found no trace of this legend in the whole Eastern area. We believe 
it may refer to a first wave of conversion, perhaps concerning the village of Kelas, 
connected through this special relationship with this Mehtar. But the association of 
Babaji with a more or less peaceful conversion of the Eastern area seems much more 
likely to be a historical fact. 
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Other Oral Traditions about the Eastern Area among tbe Unconverted Kalasha 


We have also inquired about other memories concerning the Eastern area in the 
Kalashgum. Several legends and memories survive concerning areas and villages of 
Southern Chitral which were converted in some unspecified past and have not been 
speaking Kalashamun for a long time. We shall mention some of these in the last 
part of this report. Concerning the villages we have visited in the Eastern area, we 
have only heard from kazi Khoshnawaz of Balanguru (about whom see Loude 1984: 
58-60 and Parkes 1983: 232-35, & passim) that there was a dewa dur (open air sanctuary) 
of a god called Ariget in Birga, exactly where Babaji’s tomb now stands. The nian 
of Ariget was a wooden board or pole, with carvings similar to those now found on 
the maleri boards of the d'ewa dur in Rumbur (Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 130; Wutt 1976: 
139). Ariget is not worshipped by the unconverted Kalasha of today, but Khoshnawaz 
specified that another d’ewa dur to his name was in Jughur, opposite Chitral town 
across the river, in a place called Diwa-shish. 

From another informant, Sherbek of Birir, we heard that his grandfather’s 
grandfather Ramdin went to Shishi Kuh for Chaumos, which he witnessed in Lawi 
(where he was the guest of an elder called Bala Khan) and in Birganisar, where his 
host was one Shurasi. 

Sherbek also stated that the Prun festival of Birir was held as well, not only in 
Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, but in Bronsar (the Kalasha name for Kalkatak), Suwir, Lawi 
and Birga, but, curiously, not in Gromel or Biyori. Chaumos was held everywhere, 
but in Bronsar, Lawi, Biyori and Suwir the festivity that followed Chaumos ten days 
after its end was not, like in Rumbur and Bumburet, the Dagarik, but the Lagawur, 
like in Birir, Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh. These elements, though rather vague and 
contradictory, point to a closer resemblance of the Eastern area with the culture of 
Birir rather than that of Bumburet and Rumbur. 

Sherbek also stated that there was once a Maband’eu dur in Birga, in a place called 
Gosh Kui not far from the village, and that Lawi had a d’ewa dur of Grimun, a Birir 
divinity (Schomberg 1938: 202-203; Hussam ul-Mulk 1974: 82). He also knew about 
the presence of a Maband'eu dur in Suwir. Most of these informations, however, coming 
only from one informant, are not definitely reliable. 


Conclusions 


The results of this first part of our inquiry into former Kalasha cultures of Southern 
Chitral are significant under many respects. In the first place they confirm the existence 
and show the relevance of an Eastern area of Kalasha culture which certainly had 
а prominent role in the Kalasha universe of the recent past and had so far escaped 
anthropological attention. We have sufficient elements of oral tradition to infer - 
that the Eastern culture was quite similar to the known Kalasha culture of today, 
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and possibly closer to the Birir variety than to that of Bumburet and Rumbur. 

The enlargement of the picture to include the Eastern and Southern areas of 
Kalasha culture may open new perspectives even on what we already knew. The valley 
of Bumburet (with its offshoot of Rumbur) has always been seen as the true center 
of Kalasha culture, while Birir, with its peculiarities that many have noted since 
Schomberg's time, was considered а somewhat peripheric exception to the rule. Аз 
such it has received comparatively little attention (11). 

By broadening our perspective, however, we are lead to suspect that Birir may 
be the last remnant of a broader and more ancient culture, which actually included 
the true center of the Kalasha world. Bumburet and Rumbur may turn out to be the 
peripheric exception to this complex, an exception brought about only a few centuries 
ago by а peculiar local heresy, prophesied by Nanga Dehar. We shall return on the 
subject in the third section of this report. 

Аз far as the other results are concerned, we have identified two buildings of 
outstanding interest, the kof of Birga and Pashkuroni, which deserve to be protected 
from destruction, and we have located various sites that might be of interest for future 
archaeological investigation. Many aspects of the process of change from pre-Muslim 
to Islamic culture have been investigated and new contributions have been given to 
the definition of the extension and composition of the Eastern area culture — the 
discovery of the Western dialect community of Birga in Shishi Kuh being one of the 
most significant. Though our attempts at reconstructing genealogies have been mostly 
frustrated, we have collected several names of pre-islamic ancestors: Grambir from 
Gromel, Dhondi from Kalkatak, the three brothers Lachkar Shah, Mirza Ali Shah 
and Balajon Shah from Suwir, Ghana Gumbi from Lawi, Chorbu and Uzur Beg from 
Uzurbekande, and Beduk and Sumarai from Birga. However insignificant this may 
seem, we believe it may help, as research progresses on Southern Chitral, in 
reconstructing some aspects of the past. 
| But a lot remains open for further research to inquire upon. Аз we have noted 

carlier, it is quite possible that a longer stay on the field, with a much deeper integration 
of the researchers in the community, might bring to light existing significant memories 
of pre-islamic cultures that we have not been able to unveil. But the most urgent 
task of research certainly concerns the linguists, who need to investigate in depth the 
nature and distribution of the Eastern dialect before it disappears, in view of the 
contributions that such an analysis is likely to bring to the study of the origins and 
history of Kalasha presence in Chitral. 

By a rough estimate, it seems likely that the number of people who possess a 
good active knowledge of Kalashamun in the Eastern area ranges somewhere between 


(4) For instance, the existing accounts of the autumn wine festival of Prun (Loude & Lièvre 1984: 
76-79; Palwal 1974: 93-94) re snare و‎ 
the Chaumos of Birir has never been reported in detail. 
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500 апа 800. These are people who were raised in the use of the language as mother 
tongue. Younger people who have perfect passive knowledge and some active control 
of the language are probably from two to three times as many. 

Finally, there is one hope. Anthropological interest towards the Kalasha has given 
а powerful contribution to the preservation of that culture, by changing the attitude 
of government authorities and people towards what was once (and partly still is) regarded 
аз a degenerate and despicable minority. It is possible that research into the Eastern 
area culture might at least contribute to change the attitude of the former Kalasha 
towards their own heritage. We have seen some signs of this possibility during our 
brief investigations, and a process of this kind has taken place, with a truly revolutionary 
impact, in many areas of anthropological interest, especially South America and 
Australia. There are reasons to expect it may extend in the future to other parts 
of the Third World. If this will help the people we have studied to rediscover a 
new self respect and a justified pride in their past heritage, our work shall not have 
been useless. 
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. The Other Kalasha 
А Survey of Kalashamun-Speaking People 
in Southern Chitral 


Part II: The Kalasha of Urtsun 


by AUGUSTO CACOPARDO 


Tbe Present Research 


Urtsun, in Chitral district, is the southernmost right-bank tributary valley of the 
Kunar river in Pakistani territory. The waters of its rugged mountain stream flow 
in an easterly direction joining the main river just opposite Nagar, a small village 
dominated by the fortified residence of the local prince. À few dozen miles to the 
south, the Kunar enters Afghan territory after receiving the waters of the Bashgal 
river at Birkot. 

Urtsun is inhabited by a Kalasha (1) population which converted to Islam only 
а few decades ago. Anthropological research in this valley can therefore give an 
important contribution to the knowledge of Kalasha society. The communities of 
Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir have in recent years been studied by some young 
researchers whose work (cf. bibliography) has brought to light many aspects of the 
pre-islamic culture of those valleys, even if much material still awaits publication. Very 
little, however, is still known about the Kalasha communities living outside those valleys 
who have converted to Islam. When we set out on our enquiry, it seemed that, among 
them, Urtsun was maybe the one that promised to yield the most interesting material. 

Our work in this valley is part of a more comprehensive project that involved 
almost all the Kalashamun-speaking groups of Southern Chitral. The results of our 
field research in the Shishi Kuh and in the main Kunar valley are also published on 
this issue of East and West (Alb. Cacopardo 1991). The reader should refer to that 


() The Kalasha are а small ethnic group of Indo-European language a section of which 
— inhabiting the three valleys of Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir — has managed to preserve to the present 
day its ancient culture and religion. For this reason their Muslim neighbours, also of Indo-European 
descent, refer to them as Kafirs (Arab for ‘unbeliever’). As this term carries a marked derogatory 
connotation, it shall not be used in this article. 
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work for detailed information about Kalasha presence in those агеаз and for ап analysis 
of the existing literature. : 

We shall only recall here that statements repeatedly made by several informants 
about mutual intelligibility of the various dialects of Kalashamun, and the linguistic 
differences already detected by Morgenstierne himself, suggest the need for some 
adjustments in his (1965: 188) division of Kalashamun in а Northern dialect spoken 
in Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir, and a Southern one spoken in Lawi, Swir, Kalkatak, 
Urtsun and ‘probably’ Jinjeret Kuh. It is probably more convenient to distinguish 
an eastern dialect of Kalashamun (called Kalashamandr in this variant), spoken in all 
the settlements of the main valley and of the Shishi Kuh, with the exception of Birga, 
and a northern one spoken in Rumbur, Bumburet, Birir and Jinjeret Kuh. The Urtsun 
dialect — although closer to the eastern than to the northern one — shows significant 
differences from the languages of all the other communities (Morgenstierne 1965); 
it would seem better, therefore, to include it in а southern group of its own (Alb. 
Cacopardo 1991). The map in Alb. Cacopardo 1991 (fig. 1) illustrates the distribution 
of Kalasha dialects at the present stage of research. 

But to understand the relationship between the various areas of former Kalasha 
culture, it is useful to distinguish, besides the linguistic distribution of dialects, at 
least two more spheres: 1) social relations, such as intermarriage or common ritual 
and social events, 2) cultural traits such as religious beliefs, prescribed ritual forms 
or specific rules and behaviour patterns. 

From the point of view of social relations informants agreed about the former 
presence of at least three distinct groups: a) an eastern one comprising the Kalasha 
villages of the Shishi Kuh and of the main valley, which was probably itself subdivided 
into two separate units; b) a southern one including Birir, Jinjeret Kuh, Urtsun and 
probably Swir; c) a northern one constituted by Rumbur and Bumburet (see map in 
fig. 1). These were the communities that would visit each other at the time of the 
great yearly festivals, for ‘merit feasting’, for funeral ceremonies, and that practised 
intense intermarriage. 

As can easily be seen by comparing the maps shown in Alb. Cacopardo (fig. 1) 
and in fig. 1 of this article, these 'social' subdivisions of the Kalasha ethnic group 
did not correspond to the linguistic ones indicated earlier. 

The outlines of these social subdivisions did not follow the lines of cultural 
differences either (see map in fig. 2). Within the general frame of the Kalasha system, 
religious beliefs, festivals and other customs of Urtsun differed from those of Birir 
and Jinjeret Kuh. The people of Urtsun in fact, although part of the southern Kalasha 
social group because of their social ties with Jinjeret Kuh and Birir, were also 
connected by a web of marriage relations with the Kam of the Pittigal and Bashgal 
valleys which accounts for a series of distinctive cultural traits that further on will 
be described at length. Since, as it is well known, Rumbur and Bumburet are culturally 
quite distinct from Birir and, we may add, Jinjeret Kuh, we therefore have three distinct 
areas of Kalasha culture on the west bank of the Kunar river (fig. 2). Little is known 
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Fig. 1 - Former social groupings of Kalashe population. Sketch-map. 
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under this respect about the Eastern area, which was probably closer to the Birir variant 
(cf. Alb. Cacopardo 1991). 

One of the significant elements that emerges here is the existence of an additional 
social unit. In previous research (Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 1-5) we had detected three 
levels of social integration: the patrilineal exogamous lineage group (kam), the valley, 
and the tribe. The broader perspective now adopted on the Kalasha world reveals 
the presence of a fourth unit that we might call 'inter-valley community'. From the 
point of view of extension it can be placed between the valley and the tribe, which 
included all the Kalashamun-speaking population. 

As far as conversion is concerned, in the Eastern area — as shown by the findings 
presented in the first section of this work (cf. AIb. Cacopardo 1991) — it most likely 
has taken place starting from the second half of the 18th century, while the Urtsun 
and Jinjeret Kuh valleys were possibly not totally converted until 1940. After the 
conversion of these two valleys, Birir, now alone, started to establish close ties with 
the two northern valleys of Rumbur and Bumburet, joining them in a new 'inter-valley 
community’, the only one left today. However, intermarriage between Kalasha converts 
of that valley and those of the two southern ones is quite common even at present. 

The purpose of our survey, as already stated in the first section of our report 
(Alb. Cacopardo 1991), has been to enquire about: 


— the present diffusion of the Kalasha language, its passive and active knowledge, 
and its use by people of different age; 

— the attitude towards the pre-islamic culture of the past; 

— the genealogical memory of the people and the survival of the Kalasha kinship 
system of patrilineal exogamous clans; 

— the surviving memories about the Kalasha past, especially concerning 
mythological knowledge and ritual behaviour; 

— the location of relevant sites, such as the male deities’ open air sanctuaries 
(d'ewa dur), the village temples (Jestak ban), the cemeteries (mandauj’au), and the women 
confinement houses (bas’ah); | 

— time and circumstances of conversion to Islam. 


The valleys of Jinjeret Kuh and Urtsun, due to their recent conversion, yielded 
а wealth of ethnological material that made it necessary to treat them individually. 
Thus the Eastern area is dealt with, as mentioned, in the first section of our report 
(Alb. Cacopardo 1991), the Urtsun valley in the present second section, while Jinjeret 
Kuh will be the subject of a third article in which general conclusions will also be drawn. 


Previous Literature on Urtsun 


In the history of Chitral, the valley is remembered mainly for having been the 
theatre of the battle fought around 1760 between Mehtar Khairullah on his way back 
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Fig. 2 - Cultural divisions of Kalasha area at the beginning of the 20th century. The Eastern 

Área is not highlighted since it was by then totally converted. At any rate, almost no data 
are available about its culture. Sketch-map. 
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Fig 3 - Sketchmap of the Urtsun valley. 
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Fig. 4 - The valley of Gumur Кш (Khowar: 
Gombir gol). 





Mahmad Islam (fig. 8) seemed actually to be the only living person to have a good 
memory of the pre-islamic tradition, as he converted when he was about twenty. If 
others were alive, they weren't willing to recall the past. We couldn't contact him 
on our first visit, but we managed to do so on our second one by walking up-valley 
a couple of hours to his summer house. There we enjoyed his wonderful hospitality 
and had long hours of conversation with him and his sons about the Kalasha past. 
He is the main source of our information (°). 

But the general attitude of the population towards the culture of their forefathers 
was similar to the one found in the Eastern area. The people are engaged in Urtsun, 
like in Shishi Kuh, in a determined effort to erase all traces of Kalasha culture but, 
due to the more recent conversion, the past is not completely buried yet. The word 


(2) A certain degree of uncertainty must be recognized to all our data for several reasons: a) the 
issues we enquired about had presumably not been discussed by the people for decades; b) information 
was collected mainly from one informant, even if several were interviewed; c) the language barrier could 
not be completely overcome in spite of our knowledge of the northern Kalasha dialect and the presence 
of an English-speaking Kho interpreter; d) our stay in Urtsun was short. 
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Fig. 5 - Houses and fields in Gumur Kui (Khowar: Gombir gol). 








Fig. 6 - The rocky spur that was the site of the old village of Grompisht. On the peak at the left 
of the picture stood the circular tower whose ruins can still be seen. 
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Fig. 7 - Three elders of Urtsun. From left 
to right: Nur Mohammad Khan, who had 
the best knowledge of genealogies; Islam 


Khan; Abdul Hassan, ‘member’ of the 


local council. 





Kalasha here too is never used and it is charged with a negative connotation. I saw 
a young man from Urtsun suddenly blush in the Drosh bazar when a shopkeeper 
mentioned mockingly that his people were Kalasha. 

The language itself is preferably referred to as ‘h’ama tadbř e тапаг’, the language 
of our ‘clan’, and not as ‘Kalasha-mandr’. However, unlike in the Eastern area, it 
is universally spoken in Urtsun by the old and the young. One informant even stated 
that the women usually speak little Khowar and that his own sons, who had a Kho 
teacher in primary school, were still not fluent in that language. 

On our first visit to Urtsun, our efforts to gather information about the pre-Muslim 
past were met, to say the least, with scarce enthusiasm, but an old man, who had changed 
his name to Islam Khan after conversion (fig. 7), agreed to guide us to the old village 
and show us the sites of the shrines, the bas'ali (the women's confinement house), 
and the rikh’ini (the dancing house). We climbed with him the steep rock where 
Grompisht was once perched. Never had we seen a village built in such an inaccessible 
location. Kalasha villages of today although built on mountain slopes, are usually of 
easy access (0). 


(°) In Bumburet, however, we were told that earlier settlements were located much higher on the 
mountains' flanks and were defended by towers. 
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Fig. 8 - Working with Mahmad Islam, son of 

Chanlu, on the terraced roof of his summer house. 

One of his sons is sitting on a bed in the 
background. 





The site where the ruins of Grompisht lay, is a completely treeless rocky crest 
where very little level space is available. The houses were probably partially supported 
by wooden poles — as is the case for example in Gurul in the Birir valley and in many 
Nuristani villages (cf. Edelberg & Jones 1979: pictures 29, 143, 144) — and were 
suspended upon overhanging cliffs on both sides of the rocky spur. Only the stones 
demarcating the ground-plan of some buildings can still be seen (figs. 9-10). 

The site where the 7762 77 once stood is extremely steep. The building was located 
on the northern side of the crest among the houses of the village: in front of it there 
was a wooden platform for dancing that had to be built on poles (^. However, no 
trace of wood is left today. The fact that there was only one such building in the 
village, seems to indicate that it was not connected to any specific lineage or group 
of lineages as is the case — in different ways — with the J’estak-han of the Northern 
Kalasha, the am’al of the Paruni and the kantar kot of the Waigali (Edelberg 1968; 
Jones & Parkes 1984; Klimburg 1976); the presence of a boarded platform and its 
reported use for dancing would seem to approach Grompisht's rib ini to the gr’omma 


(^ Wutt (1976: 139) writes that in Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh, the place of the rikh’ini was taken 
by open air dancing grounds. We have had the same information in Rumbur. But the existence of buildings 
was remembered by all our informants both in Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh. 
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Fig. 9 - The foundations of some old 
Kalasha houses can still be seen on the site 
of Grompisht village 








Fig. 10 - Grompisht: the ruins of a house. 
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Fig. 11 - Grompisht: remains of the circular tower on the highest peak of the spur. 


or “dancing houses' of Bashgal, described by Robertson (1974: 494). The Kalasha 
goddess J’estak was not worshipped in this ‘public’ building, nor — as we shall 
see — anywhere else in Urtsun. 

At the top of the spur the ruins of a circular tower can still be seen (fig. 11). 
According to our guide it was five stories high and it was used to watch over fields 
and animals against the frequent incursions of the Kam. This is the only known case 
of a circular tower in Kalasha culture: similar buildings that we found in Birga, Swir 
(cf. Alb. Cacopardo 1991) and Jinjeret Kuh, all had a square groundplan; equally square 
are the Nuristani towers (Edelberg & Jones 1979: pictures 120, 123, 124, 129; 
Robertson 1974: 493). 

The bas’ali (the confinement house for women during menstruation and chilbirth) 
was at the lower edge of the village on Brambul Gol’s side (cf. sketch-map in fig. 3). 
Its location is consistent with Kalasha tradition that usually places it in a low position 
— while the holy shrines normally occupy a high one, thus connecting the pure-impure 
polarity with the high-low dicotomy (Alb. Cacopardo 1985: 721) — but obviously 
the ever present danger of sudden attacks prevented the people of Urtsun from building 
it by the river, as it is usually done today in the three unconverted (5) valleys to give 


(9) The term ‘unconverted’ actually is not accurate, as the process of conversion is going on in those 
valleys as well, though at а slow pace. But we prefer it to ‘partially converted’ because less cumbersome. 
On the subject of conversion, see Parkes 1983: 27-28 and Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 9-17. 
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the women easy access to the water. No spring whatsoever existed in fact in the village 
of Grompisht, and water was carried up from an irrigation channel still. running along 
the side of the mountain about half way up the steep hill. 

The mandauf'au (cemetery ) — together with the baš ali the most pr'agata (impure) 
of places for the Kalasha (Aug. Cacopardo 1985: 736) — was located by the river 
in Gombir gol; in a low position as is usually the case in the three unconverted valleys. 
The wooden coffins were left unburied upon the earth. А knife was put in one of 
the hands of the corpse (probably if it was of a male), and some food in the other. 
The cemetery was destroyed by the Muslims about 40 years ago, shortly after the 
total conversion of the valley. The funerary effigies (gard ali in the Urtsun dialect), 
mounted or on foot, were not kept there like in Rumbur and Bumburet but rather 
— as Robertson testifies (1974: 4) — under a shed up on the rocky crest where the 
village was. Like in pre-islamic Bashgal (Robertson 1974: 219-20), during the funeral 
celebration a man would dance holding the heavy effigy on his back, a custom which 
is not common to the northern Kalasha, who substitute the wooden effigy in the dance 
with the much lighter kumbfea’uki, а cross-shaped pole with a man’s head garbed in 
red cloth. 

At the western edge of the village, at a relatively short distance from the houses 
two holy places were located (fig. 3 and fig. 12). One was most likely the site of 
Mahandeu’s (Mabandel in the Urtsun dialect) shrine. It is a narrow level space on the 
crest that commands an impressive view on the two valleys of Brambul gol and Gombir 
gol; we were shown the places where the holy juniper (s'araz) used to be burned and 
where the he-goats were sacrificed (fig. 13). A holy tree, cut down by the Muslims, 
stood by the altar. The site, contrary to what is usually found in the unconverted 
valleys, is slightly lower than the village; but on the narrow crest, the Kalasha of 
Grompisht had to make due with what space there was. The whole area, anyhow, 
was considered pure (Omfesta) and women were not allowed to approach it. Two 
wooden horse heads protruding from a plank of the same material — in typical Kalasha 
style — adorned the small stone altar. No trace of it is left. The rituals of Chaumos 
(Aug. Cacopardo 1985;-Alb. Cacopardo & Aug. Cacopardo1989; Loude & Lièvre 1984; 
Wutt 1983), the great winter festival, were celebrated here. 

The second holy place is a small space on a steep rock just above the first one, 
this time higher than the village and dominating the whole crest. It is reached b 
a goat-path that ends with a short climb up some boulders. There stood the shrine 
of the god Var'in that was mentioned to Schomberg in Rumbur (1938: 74). The stone 
base of the altar can still be seen (figs. 14-15) and, although not all informants agree, 
it seems likely that it was adorned — like Mahand’el’s — with two wooden horse heads. 
Shrines dedicated to these two gods exist, as it is well known, in the unconverted 
valleys. A Maband'eu dur exists in all three of them, while Var'in is worshipped only 
in Birir (Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 55-56; Loude 1980: 56; Schomberg 1938: 196-98; 
Siiger 1956: 20). 

Two other holy places were shown to us down in the same valley. One — 
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Fig. 12 - Grompisht: the flat space on the saddle of the ridge was the site or Mahand'el's altar. On 
the crest above it stood Varin's shrine. 





Fig. 13 - On the site of Maband el's shrine, Islam Kham indicates the places where juniper was burned 
and he-goats were sacrificed. 
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Fig. 14 - Remains of Var’in’s shrine оп the crest above Grompisht. 





Fig. 15 - Remains of Var zs's shrine on the crest above Grompisht. 
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Bag’ist-ta 7) — was believed to be the abode of the god Bag’is¢ and is located by a once 
sacred spring in Brambul gol. The other is called Pimaria and it is in Gombir gol, 
very close to the river (cf. fig. 4); in pre-islamic times two great chenar (plane-trees) 
stood nearby; the nian, (the sign of a supernatural presence) was a great boulder that 
has now been carried away by a flood. Bag’ist is the pre-islamic god already mentioned 
by Robertson who relates the story of his birth (1974: 382-85) — a variant of which 
was recorded also by Morgenstierne in Brumotul (1951: 167) and, it seems, by Edelberg 
(1972: 68) in Parun — and informs us (1974: 406) that ‘he presides over rivers, lakes, 
and fountains’. Consistently in Urtsun the place of his worship is found, as mentioned, 
by a spring. We couldn't find out anything certain about the structure of Bag’ist’s 
shrine and actually it might have been just a pile of stones (Hussam-ul-Mulk 1974a: 
26) and a place where juniper was burned and goats sacrificed by the sacred spring. 
In ancient Kafiristan, in fact, no temple existed dedicated to Bag'ist and the places 
where he was worshipped were usually marked only by simple stones (Robertson 
1974: 406). 

A short hymn to Bag’is¢ was given to Morgenstierne (1951: 188) by Chanlu who 
also mentioned the god to Shahzada Hussam-ul-Mulk in 1937 (1974a: 26) together 
with Gy’iz, the pre-islamic war-god much loved by the young people of Bashgal 
(Robertson 1974: 379). However, none of our informants mentioned the name of 
Gy’iz, which is quite surprising as one of them was, as indicated above, a son of that 
same Chanlu who had worked with the Shahzada. But it seems quite sure that Gy'iz 
was honoured in Urtsun, since a hymn to the god was recorded by Morgenstierne (1951: 
188) and since Robertson himself was told by Aza (19), the ‘chief’, with pride, that 
the valley possessed a shrine to Gy’iz (1974: 5), erected by his own father. We failed, 
however, to discover any trace of such a shrine. 

The fourth holy place we were shown, Pimar-ta, apparently had no shrine but 
was the place where Mror, the supreme god, was worshipped. Mror is none other 
than Imra, the Creator god of pre-islamic Nuristan whose chief temple was located 
in the remote Parun valley (Robertson 1974: 389-92) and whose worship was spread 
throughout that aerea. There were different names for this Creator god: while the 
Kati called him Imra, he was known as Yamra in Waigal and as Mara in Parun (Jettmar 
1986: 52). But this last name does not belong to the same root as the first two (ibid.). 
The name Mror is linguistically related to Mara and is found in Kati hymns 
(Morgenstierne 1951: 163). We didn't however find the form Imbro, that 
Morgenstierne (1951: 163) gives as typical of Urtsun. From an analysis of these 


C) Morgenstierne (1951: 165) is perplexed about this form. From Palwal (19742: 65) it would seem 
that Bag’ist-te means in Kati the temple (the place sacred to) Bag’ist. In northern Kati 4 means ‘before’ 
(Morgenstierne 1968: 531), meant as ‘in the presence of’. Therefore Bag'ist-ta could maybe be translated 
as ‘in the presence of Beg'ist'. 

(1°) Robertson's Aza is possibly the same as Azar Khan, listed in our genealogy as son of Chikna 
Katai of the Chiknadari lineage. 
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different terms, Jettmar (1986: 52-53) and Fussman (1977: 47-60) formulate interesting 
hypothesis about the origins and the development of the cult of the Creator god of 
Kafiristan. Dizala Dezau — the Kalasha supreme deity (Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 32-37; 
Loude 1980: 46; Wazir Ali Sha 1974b: 71) — was unknown to our informants. 
According to Morgenstierne (1951: 175) the Urtsun variant would be Dezal. 

Unknown to our informants was also J'estak, the Kalasha goddess presiding over 
social relations whose temples are erected, in Bumburet and Rumbur, among the houses 
of the villages (Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 59-65; Loude 1980: 49-55; Parkes 1983: 376-77; 
Schomberg 1938: 48). The rikb'ini, the dancing house of Urtsun, as mentioned above, 
didn't have any connection with that goddess and apparently was not used in the same 
way as the f’estak ban. For example, birth rituals were not held there, but in the homes. 
Testak emblems — two small wooden horse heads protruding from a little board — 
moreover, did not exist in the homes of Urtsun as is the case in the Birir valley 
(Wutt 1976: 139). 

We heard mention instead of the goddess D’iza% although our informant didn't 
seem certain about her sex. But we know (Edelberg & Motamedi 1968; Robertson 
1974: 410-11) that she was a female goddess and a very popular one, worshipped in 
all areas of ancient Kafiristan. She appears in a song and in a ‘Dialogue on the future 
state of the dead’ between Mahmad Isa (a Kalasha from Rumbur) and Chanlu, recorded 
by Morgenstierne (1951: 187-88): the souls of the deceased go to her ‘house’. Myths 
concerning her have been collected by many scholars (cf. Jettmar 1986: 68-72) in 
Nuristan. According to Jettmar (1986: 68-69), who has analysed all the existing 
data, she was responsible for fertility and progeny and excercised her influence both 
on agriculture and milk products; she was also connected to the dead and she was 
'the deity of the social order based on the bonds of kinship'. It seems therefore 
that she had in Urtsun a role similar to the one held by f’estak among the northern 
Kalasha, and according to Morgenstierne (1951: 164) the two goddesses were actually 
identified (11). She lacked, however, a specific place of worship in the valley. Rituals 
in her honour were celebrated in various places with offerings of ghee and cheese, 
and goats were at times sacrificed in her name. 

Apart from these well-known gods, two more supernatural beings were mentioned 
by the son of Chanlu. Of the first, Sipan'u, we learned only the name; and about 
the second one, KumF di, we were only told that it lived on Tirich Mir although not 
a pharian (2). In a fragment of a myth told by Chanlu (Morgenstierne 1951: 186) 
she is said to be the mother of Mon. According to Jettmar (1986: 153) 'Kumrai/Krumai 
is а Kamdesh (Kati) goddess equated (? conflated) with Kshumai (Robertson 1896: 
381, Krumai = Shumai), also "Mother of Mon" and mistress of Tirich Mir mountain 


(11) Parkes however sees "little evidence of any real identity between these deities’ (Jones & Parkes 
1984: 1166). 

(2) Pherien are the mountain spirits feared and respected by all Chitralis; cf. Hussam-ul-Mulk 
1974c, and Schomberg 1938: 235-39. 
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in Chitral’. Krumai's connection with Tirich Mir is testified also by Robertson (1974: 
411), but Palwal (quoted by Jettmar 1986: 78) suggests instead that Kshumai, the 
goddess of vegetation, and the mountain goddess Krumay who lives on Tirich Mir, 
should be kept separate. Be as it may, the interesting point for us in this context 
is that Кит ai is a divinity of ancient Kafiristan and not one peculiar to Urtsun. Places 
of worship dedicated to Kushumai, however, exist in Rumbur and Bumburet as well 
(Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 42; Loude 1980: 54-55). The Kalasha of those valleys consider 
her a Nuristani goddess but, curiously enough, according to a Kati hymn she appears 
as à Kalasha woman (Morgenstierne 1951: 175). Both groups therefore see her as 
a goddess coming from somewhere else. For Jettmar she seems like 'an alien and 
ambivalent guest in the Kafir pantheon' (1986: 77); he wonders whether she could 
be a deity of Dardic provenance and also raises the question of a possible pre-Indo- 
European connection (1986: 78). In the oral tradition of Rumbur concerning her no 
mention is made — to our knowledge — of Tirich Mir аз her abode. 

The phari’an mentioned above are known in Urtsun by the Kam (13) term vetr 
(Robertson 1974: 412), but the Kalasha one — s'wêi — is equally understood. A kid 
used to be sacrificed to them on certain occasions, and tbe meat was eaten while the 
bones were burned to ashes. This type of sacrifice is still done among the non-Muslim 
Kalasha of today and the reason why the bones are burned is that the offering is held 
to be so pure that no part of it must be left to birds and animals. 

Like the other Kalasha valleys, Urtsun had its deh’ar (deb'al in the local dialect) 
(Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 21-31; Loude 1980: 18-19; $йрег 1963), who fell in a 
trance during rituals to communicate with gods and fairies. Khan, Sumura, Santur 
and Azermalik were mentioned to us as the last ones. A daughter of the latter was 
given in marriage to a man from Birir and was still alive, and unconverted, in 1989. 
Apart from Sumura, who died unconverted, the others embraced Islam before their 
death. 

One thing to note at the end of this brief survey of holy places, supernatural 
beings and religious functionaries in Urtsun, is that the shrines of the Kalasha gods 
were both located on the crest not far from the village, while the gods ‘imported’ from 
ancient Kafiristan, were worshipped down in the valley outside that area. This different 
spacial disposition would be consistent with their external origin. 


(7) The Kam аге an ethnic group of the lower Bashgal valley. Colonel G.S. Robertson, the only 
European to spend a long time in Kafiristan before its forced conversion, lived for several months in 
their main village, Kamdesh. The Kalasha call them Kashtia, although this term would seem to apply 
better to the Kashtan tribe living just west of Kamdesh (Robertson 1974: 77). The Kam speak Kameviri, 
classified by Morgenstierne (1974: 4) as part of the Kati group of the Kafiri languages. They were forcibly 
converted to Islam with the other Kafir tribes of Afghanistan in 1895-96 by Amir Abdur Rahman Khan. 
The Kalesha of Chitral, left on the British side of the border by the famous Durand line, escaped conversion. 
Kafiristan was then re-named Nuristan, Land-of-Light. For an account of these events see Jones 
1974a: 2-20. 
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Women in Urtsun 


Women, as mentioned, had no access to the shrines of the male gods but we were 
told that — unlike among present-day non-Muslims —they were allowed to eat the 
meat of the he-goats sacrificed there. In the three northern valleys, actually, women 
often do eat the meat of male goats killed at the shrines, but a special sacrifice 

(onfesmar’at) must be subsequently performed as an amend. The absence of this 
restriction could be a hint of a slight difference in the position of women between 
Urtsun and the present-day Kalasha valleys. Like in ancient Kafiristan (Klimburg 1983; 
Robertson 1974: 646), also, the famous funerary effigies (gand'ali in the Urtsun dialect) 
could be carved for women as well, provided the required feasts were given. Апа 
finally, while today in the unconverted valleys the drum is played only at-a man’s funeral 
feast, in Urtsun it was played upon the death of а woman as well. 

This obviously doesn’t mean that the female sex was not considered impure. It 
was so all through ancient Kafiristan (Jettmar 1986: 39; Klimburg 1976: 482-83). 
We described the site of the haf ali where women had to spend seven days during 
menstruation and thirty days when they gave birth to a child. Unfortunately we could 
not ascertain whether the division of labour between the sexes was like the one found 
among the Kalasha (Alb. Cacopardo 1985: 710; Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1989: 317) 
or rather like the much less equitable one typical of the Bashgal valley (Robertson 
1974: 530). 

The female costume differed from the one worn in Birir, Bumburet, and Rumbur. 
The women of Urtsun, in fact, did not wear the richly ornamented kup'as nor the 
Sulur (49). Their place was taken by the p’adek, a piece of simply embroidered white 
cotton material that covered the top of the head and continued at the back down the 
neck; it was fastened under the chin with two thin cords of the same material. Ап 
old non-Muslim woman from Urtsun by the name of Mranzi — the daughter of 
Azermalik dehar mentioned above — gave us the opportunity, in Birir; to see and 
photograph what is probably the last example of this head-dress (fig. 16). She still 
wore it under her JuZutr. The same woman was interviewed and photographed by 
Karl Wutt (1976: 158-59). The p’adek seems to be quite similar to the cotton cap 
described by Robertson (1974: 511-12) worn by the Kam women “on all occasions 
except at particular festivals and religious ceremonies, when the peculiar horned head- 
dress is used’. On such occasions, the horned head-dress (Robertson 1974: 513; Jones 
1983) could very well have been used in Urtsun as well, as our informants usually 


(14) The tu? wiris а woollen band several centimeters wide that circles the head and continues down 
the back almost to the waist. It is ornamented with cowrie shells, beads, buttons and little metal bells. 
The Kxp'as is а wide woollen strip that covers the head and continues down the back. It is completely 
covered with cowrie shells in its upper part and sdorned like the sus"wir in its lower one. It is worn 
on top of the xf utr that is never omitted, while the kwp'ass can be put aside when so desired. 
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Fig. 16 - Birir: Mranzi, the old woman 
born in Urtsun wearing the p’aéek. In her 
left hand she holds her susutr that she took 
off to allow the photograph to be taken. 
She always wears it on top of the p’aéek. 





recognized it by our description. The rest of the female attire was reportedly quite 
similar to what is seen today in the unconverted valleys: the dark woollen сеи held 
by the pa апа the numerous necklaces. But since women, like their Kam neighbours, 
apparently wore woollen leggings that would have been useless with the long c'ez, 
it is possible that the much shorter Kam budz’un (Robertson 1974: 510) had actually 
taken the place of the Kalasha robe. 


The Cycle of Yearly Festivals 


When we enquired about the ancient festivals, some informants recalled only 
Chaumos, Joshi, Prhun and Mrawa. The latter seems to be a celebration peculiar to 
Urtsun unless it is the same as the Marnma festival described by Robertson (1974: 
587) that was held at about the same time of the year, in early spring. А possibly 
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complete list of the pre-islamic festivals was however given to us by Mahmad Islam, 
the son of Chanlu, but due to our limited knowledge of the language and to the imperfect 
memory or to a sense of shame of our informant, we coudn't ascertain the details of 
the rituals involved and whether they followed the same patterns described by Robertson 
(1974: 578-95) and analysed by Jettmar (1986: 102-109). All we know about most 
of them amounts to little more than their name and time of celebration. The list, 
apart from the properly Kalasha festivals, is almost identical to the one given by 
Robertson (1974: 578) for the Bashgal valley. The New Year festival of Gishe 
(ibid.: 583) is missing because Chaumos has taken its place. The two festivals 
however, had several common elements (cf. Aug. Cacopardo 1985; Alb. & Aug. 
Cacopardo 1989; Jettmar 1986: 103; Kristiansen 1974: 18-20; Loude & Lièvre 1984; 
Robertson 1974: 583). 

Срантоѕ was held at the time of the winter solstice and lasted several days. 
The drum was played like in Birir and, like in that valley, belief in Balimah'in — the 
god that visits Rumbur and Bumburet in the holiest days of the festival (Aug. Cacopardo 
1985: 740; Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1989: 324; Hussam-ul-Mulk 1974b: 81; Loude 
& Liévre 1984: 262; Schomberg 1938: 184; Wazir Ali Shah 1974b: 78) — did not 
exist. Initiation rituals (gosn’ik) were performed: goats were sacrificed in the houses, 
and like in Birir only the initiates had to go through the 'blood baptism' of 
ist’ongas (12). The clue of the celebration was the collective sacrifice at Mahand’el’s 
altar where several he-goats were killed (apparently in the name of Mror), followed 
by the great nocturnal procession with the torches and the dance around the bonfire 
still performed today in the three unconverted valleys (Aug. Cacopardo 1985: 746; 
Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1989: 325-26; Loude & Liévre 1984: 286-90). One of our 
informants had a vague memory of this procession, in which he remembered the people 
calling 'jave', a cry that is not heard in any of the unconverted valleys today. The 
Chaumos of Urtsun seems altogether quite similar to the Birir one, and differing in 
the same respects from the winter solstice festival of Bumburet and Rumbur. 

After Chaumos, the other festivals followed, according to Chanlu’s son, in the 
order indicated below: 


Virion; Р 
Mrawa, when the snow begins to melt; 
Tasker, 


Duba; 


(7) sst’onges is a ritual of purification strictly limited to males: a kid is sacrificed and its blood is 
partly thrown on a juniper fire and partly sprinkled on the faces of the participants. In Rumbur and 
Bumburet all males must undergo this ritual at least once a year during Chewmeos. In Birir the ritual 
is performed in a slightly different way and during Chexos only young boys that have just been initiated 
must undergo it. 
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‘Ajindra, when the apricots put out their buds; a cow and a bullock were sacrificed 
in the name of Mror at Pimar-ta; 

Dare, when the first cheese is made; 

Patili, when the mulberries are ripe; 

Josbi; 

Mrachwaki, in late spring; 

Munzilau, held in summer; 

Nilor, when the grapes are ripe; 

Uchao. 


The names of all these festivals appear in Robertson’s list, with the exception 
of Chaumos, Mrawa, Joshi, Mrachwaki and Uchao. These are Kalasha festivities while 
the rest had been adopted in Urtsun under the influence of the Bashgal Kafirs. Chaumos, 
Joshi and Uchao are well known Kalasha festivals still celebrated in Rumbur, Bumburet 
and Birir, and well described by several researchers (1°). Mrachwaki, on the contrary 
has never been described. It is celebrated when mulberries are ripe and barley is being 
reaped in the fields. In Birir it involves a ritual in a place sacred to the god Grimon 
during which two he-goats are sacrificed and cheese is pooled and subsequently shared 
by the men who then perform a ritual dance holding walnut branches in their hands, 
for the protection of grapes and walnuts against crows, bears and locusts. Dances 
continuing deep into the night are held for the next six days, with the participation 
of women, near the village of Gurul. Two weeks after Mrachwaki, the goat herds 
leave for the summer pastures. 

In spite of the absence of Grimon, the celebration might have followed in Urtsun 
a similar pattern; according to our informant, however, there were only three days 
of dancing (17). 

Mrawa, as mentioned, might be a festival peculiar to Urtsun as it is not celebrated 
in the three unconverted valleys, nor is it mentioned by Robertson among the festivals 
of pre-islamic Bashgal. Our informants also expressly denied its presence in Jinjeret 
Kuh. It is celebrated when the snow begins to melt, which means roughly early March, 
when the Marnma festival took place іп Bashgal (Robertson 1974: 587-88). The little 
we know about Mrawa, however, makes it difficult to ascertain whether the two names 
actually referred to the same celebration. No mention was made to us of the special 
role played by the women who, in Robertson’s account, lead ritual activities all through 


(®) For Chesemos сї. Aug. Cacopardo 1985; Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1989; Loude & Lièvre 1984; 
Wutt 1983. For Joshi, Loude 1980: 79-90; Morgenstierne 1947; Schomberg 1938: 53-67; Siiger 1956: 
24-26, 1974: 87-92. For Ucb«o, Loude & Lièvre 1987: 196-203. 

(17) According to Jean-Yves Loude and Viviane Lièvre (letter dated 19.7.90) 'Mrachwaki Joshi’ is 
celebrated in Rumbur and, Bumburet as well, about 10 days after the great Joshi. But only if “there 

is much wind and mulberries аге late to ripen'. No further detail is included in their data. 
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the festival. We were only told that the community gathered in the nkh’ini where 
а dance took place after an abundant meal during which a lot of wine was consumed. 

Although other informants recalled the Prubn, that is now celebrated only in Birir 
(cf. Loude & Lièvre 1984: 76-78; Loude & Lièvre 1987: 206-17; Lines 1988: 224-32; 
Palwal 1974b), this festival was not mentioned by the son of Chanlu. According to 
him it was identical with the Nilor (called Nik in Bashgal) that actually took place 

y at the same time of the year. Dances were held for four days and two 
bud'alaq (18) appeared on the last one. Nothing of the sort is mentioned in 
Robertson's brief account of the Nilu he observed in Kamdesh. But, as Nilor — like 
the Pruhn in Birir — was celebrated in Urtsun when the grapes are ready to be reaped, 
it could very well be that in this valley a Bashgali name was occasionally given to a 
distinctive Kalasha festival, as is the Pruhn. 

Comparing our list of festivals with the one given by Robertson for Bashgal, we 
note that — apart from Gicbe replaced by Chaumos — only Gerdulow and Dizanedu 
are missing, while the Kalasha festivals discussed above have been added. АП the 
minor Kalasha festivities present in the northern valleys (Aug. Cacopardo 1974: 127-31) 
were replaced here by Bashgali ones, and only the greater ones were retained. Like 
our description of the divinities and our remarks concerning women and their costume, 
this brief survey of cyclical religious events shows a merging of two (closely related) 
cultures — the Kam and the Kalasha — that is a distinctive trait of Urtsun. Some 
light on this remarkable fusion can be shed by an analysis of the oral tradition concerning 
the “origin of the community. 


Legends and Myths of tbe Urtsun Community 


Oral tradition in Urtsun relates that the first ancestor came from Arabia and 
belonged to the Quraish, the tribe in which Prophet Mohammad was born. A similar 
tradition existed also among the Kam (Robertson 1974: 158) and is still alive in many 
parts of Nuristan (Dupree 1974: xviii); it can be seen as an attempt of the non-Muslim 
tribes to raise their status in the eyes of their Muslim neighbours (19). 

According to some informants, three brothers actually came from Arabia to settle, 
one at Piwat in the Pittigal valley (tributary of the Bashgal), one in Birir, and one 
in Urtsun. Such a legend would explain, in the eyes of the people, the many cultural 
ties between the three communities. In one version the apical ancestor — by the name 


(15) Bud'aleg, according to local accounts quite popular among the Muslims, wes the name given 
to a chosen shepherd who, after a long summer of sexual abstinence in the mountain pastures, was given 
on the last day of the festival the right to make love to any woman he desired. This tradition, however, 
seems to have altogether disappeared in Birir. 

(19) According to Dupree (ibtd.), it. was encouraged by ‘the religious strong arm of Abdur Rahman’ 
to speed up conversions. 
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of Arab — first went to Bumburet and settled in the village of Batrik where he built 
а defensive tower — that no longer exists — known as Arab kot. There his son 
Kamkarwa was born, who subsequently settled in Birir where his wife gave birth to 
Dumak, the father of Merak fróm whom all the Kalasha of Urtsun are descended. 
According to Mahmad Islam, the son of Chanlu, Kamkarwa was not born in Bumburet 
but migrated there from the Bashgal valley and was himself a Кат while his wife was 
Kalasha. Whatever the place of origin of the apical ancestor, informants agree on 
the circumstances that brought Merak to leave Birir: in a quarrell with the people 
of that valley, Merak killed two men and seeked refuge in Urtsun that ‘belonged’ to 
his maternal uncle, Mahu, who subsequently gave it to him in heritage. There he settled 
and his off-spring still populate the valley. Apparently these events took place when 
the Reis dinasty was in power in Chitral and Dumak himself was killed by the Mehtar's 
men who fought for seven years against the Kalasha in Birir. This is not quite consistent 
with the genealogy we collected (fig. 17) as only ten generations separate today's adults 
from Dumak, while the Reis were ousted by the Katur in 1570 (Afzal Khan 1975: 
13). It is quite possible however that some steps have been left out by our informants 
as the process of conversion generally tends to weaken genealogical memory (cf. Alb. 
Cacopardo 1991). 

Altogether the only certain fact that emerges from these legendary events is that 
the connection between Birir, Urtsun and the Bashgal valley is a very ancient one. 
Or, at least, so it is perceived by the people. Incidentally we might note that the 
southern Kalasha valleys seem to be influenced by the Bashgal culture more than the 
two northern ones. | 

Oral tradition also relates that, before Merak's arrival, Urtsun was inhabited by 
a different group, but it is not clear whether or not these people spoke Kalashamandr. 
They are remembered as being wealthy to the point of using whole cheeses and the 
round bread cakes called ёй оті in the game of aluts (9). Dalmak was the name of 
their leading elder. One day they heard a voice asking: “Їз this food for you or for 
your sons?’; their reply, ‘For us’, caused their doom. The angered gods eliminated 
them at once. The legend — a version of which has been published by Hussam-ul- 
Mulk (1974a: 27) — could be seen as evoking a situgtion in which the elders had 
somehow acquired the power of witholding some of the food produce from the young: 
— their sons — giving rise to the first type of social stratification as theorized by 
Meillassoux (1981: 31-62). Ánd the reaction of the gods would issue from the Kalasha 
hostility towards differentials of power and concentration of wealth, fully expressed 
in their system of distributive feasts (21). But these issues will be dealt with elsewhere. 


(20) The game of 4м; is described by Robertson (1974: 611) as being ‘exactly like quoits, flat stones 
being used instead of the quoit’. 

(21) For feasts of merit among the Kalasha cf. Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 126-61; Alb. & Aug. 
Cacopardo 1977; Darling 1979; Loude & Lièvre 1984: 113-46 and 164-71; Parkes 1983: 483-503. 
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Fig 17 - Geneaology of the Kalasha of Urtsun. Some steps are probably missing and not all the branches 
are brought down to the living. 
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Our aim here is only to connect our data to trace a first, even if uncomplete, picture 
of the Urtsun culture. : 

Another myth, that in Hussam-ul-Mulk's version (1974a: 28) is connected to the 
one just related, says that one evening the women found an old man sitting by the 
place where they had gone to collect water. All of them started to throw rocks at 
him. Only а widow invited him home. She gave him water to wash and good food. 
Before suddenly disappearing the old man revealed that an earthquake was going to 
shake the valley that night and told her not to go out of her house. He had a two- 
headed stick she was to look for, after the disaster: where the stick was found, an 
offering was to be made to the gods. The next morning the widow woke up to find 
all houses but her's completely destroyed. Аз she looked out, from the mouth of the 
Paitasun valley where the village once stood she saw a man riding a horse on the crest 
of the rock that dominates Urtsun. With a sword he was slashing at the mountain 
of Grompisht that today still shows a great cleft. But she had come out of the house 
before the given time; a chip of rock hit her in the face and she lost one of her eyes. 

This is as far as our informant went, but in Hussam-ul-Mulk we find the rest 
of the story (19742). A raiding party from Viron (another name for the Parun valley) 
arrived to find the village destroyed, except that one house. But the. widow was hiding 
with her child. Two men were left behind to find out what happened, while the war 
party turned back. One of them eventually found the widow, took her as his wife 
and decided to settle in Urtsun. She told him about the stick she had been told to 
look for by the mysterious old man and, after a long search, they found it on a saddle 
of a ridge. А small goat is sacrificed there annually. 

Hussam-ul-Mulk doesn't locate geographically this place, but there's good reason 
to believe that the saddle mentioned is the one where Mabarnd'el s shrine used to stand, 
on the rocky crest of Grompisht, even if the rituals performed there were much more 
complex than the one described. The saddle in the ridge could also very well be 
the cleft opened in the rock by the rider seen — in our version — by the widow 
when she first looked out of her house. The two versions — given by informants 
who were father and son — complete each other. It is worth mentioning that a similar 
legend — concerning а widow and her child as the only ones saved from a catastrophe 
because of the respect they showed to the gods — is still told in Birir (Aug. Cacopardo 
1974: 57; Hussam-ul-Mulk 1974b; Loude & Lièvre 1988: 214) and it accounts for 
the origins of part of the lineages that populate that valley. In Birir's version the 
woman and her child come from Majam in the Bashgal valley, while in the Urtsun 
myth it is the husband of the woman who arrives from the Parun valley. The point 
is that the cultural connection with ancient Kafiristan is again highlighted in both 
versions. 

The interweaving of the Kalasha and Kam culture is further shown by the other 
myths told by Chanlu to Hussam-ul-Mulk (19748). They are all of Nuristani origin 
and one is a version of the famous one concerning the disappearence of the sun and 


the moon well known throughout Kafiristan, related and commented by various scholars 
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(Budruss 1960: 204; 1974; Edelberg 1972: 47-54; Edelberg & Jones 1979: 122-24; 
Jettmar 1974: 40-41; Lentz 1974; Robertson 1974: 387). 

If legends and myths express the fusion of the two neighbouring cultures — a 
fusion that had reached in Urtsun a depth unknown to the other two southern valleys 
of Birir and Jinjeret Kuh — it is the analysis of the social organization of the community 
that will help us to explain it. 


Elements of Political and Social Organization 


Today the Kalasha are no longer the only inhabitants of Urtsun. Small groups 
of different ethnic stock have immigrated in the valley in the course of the years. 
Our data concerning the population are not fully reliable as they are not based on 
а census but on figures given by informants with the only help of their memory. The 
numbers given, moreover, varied according to informants. We give here below a 
possible distribution of ethnic groups in Urtsun. Even if the figures are only 
hypothetical, they can give an idea of the ethnical composition of the population: 


Kalasha 170 households 
Pathan 55 households 
Kho 15 households 
Gujur 3 households 


Plus an unspecified number of 'Mohajir', Afghan refugees immigrated during the 
war. They are mostly Kam people from lower Bashgal; the same ones whose long- 
lasting connection with the Kalasha we are presently discussing. But even in the past, 
as we shall see, the population of Urtsun was not completely homogeneous. 

Political processes enfold today within the administrative frame of a modern State 
like Pakistan, but the internal rules have apparently undergone little change. As in 
the past, decisions are taken by an informal assembly called jirga. At least one elder 
from each lineage (see below) usually participates, but it is open to all concerned. Issues 
of common interest are discussed, like the cutting and selling of the valley's timber 
or the construction of the road. In the course of the assembly requests to be made 
to the government are decided. Disputes are examined and criminal cases are also 
discussed. In the first instance a solution might be reached through tbe elders' efforts, 
and the matter settled there and then. ORE BIGE aroile ê thodissute 
brought to government authorities. Altogether the political structure — that can hardly 
be defined as such — seems to be of the typical Kalasha type. In Urtsun we have 
a society without chiefs where political influence is exerted by a number of elders of 
recognized authority (gad'e:ri). Institutionalized political roles do not exist apart from 
that of “member” elected to the local Council, a role created by the Pakistani 
Administration. 
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In the past, however, there was a category of magistrates called with the Kam 
term ure (Robertson 1974: 435-37; Strand 1974: 61). These were the men appointed 
yearly among the non-Muslim tribes (Jones 1974a: 40, 1974b: 45) to supervise 
agricultural affairs and especially to make sure that fruits were not picked before the 
appointed time. The Kalasha of Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir call them roi (Loude 
& Liévre 1984: 78; 1987: 207) and they still appoint them every year. 

Like in the other Kalasha valleys (AIb. Cacopardo 1974: 10-20; 1985: 715; Alb. 
& Aug. Cacopardo 1989: 318; Loude 1980: 67; Loude & Lièvre 1984: 52; Parkes 
1983: 373 ff.) and like in Nuristan (Edelberg & Jones 1979: 45; Jones 1974a: 40-41; 
Robertson 1974: 535; Strand 1974a: 51-56), the community was divided in a number 
of exogamous patrilineal lineages. Their members called each other М4Ь#ё. In the 
northern valleys the urdu word kam is now used to designate this agnatic group. Unlike 
in the Eastern area (cf. Alb. Cacopardo 1991) these lineages still exist today in Urtsun 
and, although only a few elders are able to trace their descent up to the apical ancestor 
Merak, all Kalasha know to which one they belong. 

The lineage is no longer an exogamic group — as the Kalasha rule forbidding 
marriage between agnates that had a common ancestor within seven generation (Alb. 
Cacopardo 1974: 16; Loude & Lièvre 1984: 87; Parkes 1983: 518-26 and 1988: 640; 
Siiger 1956: 16) has been abandoned for the Muslim one allowing marriage between 
close relatives — but it has kept other important functions. The lineage for example 
contributes to the bridewealth paid to a wife's father and helps its members when 
they have to pay fines or when they find themselves otherwise in distress. It is possible 
also that — as is the case in Rumbur (Parkes 1988: 643) — they still play a role in 
the system of exploitation of the high pastures that belong to the community (22), 
unlike the land which is privately owned, just as it happens in the three unconverted 
valleys (Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 5-7; 1985: 115- 16; Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1989: 318; 
Parkes 1983: 42-70). 

Seven agnatic lineages exist in Urtsun. Their genealogical depth is of about five 
generations and each is named after an apical ancestor (fig. 17): 


Chiknadari, Kutasidari, 

Bijatdari (or Jashdari), Dramesdari, 

Nadaidari, Grokdari (or Tapokdari), 
Sharwadari. 


Five of these trace descent from Merak, while the Grokdari and the Sharwadari 
are not Kalasha. Their genealogy was unknown to our informants but their origins 


(2) Further research could establish whether the system of co-operative farming known as peleto ' 
among the Kalasha, (Parkes 1983: 124-43; Parkes 1988: 643-44) and practiced by the Nuristanis as well 
(Edelberg & Jones 1979: 83; Nuristani 1973) is still in use; but, upon first enquiry the term strangely 
appears to be unknown. 
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are well remembered. The Grokdari have come from Kamdesh about three generations 
ago. The name of this lineage indeed appears in the list of ‘clans’ given by Robertson 
(1974: 85). The Garakdari — as he writes — were one of the largest and more important 
lineages of the Kam. The Urtsun branch was apparently formed by a group of Kam 
men who took Kalasha women as wives; Kamviri is still their language but they speak 
Kalashamandr аз well. Most Kalasha in Urtsun, on the other hand, are quite familiar 
with Kamviri. 

The Sharwadari immigrated from Waigal about six generations ago, well after 
Merak's arrival; they have lost their original tongue and have adopted Kalashamandr. 
These two lineages lived in Grompisht with the five Kalasha ones and were well 
integrated in the community. They participated in the religious festivals and their 
dwellings in the old village were apparently not grouped in a specific area. 

The unexpected presence of a Waigali lineage deserves some remarks. Edelberg 
& Jones (1979: 17) have recorded in Waigal an oral tradition mentioning the existence 
of a branch of that tribe in Chitral. This might be seen as confirming Kalasha oral 
tradition (Morgenstierne 1932: 51) of a migration of the Kalasha from the south to 
the Waigal valley and finally to Chitral. But the group referred to could indeed be 
just the Waigali clan still living in Urtsun and not the Kalashamun speakers whose 
descendants now inhabit the unconverted valleys. Some doubts are thus cast on 
historical reconstructions based on that oral tradition (Loude & Lièvre 1984: 34; Siiger 
1956: 54-35; 1963: 302). The question of Kalasha expansion and migrations, however, 
shall be discussed in the third part of this work once all our data have been presented. 
Our concern here is the organization of Urtsun society. 

Among the Kam minority there were three or four households of b'ari (25). These 
constitute a caste of artisan-slaves not found today in Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir 
but quite characteristic of Nuristani societies (Edelberg & Jones 1979: 102; Jones 1974a: 
94-102; Robertson 1974: 99-103). The P'ari, like in Nuristan, were carpenters, wood- 
carvers (fig. 18), blacksmiths and leather-workers; they did also some domestic chores 
like carrying grains to the mills. Like in the Bashgal valley (Robertson 1974: 469-70) 
they were the drum-players at festivals. Their women were weavers. They wove 
woollen garments for the community using a Kalasha loom, which differs from the 
Nuristani one (Alb. Cacopardo 1985: 714; Edelberg & Jones 1979: pictures 30-31; 
Robertson 1974: 544). These slave-artisans did not own herds nor land. They produced 
food for their needs working in fields given to them on the basis of a contract called 


(2) The b'eri are not to be confused with the bb' gire of Bumburet and Вігіг. Bb'eis became those 
who violated the exogamic rule by marrying an agnate related within five generations of descent from 
а common ancestor (those who married an agnate related between five and seven generations were called 
mF aka and considered less impure than the b5'eirs). They were considered impure, did not take part 
in religious ceremonies and generally formed a class of outcasts that were the first to convert to Islam. 
We could not ascertain whether or not bb'eins existed in Urtsun as well. To our knowledge there is 
no indication of a connection between the bari of Nuristan and violations of exogamic rules. 
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Fig. 18 - An old tomb near the path at the bottom of Bramlu kui. The carvings are in the Bashgal 

style and are probably the work of one of the Pari artisans immigrated from Kamdesh. A similar, 

but more richly decorated one, was photographed by Edelberg in Parun in 1953 (Edelberg & Jones 

1979: picture 134). Tombs like this one are not found in the three unconverted valleys. We 
were told that it belonged to a Muslim. It stood alone. 


som’en, an agreement akin to share-cropping that provided for an equal division of 
grains and fodder between owner and worker (Parkes 1983: 64). The b'ari did not 
intermarry with the rest of the population and were usually kept at a distance. Other 
members of the community would not share a meal with them and — to this day — 
if someone is seen eating alone the standard comment is ‘аге you a ba 7i to eat all by 
vourself?'. 

The presence of this lower caste of artisan-slaves is an element of social stratification 
unknown at present in Rumbur, Bumburet, and Birir. It is a type of stratification, 
however, quite different from the one found in historical European or other centralized 
societies. The relevant difference is in the sizes of the social classes. While in stratified 
societies we usually find a small elite ruling over a vast majority belonging to a lower 
class, in Urtsun — as in Nuristan (Edelberg & Jones 1979: 105; Jones 1974a: 95; 
Robertson 1974: 102) — the opposite is the case. Here the great majority of the 
population belonged to the upper class (differentiated as it was, cf. Robertson 1974: 
85) while only about 1096 of the families were members of the lower one. The boundary 
between the two groups was maintained by the rule forbidding intermarriage. 
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In Urtsun, like in the other non-Muslim communities, marriage involged the 
payment of bridewealth. Among the Kalasha of today, this consists mainly of household 
implements, guns and money. In Urtsun instead, as was the case among the Kam 
(Robertson 1974: 535), livestock was given. The custom of wife elopment (a/as’tn) 
— studied by Parkes in Rumbur (1983: 546-600) — existed in Urtsun as well; but 
the compensation payment, according to one informant, was not the double of the 
bridewealth as in Birir, Bumburet and Rumbur (Borriello 1974: 158; Loude & Lièvre 
1984: 102; Parkes 1988: 641) but a fixed amount of 24 cows whatever the wealth 
given by the abandoned husband. 

Today, in the three unconverted valleys the long process of marriage is sometimes 
completed by a great feast offered by the father of the bride to the whole population 
of the valley. Such a feast, called sari’ek (Borriello 1974: 165-88; Darling 1979: 97-105; 
Loude & Lièvre 1984: 108-10; Parkes 1983: 545), involves a massive distribution of 
food that brings a return in prestige and is therefore a part of the complex system 
of ‘merit feasting’ of the Kalasha (cf. fn. 21). 

Although sari’ek were apparently not given in Urtsun, the institution of ‘merit 
feasting' certainly existed there as well. The only title of rank recalled by our main 
informant was that of /e-moc, acquired through the killing of enemies (Fussman & 
Abhari 1983: 192; Palwal 1974a: 64; Strand 1974b: 57). Upon returning from the 
successful raid, the brave was met by the women who threw handfuls of wheat grains 
at him, like in the ritual described by Robertson (1974: 570), by Azar (Morgenstierne 
1933: 202), in the text X published by Fussman & Abhari (bid.), and in one of the 
Kati texts published by Morgenstierne (1968: 536). A celebration then followed and 
subsequently the community was feasted by the victorious warrior with the meat of a 
certain number of male goats. А /e-moc acquired the right — denied to commoners — 
to sit on a chair outside his house (24). 

Another position of rank, however, did exist even if our informant did not mention 
the corresponding title which we can assume was, as among the Kam, mu mot (Motamedi 
1983; Palwal 1974a: 66; Strand 1974b: 58). It was acquired by feast-giving. The 
feasts involved the distribution of prescribed amounts of wheat-flour, ghee, cheese 
and meat. Their names are the same ones used in Rumbur, Bumburet and Birir, even 
if they might have been carried out in a slightly different way. The giver of a biram'or 
would sacrifice twenty male goats and distribute enough ghee and cheese to feed the 
whole valley. The same amounts were apparently given for a sarug’o, but here a live 
goat had to be given to each household as well. People engaged in these accomplishments 


(24) While Palwal's (19749) and seemingly Fussman's (1983: 202) data agree with ours, according 
to Motamedi (1983) this privilege was given to those who had attained the rank of psnt-moc and according 
to Robertson to those who held the title of wir (1974: 472). ош MEC d 
giving, a comparison between the two is beyong the scope of tbe present article. a 
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were called, according to our informant, Kaneash; which would support Robertson's 
(1974: 418) interpretation as opposed to Strand's (1974b: 58) (?). 

Feasts were given also for the erection of the funerary effigies (gad aE): the family 
of the deceased had to offer two banquets for the whole community. In the first one 
the people were treated with ghee and cheese, in the second one with meat. Fifteen 
or twenty male goats were usually killed for such a feast. Larger quantities of food 
were required for a mounted effigy. These imposing statues in Rumbur can only be 
erected for a giver of a Xarug'o, a great feast (Darling 1979: 105-15; Parkes 1983: 490-95) 
involving the distribution of 30 or 60 cows (or their equivalent in goats) that gives 
the right to a single headed horse in the first case and a double headed one in the 
second case (Alb. & Aug. Cacopardo 1977: 114; Loude & Lièvre 1984: 171; Parkes 
1983: 493) — but we couldn't ascertain whether the same was true in Urtsun as well. 
In Rumbur and Bumburet, a giver of such a feast after his death was remembered 
also by a small wooden effigy perched on a pole supported on a square stone pedestal 
about one meter high. These effigies are called gundur'ik and were usually placed near 
the villages. Urtsun had several of them and Robertson mentions them in his book 
(1974: 651). 

The gand' ali, as mentioned, were not kept in the cemeteries like in Rumbur and 
Bumburet (Alb. Cacopardo 1974: 137; Loude 1987: 11), but just outside the village 
like in Birir. Аз in ancient Kafiristan, they were erected for women as well. 

In the rank system of Urtsun, we have Bashgali titles and feasts with Kalasha 
names. А blend of cultural traits already found in the other spheres of culture we 
have examined. But it is in the social organization we have just briefly described, 
we believe, that the roots of the cultural synthesis peculiar to Urtsun are to be found. 
The presence of the two Nuristani lineages shows that an integration had been 
accomplished not only between cultural elements, but between ethnic groups as well. 

The close contact with the Bashgal valley, however, was to play a significant role 


in the process of conversion that we now come to examine. 


Tbe conversion of Urtsun 


The generation that converted to Islam is that of the parents of present-day elders. 
According to a Kho mullah of Urtsun it was his own father, Seyid Jalal Bukhari, who 
converted the valley. Jalal Bukhari was a Kho from Orghoch who moved to Nagar 
where the local prince — Mir Aidar at the time —offered him a piece of land and 


(7) to Robertson ‘Kemeash’ is а term designating the aspirants to the rank of Jest, while 
Strand — on the basis of his material — asserts that it ‘only denotes the kind of feast in which animals 
were slaughtered in the afternoon and consumed the next morning’. For further references on this term 
see Jettmar 1986: 157. According to Strand (1974b: 58), Robertson also uses erroneously the term Jast 
that really means ‘leader’ while the rank is that of mau-woc. 
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asked him to stay and preach in his mosque. In Nagar he met one Salam-din (75) of 
the Nadaidari lineage, the first Muslim of Urtsun, who asked him to come to his valley 
to convert his people. Jalal Bukhari accepted the invitation and gradually brought 
the whole valley to embrace Islam. At first he was alone in his efforts, but after some 
time he was joined by some Muslims from Swir who later became mullahs after following 
his teachings, and finally left Urtsun. One Mahmad Jan (27), who died about five years 
ago, was the first Kalasha mullah. 

If we consider the fact that a limited number of present-day elders were born 
non-Muslims, it follows that the process of conversion must have started sometime 
in the early Twenties. Morgenstierne (1932: 45) in 1929 found the old village of 
Grompisht still inhabited by the unconverted population, while some Muslims had 
settled at the bottom of the valley. He does not state whether these were immigrants, 
but it seems quite likely that some of them at least must have been Kalasha converts. 
Total conversion was not accomplished, however, possibly until the early Forties. The 
daughter of Azermalik deb'ar, as mentioned still living in Birir, remembered that when 
she left for her husband's house, there were still six or seven non-Muslim families 
in Urtsun, about twenty people. That was probably in the late Thirties. According 
to Hussam-ul-Mulk (1974a: 26), Chanlu — apparently the last non-Muslim of 
Urtsun — converted to Islam in 1938, but his own son Mahmad Islam gave us a 
somewhat later date. He said his family became Muslim when he was about twenty, 
only a few years before the advent of Pakistan. Upon conversion his father received 
some presents from the Mehtar Nasr-ul-Mulk: a horse and several yards of material 
for his family's new clothes. He died two years later. He had been an important 
man; he was an asak’al (a kind of tax-collector) for the Mehtar’s state and the office 
was subsequently taken up by his son Mahrnad Islam. Chanlu's family was among 
the most prominent of the valley and he probably enjoyed in pre-islamic society such 
a prestige that his conversion was delayed to the very end. 

According to all our informants in Urtsun, conversion took place peacefully, but 
in Birir we heard quite a different version of the event. While the Muslim Kalasha 
might have considered a forced conversion shameful, the non-Muslims of Birir had 
presumably no reason to hide the truth. Mranzi, the old woman mentioned above, 
born in the former valley and married in the latter, remembered frequent raids by 
converted Kam from Bashgal. War parties of several dozens armed men came to burn 
houses and stables, plunder livestock and kill all those who refused to embrace Islam. 
In one of these raids, she recalled, thirteen men and women were killed. 


(26) Unfortunately we did not ask Salam-din’s non-Muslim name, and that is maybe why he does 
not appear in our genealogy of the Nadaidari. He could be Shaiok or any one of the four sons of Merak. 
That's the generation that converted to Islam, but the names indicated are all non-Muslim names. Our 
genealogy goes down to the living only on Shaiok's side, and his two sons both have Muslim names. 
But we can be sure that Shaiok and his cousins all changed their names after conversion. 
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These were probably only the traditional raids already described by Robertson 
(1974: 573) now masked as holy war. Undoubtedly they played an important role 
in the conversion of Urtsun, which was probably influenced also, on the other hand, 
by the cultural ties connecting the valley to the Bashgal area. Great Kafiristan once 
conquered to Islam, the conversion of a peripheral centre like Urtsun was bound to 
follow, even if the connection with the Kalasha world to the north might have hindered 
it for a while. 

The peculiar mixed culture of Urtsun has thus only recently come to an end. 
It is therefore to regret that more research was not conducted there by scholars like 
Morgenstierne and Siiger or travellers like Schomberg, who visited Chitral at a time 
when it was still possible to gather in Urtsun precious material. А wealth of information 
useful not only for the knowledge of Kalasha culture — that can fortunately still be 
studied — but especially for a better understanding of the Kam culture that was still 
living in Urtsun three decades after the violent conversion of Kafiristan. 

However, a lot of work can still be done in this valley. Linguists will find a little 
known dialect of Kalasha alive and in use, and anthropologists will probably discover 
under the Islamic surface further traces of the pre-Muslim past we have been trying 
to unearth. 
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Brief Notes and 
Items for Discussion 


The First International Conference of Ossetic Studies 
by ШУА Биши 


Iranian Studies cover so wide and varied a range that in conferences devoted to them 
Ossetology never receives its fair share. It is a branch of Iranology that would fill by itself 
many а day of a conference, furthering insight through discussion of its peculiarities. Insight 
needs to be sharpened into the Alanic, Satmatian and Scythic origin of the Ossetes, into both 
the archaic and the innovatory festures of their language, and into their literature, both the 
modern and the remote. The modern, in the making ever since the Cyrillic notation of Ossetic 
established itself in the nineteenth century, has undeservedly attracted as yet little attention, 
except for the verses of Kosta Khetagurov (1859- 1906), a major poet. His audacious moulding 
of Ossetic into an evocative tool of pithy expression bears comparison, within Iranian, with 
the treatment of the Avestan language by Zoroaster, or that of the Persian by Hafez. The 
remote literature, on the other hand, has preserved a rich and partly age-old folkdoristic tradition, 
transmitted orally until its committal to print in the present century. Enshrined in it lies the 
ancient Nart Saga, much studied, it is true, in the last sixty years, but still very far from no 
longer intriguing its pursuers with olk problems. 

In such circumstances it is a pleasure to report that for the first time an International 
Conference devoted entirely to Ossetic studies was actually held, from 12 to 18 October 1991. 
The initiative was taken by Ossetologists who are themselves Ossetes, and the necessary 
sponsorship was provided, on a munificent scale, by the Moscow-based Company ‘Skif.under 
the leadership of its enlightened proprietor Aleksander Sergeyevich Soziyev 

Very appropriately the meeting place chosen was Vladikavkaz, the delightful capital city 
of North Ossetia. Many Ossetologists from other countries were thus able for the first time 
to meet and consult numerous colleagues to whom the Ossetic language and culture are native, 
in particular those engaged in the activities of the only two Research Institutes of Ossetic 
Studies in existence: that of Viadikavkaz itself, and that of Tskhinvali, from which important 
Ossetic cultural centre many scholars had arrived for the conference. Altogether the home 
scholars, and the participants assembled from Australia, Canada, England, France, Indie, 
Norway and the USA, as well as from Moscow, Kiev, Rostov-on-the-Don and Nalchik, 
amounted to about one hundred specialists. 

The papers delivered, and the discussions to which they gave rise, turned on topics of 
whose range tbe following selection will give an idea. 

The kurgans excavated in 1989-90 near Brut (northwest of Beslan in North Ossetia), and 
in 1969 elsewhere on the right bank of the river Terek, give rise to a distinction between 
Sarmato-Caucasian catacombs datable in the second to third centuries A.D., and catacombs 
built in the third to fifth centuries by Alans belonging to a later wave of settlement than the 
Alans who by the beginning of the Christian era began to appear in North Caucasia according 
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to written sources. This distinction, it was suggested, within the quincentennium in point, 
may be related to the linguistic difference between the two basic forms of present-day Ossetic 
speech: the archaic Digoron language surviving in everyday use only in the westernmost valleys 
of North Ossetia, and the Iron language with its less conservative vowel system, prevalent 
everywhere else in Ossetia. 

On the far side of the quincentennium matters of Scythian custom were discussed, including 
a pharmacological proposal arising from a verse in Nicander’s 'ААйф&ршхха, and a cultic- 
dynastic suggestion relating to the prophecy in the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. On . 
the near side of the quincentennium, down to late medieval times, problems of Alanic state 
organization and social structure were among those brought up for discussion, as well as an 
evaluation of the important Georgian chronicle Kartlis Tskbovreba. 

Beyond the Caucasus it was the westward push of Sarmatians and Alans into northern 
Italy, and further into France and Britain, reflected in the toponymy of those countries, and, 
at a later period, the migrations into Hungary of the Ossetes, known at that time under the 
name of Yassi, which formed the subject of papers arousing keen interest. 

. Nearer our own times, and relating to the very spot where the audience sat assembled, 
it was exhilarating to listen to an explanation, resting on eighteenth century documentation, 
of the. toponym Dzaudšigau, the native, Ossetic name of Vladikavkaz. 

^ Tobein Dzaud£iqau without devoting much time to the Ossetic language and its literature 
would have been unthinkable. Communications were included on phonetic and phonemic 
peculiarities of the language, on the partial adoption by it of Caucasian consonants, on 
loanwords, on word order, on the use of dialect idioms in literary texts. New etymologies 
were offered, ald ones were re-examined, and historical morphology received its due. 

. In the field of literature the Nart Saga was tested for its ideological and even cosmogonical 
background, and a reappraisal of the Daredzan stories was proposed. From speakers on 
twentieth century literature it was good to learn not only about writers virtually unknown 
outside Ossetia, but also about а few whose work, written in exile, is virtually unknown in 
their homeland and has in part even gone astray. Among other literary topics the influence 
of Mayakovski on the ‘futurist’ poet Agubechir Bolayefyrt received attention, as well as the 
evolution of translation technique from Russian into Ossetic. 

On translations from Ossetic into Russian, of which there is no shortage, little was said 
at the conference, which instead received with acclamation the news that one of the participants, 
Purobi Roy, had accomplished a translation into Bengali of Kosta Khetagurov’s Iron Fandyr. 
A medal was presented to her in celebration. 

The conference ended with an excursion to Lats, a village situated halfway up the long 
and stunningly beautiful Fiyagdon valley. There the ‘stone of the giants’ is to be found, bearing 
a large number of hollows, ‘fingerprints of the Nart-heroes' according to local legend. Other 
stones are disposed around a raised stone-slab, each of them smoothly scooped out as if for 
sitting. The largest was the ‘armchair’ of Uruzmag, the eldest of the Nart. Conference members 
took it in turn to sit in it gazing at the slab, on which in the Nart Saga whoever reclined would 
forget all his sorrows. 
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On Professor Rudolph's Gnosis Book 
| by GHERARDO оц 


In his kind letter of 7th December 1990, in which he also expressed his approval of my 
review of Simone Pétrement's book, Le Dieu séparé (1), Professor Kurt Rudolph, of the 
Philipps-Universitàt Marburg, informed me that the book I reviewed in EW, 38, 1988, 
рр. 332-33 (Jacques Ménard, De la Gnose ан Manichéisme, Cariscript, Paris 1986, 105 pp.) 
is in actual fact по more than a plagiarism, translated into French, of his own work, Die Gnosis. 
Wesen und Geschichte einer spátantiken Religion, 2. Aufl., Leipzig-Gottingen 1980, and precisely 
of the chapter ‘Geschichte’ on pp. 294-393, corresponding to pp. 275-366 in the English edition 
of the book (Edinburgh-San Francisco 1984) (2). Professor Rudolph's valuable work is now 
available in а new German edition (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Góttingen 1990, 451 pp.) @). 

Аз I wrote to Professor Rudolph on 3rd January 1991, I was very surprised indeed at 
this unprecedented and really very evident plagiarism involving а scholar who is renowned 
for his studies on the Coptic Gnostic texts of Nag Hammadi (*). It had not escaped my notice 
that there was an 'analogy' in interpretation between the historical reconstruction of the French 
book and the one formerly proposed by Professor Rudolph in his various research works on 
Manichaeism and Gnosis, which I especially appreciated for their original contribution to the 
studies on the Mandaeans (5) and on the Judaic and Christian baptist movement ($), and also 
because their approach is largely the same as my озуп. At the time it did not enter my mind 
that there was anything behind this apparent analogy and now I regret that I did not have 


() EW, 38, 1988, pp. 331-32. 

C) Cf. M. Tardieu, Etudes mmenichéennes. Bibliographie critique 1977-1986 (Abstracta Iranica, 
volume hors série, 4), Téhéran-Paris 1988, р. 118; К. Rudolph, in ZDMG, 139, 1989, p. 505. 

() In his letter Professor Rudolph also informed me tath in the meantime the Paris publisher has 
brought out а new edition of the book with his name. 

(*) See also my quotation of J. Ménard in ‘A Postscript to “Manichaeism: an Overview” in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion’, EW, 38, 1988 (pp. 293-96), p. 295 and fn. 31. 

C) For the bibliographical references see: К. Rudolph, Der mandaische ‘Diwan der Fiisse’, Abb. d. 
Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. xu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. KL, Bd. 70, Н. 1, Berlin 1982, pp. 28 £.; Id., ed., Der 
Mandaismus, Wege der Forschung, Bd. CLXVII, Darmstadt 1982, p. 474. 

f) К. Rudolph, ‘Antike Baptisten. Zu den Überlieferungen über frühjüdische und -christliche 
Taufsekten'. Sb. d. Sechs. Akad. d. Wiss. xu Leipzig, Philol.-hist. KL. 121, 4 (Berlin), 1981, 37 pp.; Id., 
Jüdische und christliche T&ufertraditionen im Spiegel des CMC’, in L. Cirillo, ed., Codex Manichaicus 
Coloniensis, Cosenza 1986 (see EW, 36, 1986, pp. 316-19), pp. 69-80. 
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the curiosity to check its real nature in а work that, over ten years earlier (the first edition 
appeared in 1977: Koehler & Amelang, Leipzig, 436 pp.), had in particular given me the 
incentive to go more thoroughly into some of the problems concerning the history of studies 
in this field. 

In this connection the amendment which I have to make in this brief note gives me the 
possibility, on the occasion of the third edition of Professor Rudolph's work, of making some 
remarks about it that concern the history of studies and a question of method. These remarks 
can be added to the ones I made in my review of the French book. 

As regards the history of studies, I think that the opinions expressed by Professor Rudolph 
are correct when he speaks of the work of Wilhelm Bousset, who 'führte die Gnosisforschung 
ohne Zweifel aus der Enge der Kirchengeschichtsschreibung in die freie Luft der Religions- 
geschichte’ (p. 37), and of the work of Richard Reitzenstein, who ‘zu den anregendsten 
Gnosisforschern Бе Баш gehört und großen Anteil ап der Erschließung neuer Quellen hat’ 
(pp. 37 £), and when he speaks on the ‘Religionsgeschichtliche Schule’, also with regard to 
the sady ol Ше New Testament ( (p. 38) (7), just as agree with his opinions on Rudolf 
Bultmann ibid.j and Hans Jonas ( (рр. 38 £.). It is also for these reasons that I find myself 
to be particularly in agreement with Professor Rudolph's line ot interpretation (5). This can 
also be said for an important question of method concerning terminology, that is not at all 
an idle one: namely, that it is a historical error to draw a distinction between the two terms 
‘Gnosis’, that is, ‘wie schon immer festgestellt worden ist, ein Produkt des hellenistischen 
krea d. Ё der ‘“Vermischung”’ orientalischer und Uberlieferungen und 
Gedanken seit Alexanders des Großen Eroberungszügen' (p. 60), and 'Gnostizismus' (the 
latter being used as a definition of the Christian-Gnostic systems o the Sud aad aed centuries: 
"Erst im 18. Jahrhundert hat mann dann — über das Franzüsische — daraus die Form 
"Gnostizismus" gebildet, die einen abwertenden Klang ‘hat’ [p. 64]. As Professor Rudolph 

itly remarks: ‘Diese AuseinderreiSung der beiden im Grunde historisch und wissenschafts- 
geschichtlich zusammengehórigen Namen ist allerdings nicht sehr sinnvoll und hat sich auch 
allgemein nicht durchgesetzt. Deshalb bleiben wir bei der vor allem im deutschsprachigen 
Raum üblichen Verwendung und verstehen unter Gnosis und Gnostizismus dasselbe; erstere 
als Selbstbezeichnung einer spatantiken Erlosungsreligion, letzterer als neuere Bildung davon. 
Natürlich bleibt nach wie vor der neutrale Gebrauch von “Gnosis” im Sinne philosophischer 
Erkenntnis oder erkenntnistheoretischer Bemühung ('*Gnoseologie") davon unberührt. Gnosis 
in unserem Zusammenhang ist zunachst eine historische Kategorie, die eine bestimmte 
Form spátaritiker Weltanschauung erfassen will und dabéi an deren eigenes Selbstverstándnis 
anknüpft' (p. 65). 


ee ые up ар Ba Tróger, Gnosis und Nenes Testament, Studien aus 
und Theologie, Berlin 1973, and Altes Testament — Frubjudentum — Стозіз, Neue 
Studien zu ‘Gnosis und Bibel’, Berlin 1980.. 
| Бе ызы to the sole tls boots tliche Schule’: Gnoli, 
"L'évolution du dualisme iranien et le problème zurvanite', RHR, 201, 1984 (pp. 115-38), р. 137; Id., 
‘Il contributo:di Mircea Eliade allo studio della religione ігапіса antica’, in G. Gnoli, ed, Mircea Eliade 
е le religroni asiatiche, SOR, LXIV; Roma 1989 (pp. 69-85),'pp. 71 f., 85. 
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The reader will agree that this long quotation is enlightening, esoecully for whoever нед 
the attempt to codify a terminological difference between ‘Gnosticism’ and ‘Gnosis’ that was 
made at the end of the Messina conference on the ‘origins of Gnosticism’ (13th-18th April 
1966). Even then it did not meet with unanimous consent: on it, as on some other points 
of the ‘Final Document’ dissent was expressed by some of those present (9), inchiding myself. 
And I can see no good reason for altering that opinion which is now so authoritatively defended 
by Professor Rudolph. Some reservations have recently been expressed about it by Giovanni 
Filoramo (19), and although these are motivated in substance by а specific problem concerning 
the interpretation of John’s Gospel, I do not think they are justified if we consider that the 
‘ambiguity’ of the German definition of Gnosis is certainly less hazardous than the damage 
done by applying to a historical reconstruction the proposal made at the Messina conference 
with its distinction between ‘Gnosticism’ as а term referring to ‘a certain group of systems 
of the Second Century A.D.’, and ‘Gnosis’, as the expression of a somewhat haxily defined 
‘knowledge of the divine mysteries reserved for an élite’ (11). In short, the damage I refer 
to lies in confining to the purely Judaeo-Christian sphere (12) the complex, composite, 
heterogeneous phenomenon that is represented by Gnosis — Manichaeism included (D) — 


(7) U. Bianchi, ed., Le Origini dello Guosticismo. Colloquio di Messina 13-18 Aprile 1966, Studies 
in the History of Religions — Supplements to Nwwen, XII, Leiden 1967 (2nd ed. 1970), p. XX. The 
specification that not all the members of the Conference agreed with the proposals concerning the scientific 
usage of the terms Gnosis and Gnosticism is placed only at the beginning of the Italian text of the proposals, 
which were published in four languages (pp. XX-X XXII). 

(°°) IJ risveglio della gaosi ovvero diventare dio, Bari 1990, рр. 150 and 144 ff. See formerly by the 
same author: L'attesa delle fine. Storia della grosi, Bari 1983, pp. 222 ff. 

(Ш) Le Origini dello Gwosticiswo, cit., p. XXVI. The inadequacy of such a definition of ‘Gnosis’ 
did not, in actual fact, escape the notice of С. Filoramo himself, op. cit. (1990), p. 146. 

(7) We can fully grasp just how hazardous this is if we think, for example, of the conclusions 
reached by the author of a sociological study оп 'Gnosticism', in which the two following central theses 


played s pivotal role in the emergence of Gnosticism’ (thus H:A. Green, Tbe economic and social origins 
of Gnosticism, Society of Biblical Literature, Atlanta, Georgia 1985, in particular p. 261; see also 
p. 262: "The transformation in the Ptolemaic mode of production directly contributed to structural 
differentiation and increased mobility on the one hand, and to a shift in the status of Jewish intellectuals 
on the other’; and, shortly before: “The emergence of Gnosticism can be interpreted partly as a response 
to the disruption of the Alexandrian upper class Jewish community in the wake of Roman social change’). 
АШ this is clearly besed on a conception of Gnosticism that is extremely reductive both from a 
phenomenological and from a strictly: historical point of view. 

(D) To the works mentioned in fn. 8 we can add, as regards Manichaeism, the remarks made in 
various book reviews (in EW, 34, 1984, p. 371; 36, 1986, p. 319; 37, 1987, p. 474; 40, 1990, p. 365) 
and in Universalismo e nexionalismo nell’Tran del III secolo’, in L. Lanciotti, ed.,'Iscontro-di religioni 
in Asia tra il III e il X secolo d.C., Fondazione Giorgio Cini, Firenze 1984, pp. 31-54; De -Zoroastre à 
Mani. Quatre lecons ви Collóge de Frence, Paris 1985, рр. 73 ff.; The Idea of Iren. Aim Бому on tts Origin, 
SOR, LXI, Roma 1989, pp. 157 f. | 
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in what we could call, with some degree of approximation, the whole Indo-Mediterranean 
world (14). 


(14) C£. EW, 38, 1988, p. 333 and fn. 9. It is not possible to give here an adequate illustration 
of a historiographical outlook on which Professor Tucci insisted repeatedly in various works of his, 
with specific reference to the subject of Gnosis. Some of the results of his research and some of his 
remarks acted as an incentive as well as providing material for Mircea Eliade in a study whose importance 
I have pointed out in this joarnal: 'Mircea Eliade 1907-1986', EW, 36, 1986 (pp. 281-96), p. 289. I 
Vcr app us e pi qe History of Religions, 11, 1971, pp. 1-20, republisbed, as chapter 
“VI, in his book Occultism, Witchcraft, and Cultural Fashions. Essay in Comparative Religions, Chicago- 
London 1976. 
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Aurentes 
The Buddhist arhants in the Coptic Kephalaia through а 


Bactrian Transmission 


by GHERARDO GNOLI 


In the miscellany in honour of К.М. Frye (Bulletin of tbe Asia Institute, IV) there is to 
appear a contribution of mine entitled ‘Remarks on a Manichaean Kepbalaion of Dublin’, in 
which I have attempted to show how H.H. Schaeder's (1) explanation of the name Asrentes 
in the Coptic Kepbalaia (2) is the right one, from the linguistic viewpoint as well. A person 
with this name, otherwise ‘ganz unbekannt', appears beside the Buddha as an Apostle of the 
East (2). Since quite a long time has passed since I handed in my article to the press, in the 
summer of 1989, and the Festschrift has still not appeared, I think that a recent note by my 
friend W. Sundermann, in his article that was published in the proceedings of the 'Symposien 
zur Buddhismusforschung' (IV 1) (5, deserves special attention. Sundermann has, аз а matter 
of fact, reached the very same conclusion as I had, quite independently, giving new arguments 
that are definitely worth mentioning. In this way a clearer, more complete picture will emerge. 

In connection with Awrentés, Sundermann writes: ‘Certainly arbant, as suggested by H.H. 
Schaeder [...] It is conceivable that Indian arbant became *abrent in Middle Persian, just as 
Avestan paribaeza- became pabrez in Middle Persian [...] 0). As for the sequence “the Buddha 


( ‘Der Manichdismus nach neuen Funden und Forschungen’, Orlemtalscbe Stimmen zum 
Erlosungspedanken. Morgenland, 28, 1936 (pp. 80-109), p. 95, fn. 1. 

(2) Kepbalaia (ed. by H.J. Polotsky and A. Bóhlig), Stuttgart 1940, Manichdische Handschriften 
der Staatlichen Museen Berlin, I, p. 12, Il. 15 and 17. See now, in addition, a passage in а kepbeleion 
in Dublin, recently published in facsimile (S. Giversen, The Manichacan Coptic Papyri in tbe Chester Beatty 
Library, Geneva 1986, I, p. 299, IL 2-12) and reproduced in an article by M. Tardieu, ‘La diffusion 
du Bouddhisme dans l'Empire kouchan, l'Iran et la Chine, d’après un kephalaion manichéen inédit’, 
Slr, 17, 1988 (рр. 153-82), Pl. I and рр. 163 f. The text is translated in Die Gnosis, Dritter Bend: Der 
Manichatsreus, Zürich- München 1980, p. 83 (edited by A. Böblig with the collaboration of J.P. Asmussen). 

() Cf. J.P. Asmussen, X"astvenift. Studies in Manichaeism, Copenhagen 1965, p. 136; W. 
Sundermann, ‘Mani, India and the Manichaean Religion’, South Asian Studies, 2, 1986 (pp. 11-19), p. 18. 

(*) W. Sundermann, 'Manichaean Tradition on the Date of the Historical Buddha’. The Dating 
of tbe Historical Buddha — Die Datierung des bistoriscben Buddha, Part 1, ed. by Н. Becbert, Gottingen 
1991 (pp. 426-38), p. 430, fn. 28. 

(0) With regard to Avestan paribeeza and Middle Persian pabrez Sundermann quotes W.B. Henning, 
‘The Book of the Giants’, BSOAS, 11, 1943 (pp. 52-74), p. 62, fn. 2. It is interesting to note, in this, 
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and Aurentes” cf. Manichaean Sogdian ршѓуйу ZY rx’ntty “Buddhas and Arhants” in TM 
393/4, (5). The alternative explanation which F. Altheim (7) gives of the name Aurentës as 
corresponding to Middle Persian erwand and Avestan auruuanit- is, in Sundermann’s opinion, 
‘highly speculative’. I, quite frankly, find it completely groundless: there is no reason whatever 
for which it can credibly be maintained (9). 

Now, the arguments given by Sundermann include the one about the presence in a 
Manicheean Sogdian text, published by W.B. Henning Û), of a sequence of the type ‘Buddha 
and Aurentes’: this is certainly a very significant precedent, which can be added to the remarks 
I made on the form 'rbs that is attested in a Bactrian fragment in Manicheean script (М 1224), 
discovered by M. Boyce and studied by W.B. Henning (® and I. Gershevitch (11). The 
conclusions Sundermann comes to (/oc. cit.) are almost the same as mine: ‘Schaeder’s more 


connection, that there could be a trace of a similar Middle Persian form in a Manichaean text, according 
to a recent proposal made by А. van Tongerloo, ‘Light, more light...', Maenichaica Selecta. Studies presented 
to Professor Julien Ries on tbe occasion of his seventieth birthday, ed. by A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen, 
Lovanii 1991 (pp. 371-78), p. 372. The reference is to М 196, of which W.B. Henning ("Two Manichsean 
Magical Texts, with an Excursus on the Parthian Ending -exdeb', BSOAS, 12, 1947 [pp. 39-66], p. 51) 
transcribed the following phrase: mrsws arsws nstygqus y qub "wd qptysws s'rysduws и "brymdws syt "wd 
brsymws (30)b "n "n туш n (a sequence of proper names, which ends with the words ‘the valiant shepherds’). 
A. van Tongerloo notes that ‘the names of his [Le. of Mani] forerunners are well-known both in the 
Western and the Central Asian texts; even the name of an enigmatic prophet called AYPENTHC in 
the Coptic texts is found in MpT, as '"brysdiws (together with syt in the magical text M 196, which provided 
the MUyg. rendering abrinthus (also with sif (-e-) “Seth” as a companion’. The MUyg. name is found 
in W. Winter & A. von Gabain, Tgrkiscbe Turfan-Texte, УШ, ADAW xu Berlin Nr. 7, Berlin 1954 
(TT ІХ, 16), and it finds agreement in D 259, 18 V L 2, ai Dus Deer pointed out by У. Clerk, 'The 
Manichaean Turkic Pothi-Book’, AoF, 9, 1982 (pp. 145-218), pp. 178, 208. The comparing of MUyg. 
abrintus with MpT "brysdws iready appas in: Р: Zieme, CAJ, 14, 1970 (pp. 228-36: review of 
Drevmetjurkskij slovar’, Leningrad 1969), p. 230 E Aviti Tongerloo. loc. cit., fn. 4). 

( Here, too, tbe reference is to W.B. Henning, ‘The Murder of the Magi’, JRAS, 1944 (pp. 
133-44), pp. 138 and 142. 

() Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, П, Halle 1948, pp. 170-73. On p. 171 Altheim 
quotes Schaeder’s explanation and adds: ‘Aber Aurentes läßt sich mit arhent- in keinem Fall sprachlich 
gleichsetzen. Es kann nur Wiedergabe von mittelpersischen erpand-, awestischen «игран sein’. 

(*) Some perplexities about Altheim’s proposal had already been expressed by a scholar who 
nevertheless considered Schaeder’s explanation unacceptable ‘aus sprachlichen Gründen’: O. Klíma, Manis 
Zeit und Leben, Prag 1962, pp. 304 f. 

(7) See above, fn. 6. 

(1°) See his note in ‘The Bactrian Inscription’, BSOAS, 23, 1960 (pp. 47-55), p. 55, fn. 8, and cf. 
M. Boyce, A Catalogue of the Iranian Manuscripts in Manichacan Script in the German Turfan Collection, 
Berlin 1960, pp. 69 and 150. 

(1) "The Bactrian Fragment in Manichaean Script’, From Hecataeus to al-Huwertumi, ed. by J. 
Harmatte, Budapest 1984, pp. 273-80. The fragment has not been published in full: cf. W. Sundermann, 
"Lo studio dei testi iranici di Turfan dal 1970 ad oggi’, Inian Studies, ed. by С. Gnoli, Orientalis Romana 
5, SOR, 52, Rome 1983 (pp. 119-33), р. 127; N. Sims-Williams, in BSOAS, 49, 1986, р. 588 (review 
of From Hecateeus...); Id., Bactrian’, in К. Schmitt, ed., Compendium Linguarum Iranicerum, Wiesbaden 
1989 (pp. 230-35), p. 232 and fn. 20. 
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convincing solution can still be defended [...] even from the phonetical point of view, if it 
“is allowed to compare the Coptic v in Aurentes with the rendering of Bactrian Р Ьу v in the 
Bactrian Greek alphabet’ (4). Cf. the last note of my above-mentioned article: ‘Considering 
the Bactrian use in Greek script of v (wpsilom) for b [...](%), and the possible metathesis 
ru > ит, it could be postulated that underlying the name occurring in the Coptic Kepbalaia 
is a Bactrian form deriving from the Skt. erben, i.e. one of the Indian (Buddhist) loanwords 
in Bactrian’ (14). 

To sum up, the problem of Asrentés in the Coptic Kephalaia can now be considered as 
well and truly solved. Behind this proper name, which follows the name Bosddas and precedes 
the name Pkedellos, that Е. Grenet explains as Pekdellos from a Middle Persian p’k dyl, ‘coeur 
рш” (1), we must discern a mention of the Buddhist erbents, as Н.Н. Schaeder proposed in 
1936 and as M. Tardieu has recently re-proposed, in the conviction that Schaeder's proposal 
had been confined to a note that is ‘aujourd’hui oubliée’ (16). 


(2) For the rendering of Bactrian b by v in the Bactrian Greek alphabet, Sundermann quotes LM. 
Steblin-Kamenskij, ‘Baktrijskij jazyk’, Osnovy iranskogo jarykornanija. Sredneiranskie jazyki, Moskva 1981, 
p. 340. 

(D) See N. Sims-Williams, ‘Bactrian language’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, III 2, London-New York 
1988 (pp. 344b-49a), p. 347a; Id., ‘Bactrian’, cit., p. 232. 

(14) For some cases see Sims-Williams, ‘Bactrian language’, cit., p. 3484; Id., "Eastern Middle 
Iranian’, Compendium..., cit. (pp. 165-72), p. 169. 

(0) Cf. Tardieu, op. cit., (fn. 2), p. 173. 

(1$) Ibid., p. 172. As regards Schaeder’s explanation of the name Asrentés see also: C. Colpe, Der 

chai in der arabischen Überlieferung, Diss., Gottingen 1954, p. 81, fn. 8; A. Bablig, ‘Zum 
Selbstverstandnis des Manichdismus’, A Green Leaf. Papers in Honour of Professor Jes P. Asmussen, Acta 
Iranica, 28, Leiden 1988 (pp. 317-38), p. 321, fn. 22. 
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A Unique Iron Age Grave Complex from South India 


by K. PULLA RAO 


In the dense forests of Khammam and Warangal districts of Andhra Pradesh (South India) 
we come across а unique type of megalithic monuments (1), not so far reported from any other 
part of the world (fig. 1). These monuments are the most sophisticated amongst the Indian 
megaliths. Scholars like Mulheran (1868: 147-51), William King (1877: 179-85) and Khwaja 
Muhammad Ahmad (1950) have provided some gleanings of these monuments. But, so far, 
no systematic attempt has been made to study them. The vagaries of both man and nature 
аге equally contributing to the fast destruction of these monuments. The present author has 
painfully observed numerous of these monuments being destroyed for their stone in roed-laying 
and house-building. This paper aims at highlighting their archaeological significance with a 
view to drawing the attention of the archaeologists to these unique monuments before they 
completely disappear from the scene. 

The monuments encountered in this region are mainly dolmenoid cists enclosed in a 
dressed-stone circle (fig. 2). Most of the monuments occur in clusters of few hundreds and 
sometimes even two to three thousand at a place. The Janampet cluster is probably, the largest 
one, containing more than 4,000 monuments. Usually the monuments are found on the hill 
tops or on the elevated places of natural outcrop. This area abounds in sandstone deposits 
and this was the chief material used in the construction of these monuments. 

These monuments form a class of their own as they are constructed out of finely-dressed 
stone blocks, unlike the rest of the megalithic monuments found all over the world, which 
are erected out of rough stone blocks. Other unique features of these monuments include 
the use of stone sarcophagus and association of anthropomorphic figures. The constructional 
details of these monuments are described below. 

When we approach these Iron Age cemeteries, we notice, first of all, numerous stone 
circles, each enclosing a dolmenoid cist. We also come across two dolmenoid cists enclosed 
by a single stone circle, but, such instances are very few. The circle is formed by perfectly- 
dressed stone blocks juxtaposed end to end. The diameter of the circle ranges between 10 
and 35 m. Each stone block of the circle measures 1 to 2 m. in length and 20 to 60 cm. in 
thickness. А slight curvature is given to these blocks so as to form a perfect circle. The circle 
is usually raised to a height of about 0.50 m. above the ground, but we also notice some 
monuments with the circle hardly visible on the ground. In the midst of the circle is the 
dolmenoid cist which houses the funerary assemblage. 


(1) Discovered by the present author. 
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Fig. 1 - Megalithic sites, District Khammam and Warangal (А.Р.). 
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Fig. 2 - Megalithic burial, Domada, District Warangal (A.P.) 
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Fig. 3 - Female anthropomorphic 
figure, Tottigutta. 





The dolmenoid cist is also constructed out of finely-trimmed stone blocks and looks 
near-square to rectangular in shape. Each side is covered by a single or more (two to four) 
orthostats. The capstone is always a huge block of stone, almost corresponding to the length 
and breadth (outer) of the burial chamber. Occasionally, we also observe the capstone 
overhanging the orthostats. A squarish porthole is carved in one of the orthostats, measuring 
about 0.50 m. each side, big enough to allow an average person into the chamber. No particular 
orientation was observed in respect of the porthole, though west seems to be the most common 
direction. Some monuments have a passage in front of the porthole, in which case it is observed 
that the porthole was blocked by a stone slab. The gap between the stone circle and the 
dolmenoid cist is filled with cairn packing. 

Stone coffins (sarcophagi) were interred with skeletal remains and other funerary 
assemblage. Occasionally depressions were made in the bottom-rock itself for placing the 
funerary assemblage. We come across hundreds of stone coffins in the nearby villages, which 
were robbed from these graves and are now being used as water containers for cattle and for 
other domestic purposes. The usual length of these coffins is about 2 т. We also notice smaller 
ones, probably for burying the children. No lid is provided to these coffins. We notice three 
to six coffins in each monument. Funerary assemblage was placed in these coffins and then 
covered with earth and buried to the brim. Earthen sarcophagi have been encountered at 
several megalithic sites in India and abroad, but, use of stone sarcophagus or stone coffin is, 
probably, a special feature noticed in this region only. 

Still more interesting and unique feature is the association of anthropomorphic figures 
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Fig. 4 - Anthropomorphic figure, Tottigutta. 


with a few of these burials (Rao 1987: 13-16). These anthropomorphic figures (figs. 3-6) are 
very rude in the form and simple in message — a message conveying association of human 
figure with these burials. These figures are found sporadically, requiring great efforts in locating 
them. So far, about 30 figures have come to light, but an exhaustive exploration of this region 
may result in the discovery of some more figures and possibly with hitherto unknown features. 
The present author had a chance to study and photograph a few of these rare anthropomorphic 
figures. The mystery behind the association of these figures with the burials is not known. 
Whether they represent god, ghost or man is also not clear. But, the relationship between 
the anthropomorphic figures and the megalithic burials need not be doubted as some of the 
figures are planted within the circle. Corroborative evidence in this regard comes from 
Midimalla in Chittoor district of Andhra Pradesh, where two anthropomorphic figures are 
found forming part of the grave architecture itself (Rao 1988: pls. 4 and 14). 

_ The localities where such anthropomorphic figures were noticed are Domada*, Tottigutta*, 
Kaperlaguru (King 1877: 179-85, pls. XI and XII), Katapur (Mulheran 1868: 150), and Malin 
(Mulheran 1868: 150) in the Warangal district and Dongatogu* in the Khammam district. 
Most of these anthropomorphic figures reveal only the upper limbs and the head. Neither 
the legs nor the organs like eyes, ears, nose and mouth are represented. Hands are also not 
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Figs. 5-6 - Anthropomorphic figures, Dongatogu. 


depicted in some of the figures. The most interesting figure amongst them is the one revealing 
feminine features (fig. 3), discovered at Tottigutta. This is the only female anthropomorphic 
figure so far known. On the bosom of this figure, breasts are clearly depicted to represent 
feminine characteristics. Except this, all the other figures are too plainly carved to distinguish 
even their front from their back. Some of the figures from Katapur and Malin closely resemble 
the Latin cross, leading Mulheran to mistake them for objects of Christian origin (Mulheran 
1868: 147-51). Anthropomorphic figures in association with the megalithic burials are also 
noticed at Mottur in the North Arcot district of Tamil Nadu (Narasimhaiah 1975: 157-59), 
Rajankolur in the Gulbarga district of Karnataka (Sundara 1975: pls. 4 and 14). But, these 
places are far removed to suggest any direct link with the anthropomorphic figures found in 
the area under discussion. 

Whether the features like trimmed-stone circle, stone sarcophagus and anthropomorphic 
figures have developed independently or have counterparts in some part of the world is a moot 
question to be solved. Probably due to inaccessibility of the area, these interesting monuments 
have not attracted any attention of the scholars in the recent past. Since Khwaja Muhammad 
Ahmad's excavation, more than fifty years ago, no attempt has been made to study these 
monuments. No doubt, Ahmad's contribution is very significant, but, his scope was limited 
because of the undeveloped excavation techniques and lack of corroborative information. It 
is high time that the Institutions engaged in the archaeological research undertake a study 
of these unique monuments to unravel the secrets encompassed in them and fix a proper 
chronological perspective to these monuments. 
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А Curious Bronze Object in the Allahabad Museum 


by A.L. SRIVASTAVA 


The provenance of this bronze covering of a bulbous end of a hilt (figs. 1-2) is the world- 
famous ancient site of Kausambi, the capital of Udayana who is said to be a contemporary 
of the Buddha. Housed in the Allahabad Museum with acc.no. Mor. 41, the object measures 
7 cm. in height and 5 cm. in diametre (!). Since the object is hollow, circular and flattish 
in shape, it appears to have been attached for security and decoration over the wooden hilt. 
If it was to cover a metallic handle, its purpose was limited to decoration only, as it represents 
several auspicious symbols on all sides of its body. 

On one side it represents a pole surmounted by a fish within a square railing made of 
three pillars and one cross-bar on each side. The coping of the railing has two symbols of 
three-armed Nandyavarta, one of the astamangalas, the Eight Auspicious Symbols. On the 
left side of this railing there stands a human male figure with a curious head-dress and holding 
& bow in his left and an arrow in his right hand. There is a large symbol of Vaijayanti above 
this human figure and a simple cross or an armless Svastika near the edge of the bulbous covering. 
On the right side there also stands a human male figure with almost similar head-dress having 
two horn-like projections. The hands of this figure appear empty and dangling. Above this 
human figure there is a ladder-like large symbol which may be identified with a Svastika. 

The other side of the bronze covering represents a female figure in standing posture with 
both of her hands dangling downwards. Her head-dress is made of two rolls from which emerges 
what appears to be ribbons. The figure wears ear-rings, necklace, bracelets and waistbands 
or mekhala. Sporting a long sar? and flaring scarf (uztarrya), the lady is flanked by а horse-rider 
and a Srivatsa symbol on one side and a galloping horse-rider and а two-armed Nandyavarta 
or Nandipada (taurine) on the other. 

The extended narrow part of this object which might have served as covering of the proper 
handle-rod contains designs of straight and zigzag lines arranged in horizontal bands. The 
core of the bulbous hilt covering is also decorated with a band of nine square panels or frames. 
The first and the fifth panels from the left side are vacant, the second, fourth and the sixth 
contain a four-petalled flower, the third has the symbol of Srivatsa, the seventh of the Svastika, 
the eighth shows a quadruple design of Triratna and the ninth a Ujjain symbol. 


(*) Iam thankful to Dr К.К. Tripathi, Ex Director Allahabad Museum for kindly allowing me to 
study and publish the bronze object and also for providing me with its photographs. 

() К.К. Tripathi, Masterpieces in the Allababad Museum, Allahabed 1984, p. 68, Cat. no. 171, figs. 
126 A-126C. 
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Before we concentrate ourselves on the identification of the main figures, we must 
note that the object represents several auspicious symbols or mangalika motifs enlisted in 
ancient Indian literature belonging to the Jainas, Buddhists and the Brahmanas all alike (2). 
Auspicious symbols represented on this bronze covering are: Mina-dhvaja or Matsya-dhvaja 
(a fish-pole), Vaijayanti (a banner), Nandyavarta or Naridipada, Svastika, Srivatsa (all auspicious 
designs), Dhanuga-bana (bow and arrow), Caturdala Puspa (four-petalled flower) and Ujjain 
symbol. These may easily be identified with the agamangalika cibnas or the Eight Auspicious 
Signs of the ancient Indian people, popularly used for auspiciousness and welfare of life. 

So far as the significance of Nandyavarta with main figures is concerned, it cannot be 
expressed clearly. However, the similarity of design of the Nandyavarta and the horn-like 
projections in the head-dress of the male and female figures is noteworthy. The taurine symbol 
at the right side of the female figure and the trident symbols kept over the coping of the railing 
around the fish-pole are taken by us as one and the same as Nandyavarta which are normally 
taken by scholars as different symbols. Elsewhere we have discussed i A detail and tried to 
explain the similarity between these different designs of the symbol (7) 

- Three different forms of Svastika are found represented an aa bronze GbR The simple 
cross and the ledder-like motif flanking the fish-pole and the right-handed Svastika represented 
in one frame on the core make us believe that their different forms were equally popular at 
the time of manufacturing of this metallic object and these cannot be separated chronologically. 

Érivatsa symbol has also been represented in two different forms — the one composed 
of two snakes with their hoods raised face to face at the left side of the female figure and 
the. other with an additional horizontal band joining both of them in a square frame of 
the core. 
~ Another РНЕ Е design in a panel on the core of the bronze object under discussion 
is made of four tridents set around a central circle. This design has a very long and popular 
tradition. The central circle surrounded by four half circles or four taurines has been found 
on the punch-marked coins from Taxila (^. Later on these half circles or crescents were 
replaced by tridents on the copper coins of the Kulüta rulers namely Vijayamitra, Virayafa, 
Satyamitra and Arya which have also been discovered from Taxila ©). Similar quadruple 
design of tridents has also been found on some Ujjain (5) and Kuninda (7) coins. Two similar 
designs are seen on an inscribed pavement slab of the pradaksimapatba of the Great Stüpa at 
Saüchi (5). The design carved in a medallion is also seen on some railing pillars of Stupa 


`. ) 


- (2) For literary references of these Astemantgelike motifs see A.L. Srivastava, Srivatsa: Bharatiya Kala 
ра eka Mangalike Pratika, Allahabad 1983. 

3) ALL. Srivastava, ‘Origin and Development of an Ancient Indien Art Symbol: Nandyavarta’, 
South Asian Horizons, 4, 1986, рр 51-63, pls. I-VI; Id., Benudbera Sharma Commemoration Volume, 
Gauhati 1987. 

(9 Sir J. Marshall, Texile, Cambridge 1951, 1st Indian Repr. 1975, pl. 230, nos. 48, 59. 

С) Ibid., pl. 243, nos. 252-57. 

( A. Cunningham, Bbilsé Торез, Varanasi 1968, pl. XXXII 14. 

. €) Ibid., pl. XXXI 10. 
(8) Sir J. Marshall, Monwments of Sasncbi, vol. ПІ, Calcutta/London 1940, pl. CX XIV, slab no. 5. 
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no. 2 at Safichi ©) and the Kahkah Tila at Mathura (10). Two stone slabs, опе from 
Sarnath (11) and the other from Kankali Tila (12) also have similar designs of four triratnas set 
back to back, the former in association with a Srivatsa and the latter with a makara or crocodile. 
The Ujjain symbol has differently been interpreted by numismatists. The four circles 
in this design are taken to symbolise the four great oceans and the four directions indicating 
the Cakravartin form of royalty (overlordship). It also symbolises the cycle of time. The orbs 
on the four corners of the cross may be of some significance in indicating the dynamism of 
the universe. It has also been pointed out that since 3rd-2nd century B.C. Ujjayini was a 
place of worship of Mahakale Siva. Mahakala denotes ‘great time’, hence the symbol has aptly 
been interpreted as indicating the cycle of time (7). Ujjain symbol has been very common 
on earlier coins of India. It has been found on some Kausambi coins attributed to 
Brhaspatimitra, Agnimitra and Jetthamitra which shows the popularity of the symbol at 
Kausambi (14). It is quite significant to note that on the coins of Ayodhya, the Ujjain symbol 
is found with a group of four Nandipadas in a square while on the coins of Kausambi its 
association with taurine and Svastika is quite common (P) . Similarly, the bronze covering 
under discussion represents the Ujjain symbol in association with the quadruple design of the 
Nandipadas or Nandyavarta, Svastika and Taurine. 
^ . Now we take up the main figures on both the sides. One side represents a Mina-dhvaja 
or fish-pole within a railing. Mina-dhvaja is a very popular device on punch-marked coins. 
Coins showing a standard surmounted by a fish have been found from Taxila (15), Kausambi 
and Rajasthan (17). The device is also reported to have been found on a terracotta seal-die 
discovered from Rajghat (Varanasi) and belonging to the 1st century A.D. (19). We also find 
references of standards with capital of fish in literature. Kalidasa refers to the Matsya-dhvaja 
in his Raghwoanfa (19). A Bhanda text Padataditakam of Syamilaka composed in the Gupta 
period mentions the Makara-yasti, the banner of Kama having an imprint of makara (^?). 
Makara and mina both belong to one and the same category and both are treated as the symbol 


(^) Ibid., Stipa no. 2, Pillar nos. 31a, 35а, 56b, 68b, 72a, 82b. 

(10) See U.N. Roy, Salabbesjika, Allahabad 1979, fig. 30. 

(1) P.R. Srinivasan, ‘Four Pieces of Sculpture’, Chbevt: Rai Krishna Das Fekcrtaton Volume, 
Varanasi 1981, fig. 64. 

(2) V.A. Smith, The Jaina Stipa end Оет Antiquities at Mathura, Varanasi 1969, pl. XLII 3. 

(D) Bhaskar Chattopadhyaya, Coins and Icons: A Study of Myths and Symbols in Indian Numismatic 
Art, Calcutta 1977, p. 76. 

‚ (1^). Ibid., p. 74; Allan, Catalogue of Coins Of Ancient India, London 1936, pl. XX 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

(7) Ibid., p. 76. 

(16) International Numismata Orientaha, vol. I, pt 1, London 1878, line no. 16.7. 

(17) Braj Mohan Singh Parmar, ‘Rajasthan ke Yuga-Yugina Sikke’, The Researcher, vols. ХП-ХШ, 
1972-73, pl. I 3, p. 23. 

(18) К.К. Thaplyal, Studies in Ancremt Indian Seals, Lucknow 1970, p. 168, Allahabad Museum 
no. 52. 

(*) Ragbwvenkía, VII 40. 

(20) Padataditakam, X XXI 9, vide Motichandra & V.S. Agrawala, Snigers-Hate: Caturbbani, Bombay 
1959, Appendix 4. 
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of Kama, the Hindu god of love (21). The Mina-dhvaja has been associated with Kama 
perhaps because of the enormous power of progeny of fish which is said to lay thousand of 
eggs at a time. Since Kama, the embodiment: of pleasure act of meeting male and female 
principles, also leads to progeny, it is aptly associated with the fish. And perhaps that i$ why 
the mina has become an auspicious symbol and the god of love is called Minadhvaja, 
Matsyadhvaja. or Mingketana. 

What the flanking human’ male figures on this bronze object signify i is very‘difficult to 
say with certainty. “The fish-on-pole’, according to R.R. Tripathi, ‘was evidently an object 
of veneration and the bowmen are guarding it? (2), although the weapon is seen only with 
one figure. Another identification of these human figures (one having bow and arrow) with 
шешен Шеш ove may alio, ере ciated eather and atom аше шав 
weapon of Kama. 7 Dat = = 

One may question as: fo why Казан isot тёргевепгей ‘Here in-human form? The answer 
to this question as-it strikes me is that another name of Kama is Anafige which means ‘without 
body’. When the physical body of Kama «as burnt to ashes by Siva (23), ), he became Anafiga 
and therefore he was representéd here symboliéally and not physically. _ 

Now só far as the ‘identification of the female figure on the other side is соћсегпей, 
it seems like Sri-Laksmi becduse of its features, costumes and ornaments. ‘Similar figures 
identified with Laksmi, have been noticed on many terracotta plaques fromKausambi. The 
horn-like head-dress of the goddess is typical and із to be found on a terracotta plaque 
representing Sri-Laksmi, now in the private collection of Sri С.К. Kanoria of Patna and 
published bythe author earlier 4). This terracotta plaque is dateable to the 1st century 
B.C. This identification of the female figure is further attested to by the flanking symbols 
of Srivatsa and Nandyavarta. Srivatsa is a well-known emblem of the goddess $г1- Laksmi and 
her human representation along with this symbol has been found on some Paficala coing from 
Ahicchatra (2) and on some Kuninda coins of Amoghabhüti 26). A few coins from Mathura 
also represent the goddess along with the symbol of Srivatsa by her side 27). — ` 

The representation of Svastike in the forms of the cross and ladder also leads us to the 
identification of the female figure with Sri-Laksmi. The word ‘Laksmi’, no doubt, evolved 
out of the word dakyna meaning ‘a sign’. But what was the design or figure of this sign cannot 


"EL o6 os r ; | 

(21) А makara-cupital has been found at Besnagar (Archaeological Survey of India Reports, X, 1880, 
pp. 42-43). Makaradbosje along with the wife of Mara, the Buddhist god.of love who is pine else but 
Du ccu mU DE M 
period (State Museum Lucknow, acc.. no. 46.13). 

(7) R.R. Tripathi, op. ct., p. 68. 

(2) Kumêrasambbana, Ш 72. 

(^) A.L. Srivastava, ‘A Kaufambi Terracotta Representing Rajya-Laksmr', Journal of the Gengenatb 
Jba Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetbe, Allababad, X XXVI 1-4, 1980, p. 195. .. 

(2) A.L. Srivastava, Srivetsa..., cit., p. 33, » fig. 52. 

(7%) Ibid., p. 34, fig. 55. 

(2) Ibid., рр. 36-37, figs. 63, 65. 
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certainly be ascertained. But according to Rai Govindchandra, we may take Svastika for the 
purpose, because still today we make the sign of Svastika when we worship the goddess 
Laksmi (28). Traders also make the design of Svastika on their new ledger books and worship 
it as goddess Laksmi herself. 

The pair of animals (horses?) flanking the goddess on the present bronze covering make 
her Saubhagya Laksmi. When surrounded by the human, animal or bird couples of mithunas, 
the goddess is to be taken as Saubhagya Laksmi (29) as is found on а terracotta medallion from 
Awra (District Mandsaur, М.Р.) and in many panels on the Safichi st¥pas. 

ts Gane we identify the female Eure wiih Sri Lalami and the al solê е bE 
representation of Kama, there arises no problem as we know that Kama is supposed to be 
the son of Laksmi (^9).. According to the Mababbérata, Laksmi was born as Rukmini, the 
daughter of the Vidarbha King Bhismaks; and Pradyumna, the son of Rukmini was the 
incarnation of Kama. That is why the title makaradhuaja applies to both af them. And in 
this way, Laksmi is supposed to be the mother of Kama (?). Moreover, the makara, as an 
auspicious sign; has been associated with both Kama and Sri-Laksmi. Association of makara 
with Kama is well-known. Laksmi at one place in the Mahabharata is described as the wife 
of Kubera (7). Here makara is referred to as her auspicious symbol perhaps because she is 
born out of the ocean after its churning by the gods and demons 0%). Aocording to the 
Markandeya Purana, Laksmi is the presiding deity of the Padmini Vidya which includes estamidbis, 
the eight treasures, namely Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, Kacchapa, Mukunda, Nila, Nanda 
and Satkha. In this way Laksmi is very closely associated with makara (9). 

However, if the side representing a fish-pole is to be taken as the obverse or the main 
side and if the symbol is to be identified with the emblem of Kama, one may identify the 
female figure on the reverse with Rati, the wife of Kama. Representation of Rati is not wanting. 
А Kusana stone slab from Ahicchatra representing the four great events of the Buddha's life 
(Birth, Enlightenment, First Sermon and Great Departure), shows Rati along with her 
attendants distracting Siddhartha from penance at Bodhgaya (^). 


(28) -Rai Govindchandra, Prëcina Bharata men Laksnsi-Pratimad, Varanasi 1964, p. 9. 

(29) A.L. Srivastava, ‘Various Forms of Sri-Lakemi in Safichi Sculpture’, Journal of the Gengenatb 
Jha K.S.Vidyapeetba, Allababad, XXXV 1-2, 1979. 

(9) Caturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma & Tarinish Jha, eds., Sewskrit-Sabdartba-Keustubba, Allahabad 
1977, 4th ed., s.v. 'Laksmi', p. 987. 

C!) Mababbersta, I 67.156: Sriyastu bhagah sarhjajfe ratyartharh prthvitale / Bhismakasya kule 
заа Rukmini nama namatah // 

(2) Mababbénezs, ХШ 11.3, I 67.156. 

(22) Rai Govindchandra, op. сій, p. 8. 

(^) Marekendeya Purina, LXVIII 4, 5: Padmini nama ya vidya Laksmi tesyadhidevata / Tatra 
pedma-mabapadmau tatha makara-kecchapeu / Mukunde-nilau nandaéca fatkhascistayo nidhih // 

(22) State Museum Lucknow, acc. no. 46.13, vide Shailendra Kumar Rastogi, 'Ahicchatra ka Mürti- 
filpa', Peficala, П 2, 1987, pp. 128-32, fig. 5. | 
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The object in question is a surface find, hence its dating can only be ascertained on the 
evidence of its art and style of its representations. Since it is decorated with agamañgalika 
motifs which were very pupular in Indian art during the SuAge-Kusina times, the object can 
safely be dated to somewhere between these limits. Now if we concentrate on the designs 
or forms of the symbols which have been changing from time to time, we are automatically 
led to assign these representations more precisely to the 2nd-1st century B.C. 
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The Тиссї Himalayan Archive 


by DEBORAH E. KLIMBURG-SALTER 


The goal of this project (!) was to catalogue, conserve and, in part, publish the 
approximately 16,000 photographs, negatives and slides resulting from Prof. Tucti’s research 
expeditions to the Himalayan regions (c. 11,000 original documents, 5,000 later prints). This 
extraordinary resource, in part documenting monuments, peoples апа arts either по longer 
accessible or extant would be made available to the scholarly community. Simultaneous with 
the implementation of the multi-disciplinary uses of the Archives, the extensive academic 
resources of IsMEO contributed to the identification and organization of Archive materials 
and Research Tools, which themselves constitute a valuable resource. | 

ТЬе preliminary classification of аЙ the photos as well as the verification and identification 
of monuments and monumental arts in the western Himalayas has been completed. This was 
accomplished through archival research, comparative stylistic analysis, reconstruction of the 
negative films and consultation with other scholars. Since many of these monuments are 
unpublished and many are no longer extant, verification of our attributions has been a difficult 
problem (2). 

It was at first not possible to reconstruct the sequence of images, neither from the negatives 
nor on the basis of the itineraries, since prior to 1933 there were only single negatives and 
of the later 35 mm films many of the negatives were cut up and regrouped haphazardly. Also, 
only the 1933 expedition was published in sufficient detail for our purposes. Mr Oscar Nalesini 


(1) The Tucci Photographic Archive is held for IRAM EO in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale. 
The Board of Directors of the IsMEO, in 1984, entrusted Dr D. Klimburg-Salter of the Institut für 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde, University of Vienna and Corresponding Member of the IsMEO, 
with the task of carrying out the project. At the same time they asked Prof. Luciano Petech and 
Prof. Maurizio Taddei to follow its various phases. Dr Klimburg-Salter was assisted by Mr Oscar 
Nalesini and also Mrs Giulia Talamo, both of the National Museum of Oriental Art, Rome (MNAO). 
Dr Paola D'Amore of the MNAO has given her cooperation in her capacity as officer in charge of the 
photographic archives of the MNAO. Problems of organization, conservation and storage were considered 
in consultation with the President of the IsMEO, Prof. Gherardo Gnoli, the Secretary General, Dr Аппа 
Maria De Angelis, the Head of the Cultural Services, Dr Giovanna Galluppi, and the Director of the 
MNAO Dr Donatella Mazxeo and staff. Ma E 
for this purpose to Prof. L. Petech. 


(2) жемин ar a EEEE КЕ Ө ЕК О ru Ce ie elites i N 


pursued through field expeditions (see reports, EW, 38, 1988, and 40, 1990, and to appear in EW, 42, 
1992 — IsMEO-Univ. of Vienna Field Reports). 
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evolved the rather time-consuming but rewarding method of reconstructing the original films. 
Photographs with negatives of the various monuments, paintings and sculptures were first 
tentatively identified on the basis of a comparative stylistic analysis. Then all of the fragments 
of film dealing with a specific monument were grouped together. Thus an essentially art 
historical method could be controlled and supplemented. The List of Reconstructed Films forms 
the basis of the Catalogue (containing inventory number, reconstructed film number, subject, 
date, place, photographer, publication status and corrections when necessary). The large number 
of original photos without negatives could then also be identified. 

The photos in the Archives taken from 1925-1932 are considerably less expert and appear 
to have been made by Tucci himself or his wife. The photos from 1933-1935 are the product 
of Ghersi's methodical and gifted craftsmanship. In addition, he was meticulous in i 
the monuments as thoroughly as time and equipment allowed. For the 1933 and 1935 
expeditions he always photographed in a strict order, such as first the exterior and then the 
interior, he never mixed the interior decoration of different chapels. When he had to break 
off in the middle of a film a blank frame marks the transition. We have been able to consult 
with General Ghersi who also had copies of a few of the notes and sketch maps (see D. Klimburg- 
Salter in EW, 40, 1990) from these journeys although Ghersi gave Tucci all his negatives, 
original prints and notes (the latter have not came down to us) so that our most complete and 
precious documents are from those two journeys. In contrast, the photographers Fosco Maraini 
(1937 and 1948) and Pietro Francesco Mele (1948) did not give Tucci prints of all their work 
taken during his missions and kept the original negatives. The 1939 photos are the work of 
Felice Boffo. 

Tucci did not return to Tibet after 1948. Following the Chinese invasion in 1950 he 
intensified his research in Nepal where the last three of his 14 Himalayan expeditions took 
place in 1952, 1954 and 1956 during which he was accompanied by the photographer Francesca 
Bonardi, later his wife. These negatives are not in the Archives. In 1956 Tucci founded the 
Centro Scavi e Ricerche archeologiche at ISMEO and the photographic documents from his 
field work in Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran are also held separately. 

We have chosen to publish the present Inventory of photographs taken between 1925 and 
1935 as they represent almost 70% of the Archives. Also the western Himalayan photographs 
(1933-35) are the most important because this region has suffered the greatest destruction of 
its monuments and has been the least documented. 


ARCHIVES DOCUMENTATION AND STUDY COLLECTION 


All types of documentation (negatives, original prints, later prints) are catalogued together, 
in chronological and geographic order (^) in the Catalogue, Inventory, and Study Collection. 

The Catalogue is organized by inventory number — each print has a card — which is 
the most comprehensive document concerning the photo, its origin, and its published status 
and may be consulted at the MNAO. In order to facilitate access to this Catalogue, u synopsis 
of the information is provided in the Inventory. The latter follows а similar organization to 
the Study Collection, chronologically by expeditions and following Tucci’s itinerary. АП aspects 


(2) See О. Nalesini, to appear in EW, 42, 1992. 
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of the setting and monument are grouped together. Scholars may request from ISMEO а copy 
of a part of the Inventory for a specific expedition, region or monument. The Inventory is 
also available on a floppy 3.5" disc, program Apple Filemaker, version 4. 

The Study Collection consists of Research Tools and Photographs. 


Research Tools 


A Visual Index in 13 vols. of xeroxes of с. 1,500 published photos from the Archives 
organized by geography and subject (see below) and identified by inventory number, negative 
number, subject, publication. Thus the Viswal Index facilitates research on a particular theme. 
A 14th volume contains further explanatory materials such as an Annotated Bibliography of 
Tucci's works, Maps of bis Himalayan Expeditions. 


Tbe Pbotograpbs 


Later large format prints are mounted on cardboard and are filed by expedition, subdivided 
by geographic and subject categories (see below). Original prints are in albums organized by 
expedition and geography and, for conservation reasons, are normally not intended for public 
consultation. Ап integrated index to all original documents is contained in the Inventory. 
Organized by expedition and in order of the itinerary except for the years 1926-1928 which 
- are alphabetically ordered by place name. In order to make these photographs more useful 
we are also including in the Study Collection plans where available, coordinated with the 
photographs. It is our hope, through field research, to complete this documentation so that 
at least a simple plan is available for each major monument as well as a diagrammatical placement 
of each of the photographs. 


Expeditions Published in the Inventory 
1) 1925-1930 While lecturer at the Universities of Calcutta and Santiniketan 


— various sites throughout India 
2) 1926-1928 North India from Rawalpindi, Kashmir and Ladakh to Bengal and Assam 


3) 1929 (May to Sept.) Nepal 

4) 1930 (Feb.) Darjeeling and surroundings 

5) 1931 (July-Oct.) Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Sutlej to Tiak and return to Simla; 
see itinerary in “Tucci Himalayan Archives Report, 2’, to appear in EW, 42, 
1992. 

6) 1931 (winter) Nepal 

7) 1933 Western Himalayas; see itenerary in “Tucci Himalayan Archives Report, 1’, 

EW, 40, 1990. 

8) 1955 Western Himalayas; see itinerary in “Tucci Himalayan Archives Report, 2’, 


to appear in EW, 42, 1992. 


The Inventory of the expeditions after 1935 will be available as the identifications are 
verified. The unpublished photos of the western Himalayan monastic arts from the expeditions 
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through 1935 will be published їп 1994 їп connection with the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of G. Tucci. They will then be available to the scholarly community. 

Due to the reorganization of the photo laboratory IsMEO regrets that, at the present 
time, it is unable to provide scholars with copies of published photos. Árrangements may be 
made through the offices of the President of ISMEO to consult the Study Collection in the 
MNAO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CATEGORIES 


I ‘TIBET L1  mNgz-rie 


I2  gTaang 
L3  dBue 


П WESTERN HIMALAYAS - INDIA IL1 Spiti 


III PAKISTAN | Swat 


V МЕРА, 


SUBJECT CATEGORIES 


1 ARCHITECTURE and 


ARCHITECTURAL ARTS 

1:1 Domestic architecture 1.1.1 Urban 
1.1.2 Rural 

1.2 Сюй architecture 1.2.1 Palaces, gardens 
1.2.2 Forts, fortifications 
1.2.3 Governmental buildings 
1.2.4 Bridges 

1.3 Tombs 
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1.4 Buddbist ercbitecture 1.4.1 


and OBJECTS 

2.1 Writing and printing 2.1.1 
2.1.2 

2.2 Thang-kas 

2.3 Sculptures 

2.4 Liturgical implements 

2.5 Tsba-isba 

2.6 Minor aris 2.6.1 
2.6.2 
2.6.3 
2.6.4 
2,6.5 
2.6.6 

27 Documents 


4.1 Processions, banquets, feasts 

4.2 Dance (see also 2.6) 

4.3 Theater 

4.4 Funerals 

4.5 Shamanism, magic (scc also 7.4) 
4.6 Preyer, offerings 
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Monasteries, temples 
and hermitages 


Mc'od-rtens 


Metals 

Ceramics 

Textiles 

Bone, horn 

Wood (see also 1.4.1d) 


1.4.1b Mural paintings 


1.4.1bI Inscriptions 
1.4.1c 


1.4.1d Decorated wooden 


components 
1.4.1e Altars 
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5 POPULATION 


5.1 Officiak 2 ‚ 5.1.1 Lay 
5.1.2 Goverment i 
5.1.3 Military 
5.1.4 Religious 
52 Migratory 
5.3 Pilgrims, carevans 
5.4 Urban population 
5.5 Rural population 
5.6 Economic activities ° 5.6.1 Rural activities 5.6.18 Agriculture 
5.6.1d Husbandry 
5.6.2 Cooking 
5.6.3 Transportation 5.6.38 Land 
5.6.3b Water 
5.6.4 Handicraft 5.6.4a Pottery 
5.6.4b Basketry 
5.6.4c Textiles 
5.6.4d Leather 


5.6.5 Mining, hunting, fishing 
5.7 Abodes, dwellings (not architecural) 


6 TUCCI EXPEDITION 


6.1 Encampment 

6.2 Caravan 

6.3 Visiting officials (see also 5.1) 
6.4 Others (see also 2.7) 


7 LANDSCAPES 


71 Highland, peaks 

7.2 Lowland, valleys 

7.5 Lakes 

7.4 Sacred places and spots (see also 5.5, 7.1, 7.3) 
7.5 Botanic and zoologic 


8 INSCRIPTIONS 
8.1 Rock inscriptions 


8.2 Mural inscriptions (see also 1.4.1b) 
8.3 Stelee 


9 ROCK ART and STELAE 


9.1 Non Buddbist 
9.2 Buddbist 9.2.1 Incised 

92:3 High relief carving 
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Renewed Interest in Sun Yatsen: Conferences on His Role 
and Philosophy in the Past Twenty Years 


s 
“эг n 


by PAOLO SANTANGELO 


Scholars in China and throughout the world have dedicated much attention to the figure 
of Sun Yatsen, and interest in his philosophy has been growing steadily over the last twenty 
years. Recognition has been accorded to his work and philosophy in various conferences held 
over this score of years, while his role in history has also received considerable scrutiny. 

In December 1975 ISMEO organized a national conference in Italy to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of his death, and the response of the scholars again demonstrated just how 
much interest there was. Edited by Profs. Lionello Lanciotti and Piero Corradini, the 
conference proceedings were published in the periodical Cine, 12, Rome 1975. 

Looking further afield, November 1979 saw a conference held at the Sun Zhongshan 
University of Canton to celebrate the 55th anniversary of its foundation. The same month 
also saw а conference in Salzburg on the East-West synthesis in Sun Yatsen's philosophy, the 
proceedings of which were edited by Gottfried-Karl Kindermann (Sun Yat-sen: Founder and 
Symbol of China's Revolutionary Nation-building, Munich 1982). 

The University of Sun Zhongshan also celebrated the 60th anniversary of its foundation 
with a conference on the figure of Sun Yatsen, and 17 of the 55 contributions were published 
in the first issue of the periodical Sun Zhongshan yanjiu (Guangzhou 1986). 

In March 1985 the 60th anniversary of Sun’s death was marked by another conference, 
held at Zuoxian, Peking. This conference took a retrospective view of studies completed to 
date in preparation for a further conference on Sun Yatsen’s life and times, organized at 
Zhongshan (Guangzhou) in November 1987 to mark the 120th anniversary of his birth. A 
conference on these themes had also been held in Taipei in October 1985. 

In October 1986 a conference on the subject of: ‘Sun Yatsen: His international ideas 
and international connections, with special emphasis on their relevance today’ was held at 
the University of Sydney. J.Y. Wong edited а number of contributions in Søn Yatsen. His 
International Ideas and International Connections with Special Emphasis on their Relevance Today, 
Wild Peony Ltd., Sydney 1987. The publication consists of an introductory essay by Wong 
and а concluding chapter by Krysanne Katsoolis, with eight contributions divided into five 
sections according to the topics dealt with: the Japanese connection, the Russian connection, 
the British connection, Sun's idea of the “international development of China' and his 
international outlook. Of particular interest from the point of view of historiographical 
are the essay by Wong, ‘Sun Yatsen and the British Connection, 1896/7 and 1894’, and 
Katsoolis’ summing up, ‘A Critique of the Sun Yatsen International Conference’. Despite 
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а few printing errors, this is on the whole an extremely useful volume for historians of modern 
and contemporary China and Asia. 

Finally, a-recent ‘International Conference on the Thought of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the 
21st Century’, sponsored by the University of Hong Kong and Taiwan Normal University, 
was held at Hong Kong University in April 1991. Sixty participants from the People’s Republic 
of China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, the United States, Japan, Korea, Australia and 
Europe, with the Chinese presence predominating, discussed the myriad aspects of Sun Yat- 
sen’s philosophy with particular focus on its political and economic implications. Apart from 
representing a serious contribution to this area of study, the conference also offered Chinese 
intellectuals an opportunity to discuss a problem particularly close to their hearts: the prospects 
for the peaceful, democratic reunification of China. 
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Obituary 


' : PAOLO BEONIO-BROCCHIERI 


1954-1991 


Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri is no longer with us. Oriental studies have lost an erudite scholar, 
and the Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East à worthy member of uncommon human 
and scientific qualities. Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri's keen interest in Asian civilizations dated 
back to his youth, concentrating on two aspects in particular: the history of oriental philosophy 
and religions and, following in the footsteps of his father Vittorio, political science. His 
preoccupation with the philosophy of different civilizations went back as early as his university 
years in Milan, where he graduated. In the late fifties he studied under the distinguished 
philosophy historian Hajime Nakamura at Tokyo University. On his return to Italy he struck 
up а friendly acquaintance with Giorgio Borsa at the Institute for International Political Studies 
(ISPI), where he worked for many years turning out articles, essays and books on the process 
of modernization in various countries in Asia from India to Japan. In 1965 he was appointed 
temporary — and subsequently full — Professor of Japanese Language and Literature at the 
University of Venice, which was then engaged in building up the oriental department of its 
Foreign Language and Literature Faculty — а department destined to become one of Italy's 
major centres of oriental studies together with the Oriental Institute of Naples and the Oriental 
School of the University of Rome in just a quarter of a century. Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri was 
the virtual founder of the Venice Institute of Japanese Studies. 1971 saw the publication of 
an authoritative study on I movimenti politici del Giappone (Political movements in Japan), 
а significant work casting light on an area largely unexplored by western observers, but he 
did not allow these politological investigations to distract him from his interest in Asian 
philosophy, the first fruit of which had appeared way back in 1957 with his essay I/ concetto 
di natura nel Seirimondó: alcuni aspetti dell influenza di Shushi sul pensiero di Ishida Baigan (The 
concept of nature in Seirimondó: aspects of the influence of Shushi on the philosophy of Ishida 
Baigan). Further evidence of this life-long interest came with Confucio e il Cristianesimo 
(Confucius and Christianity) Turin 1972-73 and La filosofía cinese e dell Asia Orientale (Chinese 
and Eastern Азїап Philosophy) Milan 1977. 

A turning point came for Paolo Beonio-Brocchieri in the early '80s when he joined a group 
of Itelian scholars launching the Italian Association for Japanese Studies (AISTUGIA). With 
its annual meetings and publication of the proceedings this Association has done much to 
enhance awareness of various aspects of Japanese civilization in Italy. 

In 1980 he left Venice for the University of Pavia, where he had been invited to take 
the Chair in the history of political institutions in the countries of Africa and Asia; subsequently 
he was appointed director of the ‘Cesare Bonacosse’ Study Centre for extra-European peoples 
at the same university. 

For six years (1985-1990) he served on the Board of Directors of the Italian Institute 
for the Middle and Far East subsequent to his appointment there by the Office of the President 
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of the Council of Ministers. However, apart from his role as an administrator he will be 
remembered for the contributions he unfailingly made to ISMEO's publications and periodicals. 
He was able to combine scientific and linguistic accomplishments with organizing ability, never 
confining his interest to the narrow scope of a university chair but ranging far beyond: for 
example, he was one of the first to tackle the problem of modernizing middle-high school 
curricula in Italy. In fact, at the University of Pavia he organized an important conference 
on Asian and African studies in secondary schools. Although he did not study directly under 
Giuseppe Tucci he learnt from him the absolute need to overcome the Eurocentric view of 
history, while for his part Italy's most outstanding scholar of oriental studies was quick to 
appreciate the competence of the young Beonio-Brocchieri. 

It is not easy to convey a sense of his qualities to those never lucky enough to have met. 
him: the qualities of a gentle, tolerant nature sustained by great inner strength. His untimely 
death has come as a blow to everyone acquainted with his work, and the grief is still greater 
for those of üs who knew him as a collaborator and friend. 


i И Gherardo Gnoli and Lionello Lanciotti 
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Book Reviews 


HISTORY 


М.Н. Dodgeon and S.N.C. Lieu, The Roman 
Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars А.Р. 226-363. 
A Documentary History, р. 393 (Gh. Gnoli). 


IRANIAN STUDIES 


A. Degener, Khotenische Suffrxe, р. 397 (M. 
Maggi). 

Vendidad. La legge di abtura dei demoni 
dell Avesta Zoroastriano tradotto da Francesco 
Adolfo Castizzaro, р. 395 (Gh Gnoli). 


MANICHAEISM 


M. Hutter, Mami und йе Sasawidem. Der 


trenisch-gnrostische Synhretismus emer Weltreligion, 
p. 399 (Gh. Gnoli). 


J. Ries, Les études manichéexnes. Des 
controverses de la Réforme aux découvertes du XX* 
siècle, p. 403 (Gh. Gnoli). 


INDIAN STUDIES 


S. Gopal, ed., Amatonry of а Confrontation: The 
Babri Masfid-Ramjanmabbunn Issue, р. 414 (M. 
Taddei). 

І. Grey, A Concordance of Buddhist Birth 
Stortes, p. 411 (M. Taddei). 


S. Piano, I/ mito del Gange (Gartga-mabatneya), 
p. 409 (A. Pelissero). 

K.V.S. Rajan, Secularism in Indian Art, р 412 
(M. Taddei). 

M. Restelli, I Sikb fra stora e attualità politica, 
p. 416 (A. Maiello). 


nt 


H. Scharfe, The State im Indiam Tradition, 
pono Ир) ks 


G. "on Svatmarama. Ta wee 


bathe-yoga (Hatha-yoga-pradipika), р. 410 (A 


Pelissero). 


SINOLOGY 


S. Allen, The Shape of the Turtle. Myth, Ari 
and Cosmos in Early China, р. 419 (L. Lanciotti). 

А. Ammasseri, L'identità cinese. Note sulla 
preistoria della Cima secondo le iscrizioni oracolari 
della dinastia Shang, р. 426 (M. Scarperi). 


С. Bertuccioli, Travel; to Real and Imaginary 
Lands Two Lectures on East Asia, with an 
Appendix: Francesco Carletti on Slavery and 
Oppression by A. Forte, p. 419 (L. Lanciotti) 


Н. D’Ollone, Les Derniers Berberes. Chine- 
Tibet-Mongoke, p. 420 (L. Lanciotti). 


D.M. Farquhar, The Government of China 
under Mongolian Rule A Reference Guide, p. 420 
(L. Lanciotti). 


A.S. Goodrich, Peking Paper Gods. A Look 
at Home Worship, p. 420; Chinese Populer Prints, 
р. 421 (L. Lanciotti). 


С. Goomaghtigh, L’ert du Qin. Deux textes 
d'esthétique musicale chinoise traduits et commenté 
par..., p. 421 (L. Lanciotti). 

Ch. Henriot, Shengei 1927-1937. Ekttes locales 
et modermisatton dans la Chine nationaliste, p. 421 
(L. Lanciotti). 


Е. Lauwaert, Recevotr-Comserver-Transmettre: 
L'Adoption dans Fhistoire de la famille chinoise. 
Aspects religieux, sociaux et juridiques, p. 422 (L. 
Lenciotti). 
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Lee Cheuk Yin (Li СҺаогап), Mivgshi нн 
(Collected Studies on Ming History), p. 424 (P. 


Santangelo). 

Ch.J. Lucas, ed., James Ricalton’s Photographs 
of China during the Boxer Rebellion. Hts Illustrated 
Travelogue of 1900, р. 422 (L. Lanciotti). 

U. Stackmann, Die Geschichte der Chinesischen 
BibBotbek Tien Yi Ge vom 16 Jabrbundert bis in 
die Gegenwart, p. 422 (L. Lanciotti). 


S. Van Zoeren, Poetry and Personality. Reading, 
Exegesis and Hermeneutics in МИ 


p. 423 (L. Lanciotti). 
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A. Vath, S.J., Jobann Adam Schall von Bell S.J. 
Missionar in China, Kaiserlicher Astronom und 


Ratgeber am Hofe von Peking: 1592-1666, p. 423 
(L. Lanciotti). 


J.Y. Wong, The Origins of an Heroic Image. 
Sun Yatsen in London, 1896-1897, p. 423 (Р. 


Santangelo). 


Yang Min, Rupa sixiemg ym domgfengxing 
Туре Economic Mansgement) p. 424 (Р. 
Santangelo). 


HISTORY 


М.Н. Dodgeon and S.N.C. Lieu, Tbe Roman 
Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars A.D. 
226-363. A Documentary History, Routledge, 
London 1991, xxviii-430 pp. 

This ‘documentary history’ basically consti- 
tutes a useful collection of sources, same of which 
not easily accessible, on the history of the 3rd 
century from the advent of the Sassanians, and 
of the 4th century up to the Persian expedition 
of the Emperor Julian (about halfway through 363 
A.D.). The work is divided into two parts: the 
first from 226 to 352 (pp. 9-210) and the second 
from 353 to 363 (pp. 211-74). The point of 
division between the two parts is marked by 
the Res Gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus (the 
surviving portion of which covers the years 
353-378), ‘a superlative and substantial eyewitness 
source to the msin events on the Eastern Frontier’ 
from 353 onwards (p. 7). Within each part, the 
material is divided into various chapters (chapters 
1-7 in the first, 8-9 in the second) under headings 

in chronological sequence according to an arrange- 

ment that, as the authors themselves put it (p. 6), 


that the basic perspective of the work is that of 
Roman history. This western — and in any case 
more than legitimate — perspective is in по way 
of the work by the extraordinarily competent 
Iranologist W. Sundermann (p. xxi). 

In actual fact, this collection of sources does 
present some weak points precisely from the 


the updating on the current state of studies given 
in the notes. Even when allowance is made for 
the fact that the work was completed early in 1989 
(p. 419), certain omissions in the bibliographicel 
references cannot but be noted. It will in fact 
be agreed that there can be no opportunity more 
suitable than the publication of a documentary 
and orientative work to provide the resder with 
a bibliographical updating not restricted to specific 
aspects or problems but extended so as to include 
essential references to more general works 


providing an interpretation and overview of the 
almost 130 years of history under examination. 

From this point of view, it would have been 
a good idea, in шу opinion, to provide more 
ample bibliographic information on the Persian 
epigraphic material of the 3rd century, given that 
the citations are basically restricted to works 
of Ph. Gignour!, solely for the glossery and 
an article of twenty years ago, to the book by 
M. Back?, and to part of the work by P.O. 
Skjeervy ? on the inscription of Paikuli. While 
it is certainly true that these works in turn contain 
a wealth of bibliographic information, their mere 
citation does not serve to provide quick and direct 
critical orientation. There is also a lack of ' 
information on a number of important works for 
the study of Sassanian history, including С. 
Hoffmann*, F. Altheim and R. Stiehl?, G. 
Wiessner $, various studies by Ph. Gignour, 
especially on the inscriptions of Kerder’, V.G. 
Lukonin® and К. Mosig-Walburg?, to mention 
just а few cases which, while a mixed bunch from 
many points of view, are still significant. Neither 
is there any mention of the important discussion 
as to the authenticity of the claims advanced by 
the early Sassanians, as restorers of tbe ancient 
Achsemenian empire, to tbe territories belonging 
to the Persians before Alexander °. A number 
of other recent studies (too recent perhaps, given 
the volume's date of completion) on particular 
points and problems also receive no mention, e.g. 


made in either field to the studies of such scholars 
as R. Göbl ”, Ph. Gignoux and К. Gyselen 4. 


This effort does not, however, achieve the aim 
of presenting & complete integration of the 
sources. Further confirmation of this is provided 
by the fact that the “Notes on the sources” make 
no mention of the Iranian sources, with the 
sole exception of Ferdowsi (pp. 297-99)! In 
many cases, the commentary does not make up 
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for tbis lack of information. One would also 
have expected — and this applies to a number of 
cases — an introduction to the sources of greater 
critical depth, and in any case one serving to avoid 
the risk of the reader lumping them all together 
as regards their value and the criteria and 
limitations of their correct utilization. The 
introduction to Tabari (p. xiii), beldly described 
as an ‘Arab historian’, is quite inadequate. 

One further observation regards the very little 
space given to the Manichaean sources. It is odd 
that а work devoted to the Eastern Frontier, 
where Manichaean propaganda was heavily 
involved, should proceed in a sense as though the 
letter did not exist, either from the political 
viewpoint or from the spiritual and cultural. No 
mention is made of an important article ' by 
P. Brown P on the diffusion of Manichaeism in 
the Roman Empire or of some recent studies 
more closely concerned with the Eastern 
Frontier !$. Reference would also have been 
useful to the ample collection of Manichaean texts 
edited by A. Boblig with the assistance of J.P. 
Asmussen”. As regards the Cologne Mani 
Codex: irabodld be noted thar tle oinal edidion 
was published before the work under review was 
completed !5. The rescriptum of Diocletian and 
Maximianus to Julianus, Proconsul of Africa, 
would also deserve a few more bibliographical 
references ?, besides the works by T.D. 
Barnes”, for the dating, and by S.N.C. Lieu ?!, 
more in general. · 

The observations made above are not intended 
to detract from the value of the work, whose 
authors have in any case thus made a valid 
contribution to studies on the history of the 
Roman East between the 3rd and 4th centuries: 
а very ample collection of sources, especially 
Latin and Greek, accompanied by what is in most 
cases a considerable amount of bibliographic 
information, especially for the individual events, 
problems and aspects of the history of the period. 
It is unquestionable that for the purposes of 
university teaching — which lie at the е. 
of‘ this praiseworthy undertaking (p. xx a 
оуан aana уы Өр к 
the period 226-363 A.D. is in any case highly 
useful in view of the markedly heterogeneous and 
often fragmentary character of the documentation 
available. While works by J] Gagé? on the 
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advent of the Sassanians and the adventure 
of Palmira and by W. Felix” on the literary 
sources regarding the foreign policy of the 
Sassanian Empire have already helped to fill in 
gaps and facilitate research, the former appeared 
27 years ago and the latter does not include texts 
and translations of the sources. Our thanks 
are thus due both to the authors and to their 
publishers. 

The work is furnished with five useful maps 
(pp. xxvi-xxvii, 140-42, 233), with short “Notes 
on the sources’ (pp. viii-xiv), with a foreword 
explaining its origins (pp. xx-xxii), with an 
introduction (pp. 1-8), with five appendixes 
(pp. 275-348), with notes (pp. 349-400), with a 
glossary of Roman military terminology (pp. 401- 
402), with a bibliography of secondary sources 
(pp. 403-19) that manages to be rich and detailed 
on the one hand and wanting on the other 
(above all with regard to some works of great 
importance 24, as pointed out above), with an 
index of translated passages (рр 420-28) and with 
a general index (pp. 429-30). Considerable care 
has been taken, as is shown by the presence of 
very few, negligible incongruities, oversights and 
misprints. 

Gherardo Gnok 


1 Glossare des Inscriptions Peblevies et Parthes, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum — $ 
Series I, London 1972; ‘La liste des provinces de Êran 
dans les inscriptions de Sábuhr et de Kirdir’, AAH, 19, 
1971, pp. 83-94. 

2 Die sasutmidtschen Staatsimschriftem, Acta Iranica, 
18, Téhéran-Litge 1978. For the inscription of Sabuhr 
at the Ka'be-ye Zardošt, S.N.C. Lieu provides a 
translation of lines 1-6, 6-10, 10, 10-19 and 19-37 of 
the Greek text, the subject of а well known study by 
A Maricg, ‘Res Gestae Divi Saporis’, Syria, 35, 1958, 
pp. 295-360, republished in Id , Classica et Orrentalta, 
Paris 1965, pp 37-101. 

> The Sassansan Inscription of Patkub, Part 3.1 
(Restored text and translation), Part 3.2 (Commentary), 
Wiesbaden 1983. 

^ Аизтире ans syrischen Akten peruscber Martyrer, 
Abh. d DMG VIIJ, Leipzig 1880. 

^ Em asiatischer Steat. Fendahsmus unter den 
Sassaniden und ihren Nachbarn, Wiesbaden 1954. 

6 Zur Mürtyreruberleferung aus der Christerverfol- 
gung Schapurs П, Abh d. Akad. d. Wiss. Göttingen, 
phil -hist. KL, Ш.Е, Nr. 67, Gottingen 1967 


7 In particular. ‘L’inscription de Kartir à Sar 
Машай, JA, 256, 1968, pp. 387-418 ‘L’ inscription de 
Kirdir à Nags-i Rustam’, Stl, 1, 1972, pp 177-205 
(subsequent to the completion of the volume are the 
following DN. MacKenzie, 'Kerdir's Inscription’, in 
G. Herrmann, D N. MacKenzie & R Howell Caldecott, 
The Sassanian Rock Reltefs at Naqsh- Rustem, Naqsb-1 
Rustam, 6, Iranische Denkmáler, Lief 15, Reihe II, 
Berlin 1989, pp. 35-72; Ph. Gignour, Les quatre 
inscriptions du mage Kira, Collection des sources pour 
l'Histoire de l’ Asie centrale pré-islamique, Série П, Vol 
I — Cahiers de Studia Iranica, 9, Pans 1991). 

5 [ran o Ш veke. Novoye materialy : ору! Storttesko] 
reconstruct, Moskva 1979. 

? Die früben sasutmdiscben Коце als Vertreter und 
Forderer der zaratbustriscben Rekgron, Frankfurt a. M.- 
Bern 1982. 


0 Cf, E Kettenbofen, ‘Die Einforderung des 


19, 1986, рр 177-85. 

11 ‘Les Sassanides à Dours-Europos (253 ар J С.) 
Réexamen du matériel épigraphique iranien du site’, 
Géographie brtorque ви Proche-Oneat, Notes et 
Monographies Techniques, 23, CNRS, Paris 1988, pp. 
133-58 

12 Die Anfange sassanidischer Westpolitik und der 
Untergang Hatras’, K#o, 64, 1982, pp. 432-47. 

P See in particular his Sasensan Numismatics, 
Manuals o£ Middle Asien Numismatics, I, Braunschweig 
1971 (with an ample bibliography on pp. 86-91). 

14 Ph Gignoux, Catalogue des sceswx, cames et 
bulles sasantdes de la Bibliotóque Nationale et du Musée 
du Losvre, Paris 1978; Ph. Gignoux & К. Gyselen, 
Sceaux sasentdes de diverses collections privées, Leuven 
1982; Id., Belles ef sceewx sastansdes de ретеу 
collections, Cahiers de Studia Iranica, 4, Paris 1987, and 
so on (R Gyselen, Га géographie administrative de l'empire 
sassanide Les témotgmages srpllographigques, Paris, is from 
1989) See also, in this context. Prolegomena to the 
Sources on the History of Pre-Islemic Central Asia, ed. by 
J. Harmatta, Budapest 1979, pp. 137-41; Id., ‘Pour une 
nouvelle histoire de l'Iran sasanide’, Middle Iranten 
Studses, ed. by W. Skalmowski & А. van Tongerloo, 
Leuven 1984, pp. 253-62 

= ‘The Diffusion of Manichacism in the Roman 

Empire’, Journal of Roman Studies, 59, 1969, рр 92-103 
ue , Rekgrom and Socsety m the Age of Sami Augustine, 
ee 1972, pp 94118) Professor Brown, whom 
S N.C. Lieu credits with having introduced him ‘to the 
history of the fascinating world which existed between 
the Roman and Sassanian Empires’ (p. xxi), insists in 


this article on the role of Syria as а bridgebead of 
Manichseism in the Roman world. I think that a 
reference to this excellent article would bave been useful 
in а work seeking to orientate the reader in the complex 
problems of the Romano-Sessanian frontier. the 
perspective that it opens up unquestionably concerns 
the theme of that ‘frontier’ 

16 Such as Е Pennacchietti, ‘Gli Acts Arcbele: e il 
viaggio di Mani nel Bet *Arbaye', Revssta di storm е 
letteratura relgrosa, 24, 1988, pp. 503-14 

п Die Gao Dritter Band: Der Mantchaisnens, 
unter Mitwirkung von JP. Asmussen cingeleitet, 
übersetxt und erlautert von А Boblig, Züurich-Minchen 
1980 

18 Tt should be noted that we already have the 
critical edition of the Codex: L. Koenen & C Romer, 
Der Kólser Mant-Kodex Uber das Werden senes Leibes, 
Kruiscbe Edition der vom A. Hewricbs und L. Koenen 

Erstedstron, Abh. d Rhein.-Westf. Akad d 


Bryder, Lund 1988, pp. 1-11. See in perticular fn. 17 
on p 6 

20 The New Empire of Drocletun and Constantine, 
Cambridge, Mass , 1982 

21 Manichectsm tm Ње Later Roman Empire and 
Medseval China А Historical Survey, Manchester 1985 
(cf EW, 37, 1987, pp. 473-75). 

2 La montée des Sassamdes et l'beure de Palmyre, 
Paris 1964 

25 Antike htentrscbe Quellen тит Aussenpohttk des 
Sasansdenstaates, Sb. d. Akad. d. Wiss Wien 456, Wien 
1985 

M As in the case of M. Marza, Lotte socmh e 
restauratione autoritaria sel П sec. d С, Bari 1973 (pp. 
238 ff ), which constitutes an excellent example of an 
'integrated' utilization of the different classical and 
oriental sources 


IRANIAN STUDIES 
Vendidad. La Legge di abrura dei demoni del- 


l'Avestia zoroastruamo tradotto da Francesco 
Adolfo Cannrzzero (with an essay on the 
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substantives, adjectives from adjectives) and 
meaning as the base lexeme, pp. xliv-xlvi, (5) 


The main body of the work (pp, 1-322) 
consists of a detailed review of all the productive 


comprehensive list of the derivatives containing 
the suffix under examination 

In the case of each derivative the author 
indicates whether it is confined to ОКЪ. or LKh. 
alone, and whether it is attested only once or in 
one single context although in various manu- 
scripts, thus allowing tbe user to assess the amount 
of documentation available. In most cases at least 
one OKh. example and one LKh. example from 
the corpus of published texts аге supplied, 
together with further unpublished examples 
provided by R.E. Emmerick. The examples are 
presented in context, with full translation and 
listing of Sanskrit and Tibetan parallels. The 
headings under which examples are grouped are 
in standardized spelling, but not reduced to the 
OKh. form if the word is only known through 
LKh. (only the pest participles, listed in reverse 
order for integration with the list in SGS, pp. 
171-76, are always given in the OKh. form, 
reconstructed where necessary) Etymological 
indications are in general limited to reference to 
the base lexemes. 

Owing to the large number of derivatives it 
covers, Khotentsche Suffixe also proves useful as 

а lexicographical tool complementing H.W. 
Bailey's Dictionary of Kboten Saka (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 1979 [= Dia]; this 


where relevant to the study of Khotanese pro- 
ductive suffixes. 

Толе aay emad ИЕ Е 
a selectiye word index that lists all derivatives in 
the various forms they show as headings (e.g. 
éyana- and atina- ‘mirror’, given as seperate items 
in the index). Cross-references are provided in 
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the case of members of compounds. The index 
also contains words considered important by the 
author which are not entered as headings because 
lacking a productive suffix (e.g. &emdngmets- 'Sri'). 
However, the selective criterion employed means 
that the user has no immediate access to certain 
useful information: it is for instance only through 
the text itself that the reader can find the ety- 
mology offered by the author for ggesi- ‘Gestank’ 
(<Plr. “gend-i-, p. xxix) or stis- ‘große Zebe’, 
‘Daumen’ (< Old Iranian "*enguitika-, p. xxx). 
The alphabetical order of the index (created 
automatically with Emmerick’s HVATANA.EXE 
program) in some cases departs from the order 
defined (p. xxiii) and used by the author herself. 
À slight setting accident has subtracted ten from 
the page numbering in Roman numerals (i instead 
of xi, etc.) both in the word index and the 
‘Inhaltsverreichnis’. 

The few observations below in no way detract 
from our real appreciation of Khotantsche Suffixe, 
which no doubt is destined to remain a reliable 
point of reference for Khotanese studies. 

On the suffix -44-, -44- (pp. 13-24). Among 
the -44-, «s acetal subetertives lated by the 
author in $ 2.4.4.1, p. 13 as showing by way of 
exception a stem differing from the present stem, 
uysanad- ‘self’ (from sysan- ‘to breathe’, see Dict., 
p. 38 s v. wysana) has apparently been omitted. 

On the suffix -45ia-, -anaa- (рр. 54-73). The 
participium necessitatis pedefséne- "xu verbrennen’ 
is not only attested in LKh. ($ 7.4.10, p. 62): an 
ОКЪ. form occurs in Bhais FM 25,1a1 KT 3.124 
caro pedejsusla nexveretcabolsa ‘forty-nine lamps 
are to be kindled'. 

On the suffix -ehto, -alstw, -asta (pp. 105-12). 
OKh. -o « OKh. ж <Plr. *-em does not derive 
from strengthening (‘Verstärkung’) of the final 
unaccented vowel as the author states citing К.Е. 
Emmerick ($ 12.1, p. 105). On the contrary, it 
is the result of a weakening process since -o here 
reflects а negative accenting procedure according 
to which the range of distinctive features of 
vowels is more limited in the case of unaccented 
syllables. In fact, a final ОКЪ. -o (> LKh. -4) may 
continue various vowels: OKh. -o« -« in OKh. 
жуало ‘in the middle of < OKh. *mwyaia < РЇ. 
*45y4n494; ОКЪ -o< in OKh. bendo ‘on’ 
< OKh. benda < Plr. кремі; another instance 
of OKh.-o < -« is the OKh. locative plural ending 


-#vo’ < Plr. “gitu (сї. К.Е. Emmerick, ‘The 
transition from Old to Late Khotanese’ in 
Transition periods in Iranian history. Actes du 
symposium de Fribosrp-en-Brisgan (22-24 mai 1985), 
Association pour l'avancement des Etudes Iranien- 
nes, Leuven 1987, pp. 40-41). 

On the suffix -s-, -Enë (рр. 167-71). The 
U nau E ' is not only 
attested in OKh. ($ 28.A.6, p. 168): a LKh. form 
occurs іп Rama P 2801.22 KT 3.66 Bapa 
pada tsgsei ‘one must first go to (his) invitation’. 

On the suffix -ke-, -ké- (pp. 180-99). Used 
also with Indian loanwords (although in such cases 
it is not clear whether it is a genuinely Khotanese 
suffix; § 37.6, pp. 183-84), it is classified among 
the suffixes whose derivatives retain the same 
grammatical category and meaning as the base 
lereme ($ УШ, pp. xliv-xld; $ 37.3.2, p. 181). 
However, one particular use of -Ёв- is not covered 
by A. Degener’s characterization, and that is 
‘the use of the -ks suffix to form an adjective 
derivative of a Sanskrit plant name’ (Emmerick 
іп К.Е. Emmerick & Р.О. Skjaervp, Studses tn 
the vocabulary of Kbotenese. I, Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien 1982, р. 17). 
Emmerick gives the following examples: Si 2.5 
(P 2892.88 KT 5.320) arkaka ksind 'arka- resin’, 
cf. Sanskrit arka-kşrre-; 51 2.14 (Ch 11.002.1272 
KT 1.18) #ukaka ksīra which translates Sanskrit 
tuka-; Si 25.11 (Ch ii.002.142v4 KT 1.82) swdhaka 
тоа which translates Sanskrit swdhé-ksire-. These 
examples demonstrate that the -ka- adjective is 
used in the place of the first member of a 
compound (cf. Sanskrit erke-ksire-), which in turn 
suggests that this use of the suffix -ka- is in fact 
Khotanese. Аз А. Degener herself puts it: “Das 
Khotanische zeigt cine gróBere Nei zur 


sciner Komponenten, die nicht selten durch ein 
Suffix zueinander in Beziehung gesetxt werden’ 
($ ША, p. xxviii). 

On the suffix -44-‚ -àse- (pp. 218-66). The ppp. 
déta- ‘seen’ (from dar-) is traced back to (PIr.?) 
*dilita- and compared with Avestan dite-. How- 
ever, there hardly seems to be much need for the 
alternative reconstruction with long *-# or short 
* Y. In fact it is sufficient to start from Plr. *dītd- 
with the accent on the second syllable (cf. Vedic 


dbitá-) to account for evolution from unaccented 
Plr. *-& to OKh. 4. The same process can be 
seen in ОКЪ. vata- suppletive ppp. of ab- ‘to be’ 
« PIr. *butd- (cf. Vedic bbstd-). 


Masiro Maggi 


MANICHAEISM 


M. Hutter, Mani und die Sasaniden. Der intmiscb- 
gnostische Synkretismus einer  Weltreligion, 
‘Scientia’ (Schriftenreibe der Innsbrucker 
Gesellschaft zur Pflege der Einzelvissenschat- 
von Mag. Dr. P. Anreiter, Bd. 12, Pe Шеш 
Schwab, Innsbruck 1988, 69 pp. 


We have a historian of religions at the 
University of Graz to thank for an essay summing 
Zoroastrianism while ranging over the historical- 
political background of Iran in the 3rd century 
A.D. Broadly speaking, it was against this cultural 
background thet Meni's message emerged and 
came into circulation. M. Hutter also dealt with 
"Manichaesn-Irenian myth’ in а recent essay, "Des 


Manichaeism which the Institut für Roin 

wissenschaft of the Karl-Franzens-Universitát in 

Graz dedicated to the memory of Claus Schedl 

(1914-1986) as ‘Gedenkschrift’ the following 
1 


The essay falls into four main parts: the first 
concerns the syncretic nature of the Manichaean 
"Weltreligion' (pp. 5-12); the second, tbe relation- 
ship of Mani with Sabuhr I and his successors 
(pp. 13-31); the third, ‘Light’ in the Manichaean 
system, its vicissitudes in the cosmogonic myth 
and the repercussions of ‘Lichtlehre’ on ethics 
(pp. 32-46); the fourth pert offers a historical- 
religious assessment of Manichaeism with 

reference to the figure of Mani as 
"Vollender der Religion’ and the theological 
contrast between Zoroastrianism and Manichacism 
(pp. 47-58). This is followed by an appendix 
including a list of the Manichsean and Zoroestrian 
texts considered and quoted and а bibliography 
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(pp. 59-68). On p. 67 We Ore ееп юше 
information about the suthor. 

li he Биг ран Моне уа а усгу 
balanced account of the syncretic nature of 
Manichaeism and advances а revaluation of the 
Iranian component without, however, going as far 

as conchiding that Mani was the founder of a 
purely Iranian religion (p. 10) Here he makes 


I shall limit my comments on the subjects dealt 
with in the second part to a few remarks and 
of the number twelve in the ‘hagiographische 
Stilisierung' of the life of Mani, we now have: W. 
Sundermann, ‘Mani’s Revelations in the Cologne 
Mani Codex and Other Sources’ (1986) *.- Of 
particular interest is the reconstruction of relations 
between Mani and the early Sassanids, Ardafir 
and Sabuhr, under whose reigns Kerder could 
only have achieved a minor role?. The sources 
confirm Sabuhr's open-minded attitude. I also 
think the author is right in his appraisal of the 
political aspects of the clash between Manichseism 
and Zoroastrianism, which accounts for the 
tolerance (probably real benevolence) Sabuhr 
showed towards Mani (pp. 22-24). Ser es 
IT the bibliography proves wanting 6°. Не 

right in his appraisal of the continuation 
s 's religious policy under Hormird I and 
uc qu ET It 
is in fact my personal belief that Mani's doctrine 


Court itself. It was only under Wahram I that 
the Magi succeeded in asserting tbeir version of 
the story, according to which the doctrine 
preached by Mani was a ‘heresy’ and thus a 
falsification of the Zoroastrian tradition which 
they claimed to be the legitimate depositaries of. 
The syncretistic nature of the new faith and the 
greatly 'Iranianized' version of it as presented by 
Mani to-the King of kings, especially in. the 


, account for the relative successit met 


alih te: Saisenid cour [or over thitty уюш... 


It is precisely for this reason that Mani’s teachings 
т ане E 


(р. 54). 


— 
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Ihe description. of the Manichaean myth 
offered in the third part would have benefited 
from reference to the close analysis M. Tardieu 
makes of it in a work that, strangely enough, is 
not even cited’. “As for the differing cosmologi- 
cal slants —-'more Zurvanite’ in the Iranian, 
‘more Zoroastrian’ in the Indian Вики — the 
reference the author supplies to К.С. Zaehner's 
Zsrvan ® (p. 32, fn. 2) is hardly sufficient: there 
should certainly have been some mention of 
H.S. Nyberg? and the subsequent debate 1°. 
However, the author does supply some useful 
references to the ‘light-seed’ theme in the myth 
and Manichsean doctrine (in particular on p. 44), 
and to I. Gershevitch’s reflections on rewen, 
buruwan and rewenegan in a lecture held in 
Budapest on 9th April 1976 !!, 

In the fourth part the author returns to the 
syncretism of Mani, thus seen not аз a beretic but 
rather as a 'Religionsstifter mit dem Ziel, seine 
Religion xu einer Weltkirche xu machen, die 
ersetzen, vollenden und in wahrer Form wieder 
verkünden kann' (p. 53). On this point he cites 
А. Bohlig 2, adding a reference to а work by 
L J.R. Ort P for Mani's ‘Selbstverstiindnis’ and 
his relationship with his predecessors. 

Again, there are a few remarks to be made on 
this fourth pert of this essay (and, in perticular, 
some additions to be made to the bibliography 
with a number of more or less contemporary and, 


in some cases, subsequent publications). On the 


Mani, presented as а thesis in Book III of the 
Deénkard, scc the very recent study by T. Olsson, 
"Ihe refutation of Manichaean doctrines in 
Dénkard 3.200’ (1991)!^: the parallel drawn 
between Мад? refusal to submit to the ordeal, 
as alleged by al-Ya'qubiP, and the famous 
test the high priest was put to in the period af 
Sabuhr II * is undoubtedly valid (p. 55). In the 
particular case of the Zoroastrian ordeal, we 
must point out that the translation of the Gathic 
text, Yasa 51.9, advanced by S. Insler!’ and 
quoted by the author is not certain !8 and that, 
moreover, further studies have sccrued to the 
bibliography relevant to the Pahlavi pessages in 
question: Ph. Gignoux, ‘Une ordalie par les lances 
en Iran’ (1983) 9; M. Macuch, ‘Die Erwähnung 
der Ordalzeremonie des Ádurbad i Maraspandan 


im Arda Wiraz Namag' (1987) 2. Finally, new 
studies have recently been published on Kerder 
by D.N. MacKenzie?! and Ph. Gignoux”. 
D.N. MacKenzie's reflections on Kerder's long 
career, from Árdakir to Narseh 2, seem to me 
to be particularly significant. In any case, 
nothing here or, for that matter, in any of 
reconstruction advanced by M. Hutter. 
However, there is one basic point that I feel 
needs clearing up since M. Hutter takes it as the 
basis for a view I cannot share. The problem here 
is the assessment of the figure of Kerdér who 


interpretation of the high priest advanced by 
W. Hinz in 1970: the struggle between Mani 
and Kerder is interpreted as ‘a struggle between 
two prophets’**, and the expression is echoed 
by M. Hutter (p. 56). We may remember that 
M. Boyce? hed some good words to say on 
the subject of the high priest's honesty and 
coherence. Among more recent commentators 
Ph. Gignoux 2° has written various studies on the 
Shamanic type of visionary experience, taking a 
very determined stance against the most current 
interpretations which I personally share ^", and 
which see Kerder аз more а politician than 
inspired religious leader: 4 fanatical representative 
of the interests of the Magi who gloried in his role 
as persecutor and inquisitor ®. Studies by Ph. 
Gignoux, P.O. Skjeervp ? and D.N. MacKenzie 
have made a considerable contribution to our 
understanding of Kerder's ‘vision’, but this vision 
ru c E E 
or noble defender of s religious faith (moreover, 
be received no recognition in the subsequent 
religious tradition) ?. The very style of his 
inscriptions argues overwhelmingly against the 
alleged originality of his ‘visionary experience’, 
which seems to amount to little more than a 
vehicle for propaganda or apologetics based on 
traditional themes and formulas. 

This review began with the point that the 
author does not neglect the political aspects of the 
conflict between Manichseism and Zoroastrianism 
in 3rd-century Iran. It is indeed one of the 
great merits of this essay °. There is, however, 
another aspect that could have done with 


thorough analysis in a work of this type, and 
that is the question of the social and cultural 
repercussions of the conflict; to varying degrees 
their effect was felt in the more general sphere 
of gnosticism 2. Allow me to refer the reader to 
some of my own recent publications concerning 
the matter: here the reader will find not only 
delineation of the conflict between Manichacan 
universalism and the nationalism of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood ?, but also reference to 
the social situation in the Sassanid empire, where 
the interests of the Persian aristocracy and the 
priesthood inevitably came into conflict with 
interests represented, directly or indirectly, by 
social classes associated with an urban culture 

(in a number of cases cosmopolitan) and, often, 
a mercantile economy. Significantly enough, 
Manichseism became most firmly rooted in 
regions fringing the Iranian plateau Кош. 
Mesopotamis-to Central Asia’. — . 


and cited above, this essay has one outstanding - 


merit. In fact, it reopens the whole problem 
of the relationship between Manichaeism and 
Zoroastrianism and, more generally, of the figure 
of Mani and the relationship between the religion 
he founded and the whole sphere of Iranian 
religion; indeed, it demonstrates that, far from 
being secondary or incidental, this was a truly 
fundamental relationship. . It thus goes against а 
broad trend in modern studies to settle the 
it, and with it the problem of Gnosis, to an 
essentially Judsic-Christian sphere. As-K. - 
Rudolph * aptly points out in a significant 
article, the author presents Mani es he who 


des Zoroastrismus stand’ in this essay and, in the 

following essay, deals with the Iranien elements. 

undoubtedly present in Manicheean cosmogony;' 
and 


of Manicheeism, although in my opinion it would 
be right to do so”, but it does represent a 
significant advance from the present trend 
described above. 

On the whole, this is а fairly precise, 
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ог inconsistencies. The latter аге largely due to 
the want of a uniform criterion for transcription. 
In Middle Persian, for.example, we find а certain 
wavering between forms like Wahman’ and 
"Kikwarwaryazd' (p. 36), and 'Varham' (passim) 
and ‘Ardevan’ (‘Ardawan’) (pp. 28, 29). Apart 
с d qur A (p. 20) 
for 'Xwaday', 'Nairo.samha' (p. 35, fn. 12) for 


ое (Avestan), and a few imprecisions , 


like 'Frakegird' (p. 34) for ‘Fradegird’** or 
"Zandiq (p. 56) for ‘Zandig’, other cases include: 
‘Skand-Gumanik. Vidar’ (p. 57, in the text) for 
‘Shand Gumanig Wiear'; ‘Gajastik Abali (p. 58, 
in the text) for 'Gizistag Abali? (here it would 
have been- worth pointing out in note 16 that, 
apart from J. de Menasce's ” various attempts to 
reconstruct the Arabic original reflected in 
‘Abali? „H.H. Schseder ® also made a creditable 
attempt: “Aba Lait', accusative of “Abu Lait). 
For Kerder's honorific title, 'boxt-naben- Wabném’ 
(p. 27. fn. 10: ‘bucxt-reven-Vabram’), see further 
comments by D.N. MacKenzie *!, Е. Grenet 2 
and Ph. Gignour S. One lest oddity worth 
mentioning is that the name of Karin Mosig. 
Walburg^* is consistently cited as ‘K. Mosis- 
Walburg’ (pp. 16 f., 27, 65). 


Gherardo Grok 


1 KM. Woechitx, M. Hutter & К. Prenner, Des 
manicbatsche Urdrama des Lichtes. Studien xu koptiscben, 
mittelivaenrscben und arabischen Textes, Wien 1989, Teil 


, Aynbreisma 
Kulturpebiet, AAWG Phil -hist KL, 3. 


syriscb-perxscbes 
F., Bd 96, ed. by А. Dietrich, Göttingen 1975, pp. 
15:37. 


"3 ‘Der Synkretismus des Mant’, bid., pp. 144-69. 


KEN Codex Mamicberus Colomiewss. АШ del 
Stweposio Internazionale (Rende-Assentea 3-7 
1984), ed. by L. Cirillo, Cosenza 1986, pp 205-14 (see 
EW, 36, 1986, p. 317) 

3 Cf. Ph. Gignoux, Les quatre scriptions du mage 
Коміт, Collection des sources рош l'histoire de |’ Asse 
Centrale pré-islamique, Série П, Vol. I — Studia Iranica, 
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Heotiseys to үа те ed. by J. Harmatta, Budapest 
1984, рр 281-88) 

V Ор, cu. (see fn 3), p 169 (and not 196, аз 
indicated in p. 53, fn. 20). 

D Mem; A religio-bistorscal descriptton of brs 
personality, Leiden 1967, рр 126 ff. 

M In. Manicheica Selecta Studies presented to 
Professor Julen Ries on the occaston of bis seventreth 
birthday, ed. by A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen, 
Lovanii 1991, pp. 273-83 

D беер 54 and cf. W. Hing, “Mani and Karder’, 
La Persa же! Medsoevo, Accademia Nazionale dei Licei, 
Roma 1971 (pp. 485-99), p. 490, fn. 32. 

16 DEM 413 ff, AWN I, 16; Sef XV. 15. 17, 
Реж. p. 46 

V The Сања of Zarathustra, Acta Iranica, 8, 
Téhéran-Litge 1975, р 105. 

18 Cf. J. Kellens and Е Pirart, Les textes оюл. 
evesiaques, I, Paris 1988, р 183. 

1? RHR, 200, 1983, pp. 155-61. 

20 AMI, NF. 20, 1987, pp. 319-22. 

71 'Kerdir's inscription’, in С Herrmann, D.N 
MacKenzie & R. Howell Caldecott, Tbe Sessanian Rock 
Rehefs at Naqsb-i Rustam, Naqsh-i Rustam 6, Iranische 
Denkmaler, Lief. 13, Reihe П, Berlin 1989, pp 35-72. 

2 Op cu (see fn. 5) 

2 Op ct., р. 71. 

24 Ор. cit. (see fn. 15), Р. 499 

D ‘On Mithra's part in Zoroastrianism’, BSOAS, 
32, 1969 (pp. 10-34), p. 22, fn. 52. 

75 Apart from op cu. (see fn 5), more recent 
studies include: Ph. Gignoux, ‘Le mage Kirdir et ses 
quatre inscriptions’, CRAIBL, 1990, рр 689-99, Id., 
Les mserpilons de Kerdir et sa vision de lam-dela, 
Conferenze IsMEO, 2, Roma 1990. 

?! G. Gnoli, ‘Politica religiosa e concexione della 
regalità sotto i Sassanidi', La Perma mel Medioevo, cit., 


(see fn 15), (рр. 225-51) p. 248; Id., Zoroaster’s Time 
and Homeland, Naples 1980, p. 224, fn 130. 


2 KKZ 9.10 Cf. MacKenzie, op. cit. (see fn. 21), 
p. 64, and Gignoux, ор. cit. (see fn. 5), pp 69 f 

P ‘“Kırdîr’s Vision": Translation and Analysis’, 
AMI, N.F. 16, 1983, pp 269-306. 

^) СЕ M. Boyce, Tbe Letter of Tamsar, SOR, 38, 
Rome 1968, pp. 9 f. 

31 A merit shared by D.A. Scott, 'Manichacan 


Studies, 25, 1989, pp. 435-57. 

92 K. Rudolph, Die Сяо. Wesen und Geschichte 
einer Spdtentiken Religion, 3rd ed., Leipzig-Gottingen 
1990, pp. 308 ff. 

? Cf. the works cited in fn. 6 and 'Mittelperzisch 
ёт “Iranier” ', Studie Grammatica Iranica. Festschrift 
fir Невиш Humbach, ed. by R. Schmitt and P.O. 
Skjervé, Munchen 1986, рр 115-24, ‘Er шатйеап. 
Zum Begriff Iran und seiner Entstehung im 3. 
Jahrhundert’, Tmewsizom Periods im Irawan History — 
Actes du Symposium de Fribourg-en-Brisgen (22-24 Mai 
1985), Studia Iranica, Cahier 5, Paris 1987, рр. 83-100; 
"Baca Bacudeow Apavi’, Orrestuba losephi Tucci 
memorise dicata, SOR, 56/2, Roma 1987 (pp. 509-32), 
pp. 529 ff. See also the work cited in the following note; 
it contains further bibHographical references 

^ G. Gnoli, The Idea of Iren. An Essey оя rts 
Origin, SOR, 62, Roma 1989, рр. 157 К. __. 

25 See the bibliographical references contained in 
4 note to another contribution af mine published in this 
volume: ‘On Professor Rudolph's Gnosis Book’, p 357 
fn. 13 

% “Mani und der Iran’, Maxichexza Selects, cit., (sce 
fn. 14), (pp. 307-21) p. 310, fn. 12 

7 G. Gnoli, De Zoroestre à Mant, cit., (sec fn. 6), 
pp. 74 Ё, Id, ‘Manichaeism. an Overview’, The 
Encyclopedia of Religion, cit., (sec fn. 10), vol 9 (pp. 
161-70), p. 165. Sec also J. Baldick's comments on the 
subject, ‘Islam and the Religions of Iran in the 
Encyclopedias of Religion’, Retgrous Stmdses, 24, 1988 
(pp 47-56) p. 55. 

38 Cf. DN. MacKenzie on this point, ‘Mani’s 
Sabubmegin’ [1], BSOAS, 42, 1979 (pp. 500-34), p. 503, 
fn. 13 

P Une apologétique mardéenne du IX" siècle Skand- 
gumanik silar. La solution décisive des doutes, Fribourg 
en Suisse 1945, p. 244 (Yaballaha); Une encyclopédie 
marddenne, le Denkert, Paris 1958, р. 11 and fn. 2 
(Abdallah): 'Zoroestrian Literature after Muslim 
Conquest’. Tbe Cambridge Hrstory of Рин, 4, ed. by RN. 
Frye, Cambridge 1975 (pp. 543-65), p 544 (Wahballah). 

4 Tnenrsche Beitrage I, Halle 1930, p. 287, fn. 2; M. 


Boyce, ‘Middle Persian Literature’, [nentstrk-Literatur, 
Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. Abt., 4. Bd., 2. Abechn., 
Lief 1, Leiden-K5ln 1968 (pp. 31-66), p. 44, fn. 2. 

41 'Kerdir's inscription’, cst. (see fn. 21), pp. 63 f. 

4 ‘Observations sur les titres de Kirdir', Stir, 19, 
1990, pp. 87-94. 

© Les quatre inscripteoms du mage Kird, cit., (see fn. 
5), рр 18f. We can at any rate rule out interpretation 
of this expression ss 'Erlóser der Seele Varehrans’, 


which was also advanced by К. Schitppmann (Grasrüge 
der Geschichte des satanidischen Reiches, Darmstadt 
1990, р 29 and fn. 85) and is based on an impossible 
bwh- — “basta (~ 
sessanidichen 
Liège 1978, pp. 203 [94b] and 509 [fn. 263], c£. K. 
Mosig-Walburg, Die fr&bem sasanidischen Конце als 
Vertreter wud Forderer der zerathustrischen Religion, 
Frankfurt am Main-Bern 1982, p. 104, fn. 3), as D.N. 
MacKenzie righthly pointed out, Imdogermanische 
Forschungen, 87, 1982 (pp. 280-97: review of M. Back, 
Op. си.), p. 286. 
4 For the work cited above. 


J. Ries, Les études manichéennes. Des controverses 
de la Réforme eux découvertes di XX" siècle, 
Collection Cerfaux-Lefort 1, Centre d'His- 
toire des Religions, Louvain-la-Neuve 1988, 
271 pp. 

А collection of articles written over various 
periods of time has little chance of forming 
a reasonably uniform, integrated volume. How- 
ever, one such case is undoubtedly represented 
by the volume under review, which falls into four 
parts: ‘Le manichéisme considéré comme hérésie 
chrétienne (Du milieu du XVI* à la fin du ХХ 
siècle) (рр. 17-57); ‘Le manichéisme considéré 
comme grande religion orientale — Les recherches 
du XIX" siècle’ (pp. 59-124); ‘La Bible chez 
Saint Augustin et chez les manichéens’ (pp. 125- 
207); Те manichéiame à la lumière des grandes 
découvertes du XX" siècle’ (pp. 209-254). The 
first part is preceded by a Preface (pp. 5-14) 
setting out the reasons for launching а new series 
dedicated to the memory of Mgr Lucien Cerfaux 
(1885-1968) and Mgr Louis Théophile Lefort 
(1879-1959), and an Introduction (pp. 15-16). 
Each part is introduced by a brief note (pp. 17, 
59, 127, 209) to tie it in with the rest of the 
volume and offer the reader some guidance. Ап 
Index of names of authors (limited to those cited 
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in the text: рр. 255-58), treatises and sources cited 
(pp. 259-60) closes the volume. 

The first two parts correspond to two articles 
published in 1957 and 1959! respectively; the 
third pert, up to p. 185, comprises three articles 
published between 1961 and 19647. This part 
continues with $ IV (pp. 185-93, the relevant fns. 
are on pp- 205-207), which is new and provides 
updating on various studies concerning: Saint 
Augustine; and Saint Augustine's Old and New 


attention is focused on the tbemes and viewpoints 


Masichacam бересен the АШ and Sth ceaiorie 
and the Cologne Mani Codex considered in 
relation to the Augustinian anti-Menichaean 
dispute. Professor Ries has made a substantial 


contribution of his Own in this area with e great - 


many articles and essays published since 1964, as 
can be seen in the bibliography of his works 
recently published in the Festschrift in his honour 
by Anne Vandermunter?. The fourth part is 
completely new end forms а useful complement 
to the other three parts, contributing to make the 
whole volume a good, up-to-date presentation 
of studies on Manichaeism from the historical 
viewpoint. | 

With its clear, concise style and wealth of 
bibliographical information contained in the 
numerous notes without overburdening tbe text, 
this volume displays a remarkable sense of balance 
and circumspection combined with objectivity in 
its judgements. 


thes were conditioned by the thelial clash 
between Protestants and Catholics. Indeed, as 
far as I know the work is still unique in this respect 
(and the two parts date back to the late fifties). 

This author's interpretation of Manichaeism 
does not depart from the 'deux grandes orienta- 
tions sctuelles de la recherche’ laid down by 
H.-Ch. Puech and С. Widengren (p. 226): a 
universal, missionary religion, a religion firmly 
based on the Book, e gnostic religion ‘dont la 
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théologie et le mythe constituent la trame’ (bid.). 
What remains to be solved, as Professor Ries 
tightly points out, is the problem of influences and 
origins, and here disagreement is still quite radical. 
Indeed, it ‘reste une des grandes préoccupations 
actuelles’ (p. 227). The author takes no clear- 
cut line on this point although be does attach 
considerable importance to the discovery of the 
Cologne Mani Codex (pp. 229 ff.). As we should 
expect in a history of studies, Һе does not go 
beyond pointing out the main trends in present 
research (pp. 227-28). 

The few imprecisions and oversights in no 
way detract from the overall value of this work, 
although there is one error we must correct. The 
Manichaean text studied by E. Waldschmidt and 
W. Lentz‘ are proof of the diffusion of the 
rather than Middle Persian (p. 214). Moreover, 
while we are on the subject of the Turfan Iranian 
material (and, more generally speaking, Iranian 
and Central Ásian Manichacism) there are a few 
major omissions we simply cannot ignore. In 
fact, it would have been appropriate in a work 
of this type to cite the Berlin catalogue of Iranian 
manuscripts published by Mary Boyce?, J.P. 
Amussen's selection of Iranian texts and D.N. 
MacKenzie's edition of the Sabwbnegem?. АП 
these works fully qualify for inclusion in the 
fourth part of the volume, as indeed do А. Adam's 
collection of sources of and on Manichaeism 5, or 
the collection of Manichaean texts A. Bohlig 
edited in collaboration with J.P. Asmussen?. 
Another odd omission is the failure to give eny 
room to the works of P. Brown ^. On closer 
consideration, however, there is a certain 
coherence here. In fact, if this worthy volume 
has one basic shortcoming it is above all due to 
the failure to take proper account of social and 
cultural history, which certainly has its place 
in Manichaean studies; indeed, it is precisely 
within these terms of reference that we can 
see Manichacism as опе of the most significant 
aspects of the history of Late Antiquity. 


Gherardo GsoE 


Lovanienses, 33, 1957, pp. 454-82; ‘Introduction sux 


Lovanienses, 35, 1959, po. 362-409, and Analecta 
Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia, Ser. IIT, Fasc. 11, 
Louvain 1959. 

2 J. Ries, La Bible chex Seint Augustin et chez les 
manichéens' , Керке des Etudes Angustimennes, VII, 1961, 
pp. 231-43; IX, 1963, pp 201-15; X, 1964, pp. 309-29. 

> In: Mamicbeica Selecta. Studies presented to 
Professor Julen Ries on the occasion of brs seventseth 
birthday, ed. by A. van Tongerloo and S. Giversen, 
а д, pp. XXI-XLIV 


''Waldschmidt-Lenz'"', Nege Methodologie m der 
Irenistik, ed. by RN. Frye, Wiesbaden 1974, pp. 7-48, 
and new research by E. Morano, ‘The Sogdian Hymns 
of Stellung Jesu', EW, 32, 1982, pp. 9-43. 

4 A Catalogue of the Iraman Manuscripts in 
Manscheasan Script in the German Тиин Collection, 
Berlin 1960 

5 Maxtchacen . Literature. Representative Texts, 
Chiefly from Middle Persian and Ралия Writings, Persian 
Heritage Series, 22, Delmar-New York 1975. 

7 ‘Mani’s Sabwbregan', BSOAS, 42, 1979, pp. 
500-34, 43, 1980, рр. 288-310. 

5 Texte ram Mamicbaismus, Berlin 1969. 


? Die Gross. Dritter Band: Der Masichaivmns, 
Zürich-München 1980, work cited on p. 249, fn. 23, 
for tbe introduction by A. Böhlig (in particular pp 6-21) 
and the bibliography (pp. 354-62), which includes 
references to Boyce (see above, fn 5) and А. Adam 
(see above, fn. 8) However, various new publications 
and collections of Manichsean texts that came out more 
or less at the same time as ог Jater than our volume 
are worth mentioning here: H. Schmidt-Glinteer, 
Chinesische Mantchaica Mit textkritischem Anmerkungen 
und enem Glossar, Wiesbaden 1987; H.-J. Klimkeit, 
Hymnen und Gebete der Religion des Lichts. Inantsche 


, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Галаган = Supplementary Series. Vol. II, London 
1990. 


10 In particular Tbe World of Late Axtsquity from 


Marcus Aurekus to Mubammad, London 1971; Кейрюл 
and Soctety m the Age of Sami Auguste, London 1972. 
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INDIAN STUDIES 


Hartmut Scharfe, The State in Indian Tradition. 
Handbuch der Orientalistik; Zweite Abteil- 
ung, Indien. Brill, Leiden 1989, IX-265 pp. 


This book places itself in the German tradition 
of studies on the political science of ancient India, 
to which Scharfe has greatly contributed mainly 
with his Ustersuchuagen zur Staatsrechtslebre des 
Кеніш (Wiesbaden 1968). Aware of the diffi- 
culty that may arise by adepting a comparatively 
modern notion into the frame of the Indian 
political tradition, the author resorts to a wider 
concept of state, taking into account the practical 
sohition offered by the modern distinction be- 
tween government and state. Incidentally, he 


religious components in the traditional Indian 


society. The starting point of Scharfe’s analysis 
on the neture and frame of the ancient Indian 


` state or niya — term to which we may refer as 


the closest to our notior of state — is to follow 
as far as possible the categories that evolved in 
Indian political theory, as — he points out — 
A. Hillebrandt did in his booklet Adtndische 
Poftik (Jena, 1923). According to the Kawtiltya 
Arthafastra (VI 1,1), the constituent elements of 
the state are seven: the king, the minister, the 
country, the fortified city, the treasury; the army 
and the ally (susmry-enmatye-janapade-durpa-kofa- 
danda-mitrani prakriayah). The Mababbarata (ХП 
69, 62 £.) lists the same seven constituents. The 
king and his courte therefore the Best factor the 
author deals with. The monarchy — he says — 
until very recent times was almost the exclusive 
form of government in India, though the form and 
content of monarchical rule varied greatly over 
the times. A leitmotiv by all means seems to tie 
the different historical stages of the monarchical 
rule and ideology in India, that is the dynastic and 
patrimonial outlook of the state, a matter relevant 
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not only-to lineage and succession, but also to such 
topics, like property rights of lend or individual 
freedom, much debated in the historical writing. 
Scharfe underlines the changing character of 
kingship, as the traditional literature itself reveals, 
from the Vedic times to the middle age, with some 
inroads in the Mughal and modern history.‘ He 
sees, for instance, the evolution of the Vedic 
conception of kingship in the symbolic marriage 
between the king and the earth, as portraiyed in 
the epics. 

The ‘righteous king’ is the ideal of the epics, 
however Scherfe does not miss the paradox of 
kingship that Yudhisthira embodies; once he is 
told by Bhima, ‘You act like a brahmin!’ (Mb, 
XII 10,1). In his opinion the poet’s intention was 
to draw, through Yudhisthira, the picture of a new 
type of king, who rises above the old ethics of 
petty kings and conceited warriors. 

While Yudhisthire's position as a dharma-réja 
is unrivalled in the Indian tradition, it was the 
'rule of Rama' that became the model for all the 
future rulers, in that the king could represent 

as the defender of the people, whose first 
object was his subjects’ welfare. We would add 
that in recent times such a view was mainly 
supported by popular traditions tied to Rama cult 
and folklore. No doubt, however, that the divine 
hero could symbolize the evolution of the kingship 
type; Scharfe sees a similar development in Indian 
Du ed i to the 
serene Visnu, whose relaxed appearance matches 
the detached posture of the later kings. 

The king is tbe top of the social group and 
unifies all the state functions, first of all defence. 
In the epics, the administration of justice gains 
ground as a primary royal function; it is seen as 
defence agsinst the inherent evil in the social 
body, as such it is called the ‘removal of thorns' 
(kantaka [Mbh, XII 7,40; and Artbefastre, book 
IV, passion]. The Linc imt be wise to administer 
justice well, therefore in the epics he is also called 
the ‘royal sage’ (mrs) or ‘aristocratic sage’ 
(ян). It is worth noting that in this context 
the term рі loses much of its original Vedic 
meaning: the Arthaséstra relates it to the king, 
by implying the king’s capacity of self-control 
and temperance. However, as formerly J.D.M. 
Derrett pointed out, kings and ascetics have 
surprisingly much in common. 
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Good rule is the king’s dharma and it may be 

conceived in a very earthly way, nonetheless its 
bearings go-beyond the worldly limits. Natural 
harmony depends on the king’s good conduct: the 
flowing of seasons, the right amount of rains; 
whereas the king’s ill conduct is seen as a source 
of natural calamities. 
, Scharfe argues that the ideal kingdom in the 
epic and classical texts was эсеп as a state of 
permanent peace. Át the same time, the notion 
of a single state for the whole ‘world’, that is 
the Indian subcontinent, could provide grounds 
for both war and peace. No Hindu ruler ever 
achieved the goal of unifying India under his own 
power, although each king — the author says — 
is potentially and ideally a vijigitw, ‘desirous to 
conquer [the world]’, and aspires to be a serv«- 
bbeuma, ‘[king] ruling the whole world’ or a 
Cakravartin, the most common term used in this 
respect, the specific meaning of which may vary 
according to the literary context. 

Legitimacy of power is one of the major 
concerns for any form of government, for it 
involves the i ical foundations of a state 
system. As a form of ideology, legitimacy may 
evolve more or less quickly than the historical 
institutions with which it is put into relation. 
Indie is no exception in this. Scharfe examines 
the role of the ‘king makers’; be rightly says thet 
inheritence of a family tradition was the first 
and most obvious sign of a king’s legitimacy, but 
there were other signs and forms of authority to 
proclaim a rightful ruler. A reference of some 
significance is RV, X 124,8 and Asherve-Veda, 
III 4,2, where it is said that the clans choose the 
chief/patron, that implies the acclamation of a 
recognized hero, rather than a selection among 
probably through their headmen, called vifpan, 
however — the author suggests — when we 
consider that succession from fether to son is 
attested for several Vedic dynasties, we may 
surmise that no true election was practised among 
the Vedic tribes and that the choice was strictly 
limited to members of the royal family or a 
few noble families. In the post-Vedic society, 
theoretically only the members of the higher 
nobility, called nies, were eligible to be rulers. 
However Indian history provides examples of 
rulers descending from a different status, Le. 


lower nobility (nehaya), brahmins, vaifya and 
more. Occasional sdmissions relate to rulers of 
no nobility at all (Aitereya-Brabmana, VIII 23, 
8 f.) and brahmin kings (the neje-brabmana taught 
in Pénini, VI 2,59). 

Some hints are given about the two theories 
on the origin of kingship in the Indian tradition. 


(Satapatha-Brabmena, DI 4, 2,1-16). 
There is another version in which Soma is 
appointed as the king of the gods (AB, 114). The 
second theary on the origin of kingship originated 
in the Buddhist texts (Dighe-Nikeya, Ш 92 f.), 
we may term it contractual. With their fell from 
original bliss, due to a process of cosmic decay, 
cantly enough, it is at this stage that distinctions 
of class (verna) arose. Theft, lying, murder, 
adultery spread among the people until men met 
together and decided to put an end to such a state 
of things. Therefore they appointed one man 
among themselves, called Mabasenrmata (the 
‘Great Elect’), to maintain order in return for a 
share of the produce of their fields. The same 
story appears in the Arthesastra (I 13, 1-13). 
Scharfe maintains that the circle of those who 
decided on succession became narrower in time: 
from the clan headmen, the diversified group of 
dignitaries called тїн (from nte, term the 
author in this context translates as ‘gift’, rather 
than jewel’) or mabemaira to а few of highly 
placed courtiers. The Buddhist notion that the 
‘Great Elect’ was chosen as a ruler by the people 
should be taken as а rejection of divine kingship, 
not an historical statement on- elections. 
People theoretically were entitled to remove 
an unworthy king and even to kill him like a 
mad dog (Mbh, XIII 60, 19 £.). The Vedic texts 
mention а great number of magic rituals, that 
would return an exiled king to power. Arthatastra 
(VIII 3, 7) warns the king to control his temper, 
in order to prevent rebellions among.his subjects. 
Seemingly, popular uprisings were not а common 
event in ancient India. Scharfe rightly points out 
that the most effective forth of popular protest 
in ancient India was the emigration to another 


kingdom, rather than revolt. In a time when the 
land was more available than Human resources, 
2 shortage of manpower could lead-to considerable 
losses in production and revenue. a" 

India ascribed to fier kings ¥ stature ‘ap- 
proaching the divine, yet there were only few 
instances of а cult of kings: At the royal con- 
secratiori ‘the “Vedic king was identified with 
Savitz, Varuna, Indra and Rudra; liowever-only 
the identification with Indra was of some 
significance, even if it by no means implies divine 
parentage: In dealing with the genealogy of kings 
(vendtarucarita), Scharfe points that ónly after the 

Gupta period, towards the end of the 7th century, 
i uid 
genealogy, claiming descent from epic Һетоез and 

from the Sun or Moon: In his opinion, 
the alleged divinity of kings must bé seen against 
the background of Indian polytheism, where dete: 
аге many and-everything is potentially charged 
with s higher power. 

Two interesting sections arc dedicated to the 
queen (лёз#) and the royal chaplain (probit). 
The queen was known at least from the time 
of the Yajurveda sembità and the Brêbmana as 
mabii, a term (Наб, in the author's opinion, 
denoted the first wife in general and “needs 
further specification, if referred to the main 
We Ree rajamabisi (AS, І 10; 7-etc.), or dgra- 

mahisi (Ramayana, IU 22, 16 etc.) Е 

The pwrobita's role as a state dignitary was at 
its height in the Vedic and post-Vedic society, as 
the epic literature underlines, but it was greatly 
diminished in the kingdom of the classical period. 
The position of the chaplain'— Scharfe says — 
was the highest position open to a brabimit and 
coveted by many, nonetheless it was full-of risks 
and could eventually imply а lowering of ritual 
purity, for tbe intimate intercourse with kings 
could ruinously- affect the brahmin's. spiritual 
power (Mass, ГУ 84; IV 85 £; IV 91 etc)? - 

One of the ways to detect the position of the 
various personalities in the hierarchical frame of 
the Indian state, ut least in the pre-clessical period, 
is the list of salaries for dignitaries, officers-and 
commoners, provided in AS (V 3, 1-47). Sueh a 
list cannot be considered as an actual document 
of the public life in any historical kingdom, 
however it may 'mirror the general concept of 
social hierarchy in the society of the time. 
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There is little information on public 
administration in the oldest Vedic texts. In the 
later Vedic period, the above mentioned тини 
assisted the king acting like his officers, but their 
functions are not always clear to us. Scharfe 
points out that in the following historical period, 
that saw the emergence of larger states, especially 
in Magadha, there were some important changes 
in the administrative organization, as a new 
terminology evidences. Titles known from the 
rainin list disappear, others are attested for the 
little interest in the details of state administration, 
the Arthafastra provides the widest range of 
information. It must be remembered, anyhow, 
that this text: that deals with public policy only; 
follows an abstrgct system in its composition 
and one cannot immediately relate its content to 
the actual working of an historical state, unless, 
perhaps, one holds it as the work of Candra- 


Presumably he is right in saying that both 
о qud саса 
кеге сое руш Ia Ше De or 
Magadhan : several titles of state 
ай есй ш dutadi times and places probable 
under the influence of these two classic works. 

The main sources for the millennium pre- 
ceding the Muslim conquest are the inscriptions, 
supplemented by law texts, passages in the 
Puranas, and in a later phase the compendia called 
nibandha 


The greater number of titles implied a growing 

of administrative structure, the pattern 

of which, as well as the cases of conflict between 

central authority and local power, varied from 
state to state. _ 

Scharfe dedicates interesting sections to the 
armed forces, that traditionally consisted of four 
branches: foot soldiers, cavalry, elephant troops, 
and chariots (though this division is not found 
in early Vedic texts). This chapter ends with a 
section on forts, held in great esteem by Indian 
strategists ШР very recent times (the 18th 
century). The euthor sees in the 11th century 
statement: ‘the main strength of a king is in his 
forts’, the more and more static nature of the 
military posture of later Hindu states. 
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Policy as a whole was denoted by the com- 
pound sestrevapa, in which sentra is connected to 
internal administration and аара to the foreign 
affairs. In the classical period at least, the external 
relations were regarded as secondary to internal 
affairs. Scharfe analyses the foundations of the 
famous mandale-theory. The scheme of potential 
hostilities and alliances with concentric circles of 
rivals, friends, rivals’ friends, friends’ friends, 
etc., theoretically Bad to take datacaccount (he 
оа салаа to tha life of the Иди sit 
in all, for the seventh, the ally, was underlined 
in the frame of relationship among states. So, 
this arithmetics seems to have informed the 
complexity of foreign affairs for the king, who is 
placed at the centre of the mandala, the factors 
or ‘variables’ of which are as much as the number 
of contendent kingdoms multiplied by six. The 
‘six strands’ are a link in a larger chain of cause 
and effects — Scharfe says — the ‘factors’ 
(prakti) are the basis (yori ‘womb’) of the 
‘circle’ (mandala) of stas (Af, VI 1 1 [this 
translation at variance with К.Р. Kangle]; and 
Manu, VII 156). 

Though it has been said that “а king was 
created for these purposes: permanent protection 
of the people, removal of thorns [Le., the so-called 
anti-social elements], and honouring of brahmins' 
(Katyeyana-smrti, stanza 15), the three purposes 
do not exhaust the king’s role and leave out what 
Indian theoreticians would have considered his 
most noble aspirations. The author underlines 
that the king’s duty was universal, even cosmic, 


with the pursuit of riba. This feature, together 
with the above mentioned different theory on the 
origin of kingship, is one of the fundamental 
differences in the doctrine of the state and 
government between brahminical and Buddhist 
thinkers. Dharma is for the Buddhist the King's 
King (Aaguttere-nikeyas, IO 149), and the king’s 
dharma is only a special applicetion of the same 
goal: the progress and triumph of the moral law. 
For the Buddhist there is no room for a separate 
artba-fastra besides the teaching of dharma, and 
indeed there are frequent condemnations of this 
“science of power’, as Scharfe translates the term 
khattavitia (DN, I 9). 


Asoka apparently tried to convey the idea that 
his worldly conquest was but the motion of the 
magical wheel (cakke-retena in the Pali texts), that 
preserves the order without force. In his Rock 
Edict 13, he regrets the suffering tbat occurred 
in the Kalinga war, then he goes on to praise the 


ment of tbe Indian state and examines some 
methodological issues. 

The reader may find that Scharfe's study is 
too much king-oriented; this is true, but, as s 
fact, the king is the very pillar of the state in 
"ih із known also as Raje-szi and the Keutiltya 
Artbafastra itself, the most exhaustive Indian text 
on the state and public policy, is conceived as & 
'user's manual’ for kings. Moreover, The State in 
Indian Tradition, although it is a book of history 
that deals with history, moves on a pure philo- 
logical perspective and never departs from the 
literary sources. This may be held as а merit 
or а fault according to the viewpoints. It is 
known that in many recent Indian studies on 
the ancient political theories and institutions 
highly dominant. In the domain of learning an 


book, primarly meant for the specialist, who may 
discuss its philological arguments and- take 
advantage from its wide and updated frame of 
reference. Also the advanced reader, however, 
oe ee а 
Indian civilization. 


Giuseppe Flora 


Stefano Piano, I/ mito del Gange (Gastgs-mabainrya), 
prefazione di Mario Piantelli, Biblioteca Uni- 
versiteria Orientale, 2, Promolibri, Torino 
1990, 260 pp. 


The lastest work of Stefano Piano, appearing 
as а successful completion of a series of papers 
already published in specialized journals (for 
which see the extensive bibliography), will not 


disappoint the reader as it keeps the promises 
it makes. It can safely be said that, with the 
issue of this book, (presenting tbe first Italian 
translation of а primary important text) the 
Author has his authority as the greatest Italian 
expert on psnése-s, the traditional collections of 
'ancient' texts dealing with mythology and ritual 
definitely consacrated. The encyclopedic lore of 
ancient India emerges like ап armed Minerva from 
the flowing eminently readable translation, that 
attests the case with which the Author handles 
these texts. Such self-confidence arises from 
a longstanding solicitous intimacy with puranic 
lore. The explanatory footnotes appended to the 
translation are so profound and fruitful that, if 
they bad been set out in a discursive continuous 
fashion, they might well have been the subject of 
an independent essay. The decision to relegate 
the erudite philological remarks to an Appendix 
(together with the Concordances, the list of minor 
texts contained in the Gengs-mabaterye and the 
list of the names of the Gafiga also included in 
the text) appears very useful. This also allows 
the non-sanskritist reader to enjoy the excellent 
interpretation of the mythical plot without being 
obliged to become incessantly involved in textual 
comments. 
a sort of ouverture by a beautiful translation 
of the Geñgástaka ascribed to .The 
Introduction by S. Piano throws some light 
in particular on the complex relations existing 
between the mythical corpus of the river-goddess 
Gahgs and the so-called ‘subtle physiology’ per- 
taining to hathayoga (sec e.g. fn. 37 p. 30). The 
Author's remarks on this subject provide a perfect 
introduction for the reader to the puranic text. 

In fact as he gets further into the text (IV 
17-19, 43), the reader begins to entertain some 
suspicions about the following fact. The days in 
which the Сайда flows into the different cosmic 
levels, or bestows the liberation in Varanasi to a 
higher degree, are perhaps linked to tbis same 
subtle physiology. These days are therefore to be 
intended as referring to the flowing of the vital 
breaths into the »&di-s. And perhaps a footnote 
taking in consideration this possibility would not 
have been amiss. 

We have already noted the excellent read 
ability of the translation, with its limited 
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inclusions of untranslated technical terms, and 
offering in the footnotes an exact explanation of 
all the Sanskrit words employed. 

Tess аласара [Ша 
the specialist reader, as when (fn. 29 ad VI 21) 
the Author throws some light on the true meaning 
of some astrological terms, or when (fn. 5 «d 
VII 9) he explains the numerical consistency of 
the different units (akjexbini) forming an army. 
Here the Author's ‘encyclopedic specialization’ 
is fully revealed. Sometimes Piano attempts to 
avoid the sin of pouring down all his doctrine on 
the reader’s shoulders, e.g. as when perusing the 
‘gift of the land’ , IX 56-70, 
sec fn. 28 ad IX 56). Hered briet сены 
the contemporary practice of this kind of devotion 
(politically exploited by Vinoba Bhave with his 
campaign of Bbgdas) would have not been out 
of place. The same is true for the footnotes on 
the different epithets of Сайда in chap. XX (fn. 
12, 13, 15, 16). Here the reader would have 

some further details. Finally the 
cuui io Vase vis d «xr с ча) жа 
prescribes the unhabitability of the bank (дум) of 
the sacred river remains unsatisfied. 

А very precise criticism is made of the most 
recent Indien translation into English of the text 
(praiseworthy as for its graphic art but often 
unreliable), issued in the Anctent Indian Tradition 
and Mytbology series and edited by Ganesh 
Vasudeo Tagare (see fn. 19 ad X 40, 27 «d X 50, 
45 44 XVIII 37; the objection raised in fn. 14 ed 
XX 20 is perhaps questionable). Also we find 
some integrations to the gnomic collection (which 
claims to be complete) Mahasubbhasitasamgraba by 
the late L. Sternbach (fn. 5 ed X 17, 10 ad X 120, 
25 ad ХП 42, 7 ad ХШ 26, 2-3 ed XIV 4-6). This 
last work has alresdy been probed by the Author 
in an interesting paper read at the last meeting 
of the Italian Association of Sanskrit Studies 
(Milan 1988). In particular, Piano introduces the 
question of the true validity of a sylloge that seems 
to neglect the examination of texts that instead 
have to be considered as an essential contribution 
to the understanding of Indian gnomic tradition, 
ie. the mabapurana-s. 

The book also contains a penetrating analysis 
of iconographical themes, e.g. when Piano 
explains the presence of the moon crescent in the 
middle of Siva’s hair (fn. 25 ad XVI 29). Perhaps 
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a reference to the agamic tradition in this context, 
as already made by T.A.G. Rao (in-Element of 
Hindu Iconography, Madras 1914, Delhi 1985, vol. 
II pt. I, pp. 103-26) or M. Piantelli (in Ifparagiis, 
Parma 1980, fn. «d I 31) would hsve been 
appropriate here. 

Very few the misprints (p. 12 last line: 
'ferrera' instead of ‘ferrea’; p..19 1. 24 from top: 
'scorresolo' instead of 'scorre solo’; fn. 13 ad V 
22: ‘che’ instead of ‘the’): we have not succeeded 
in finding any in Sanskrit words. 

The otherwise irreprehensible typographical 
layout of the text is only criticizable in one 
respect: some assertions of great importance for 
the present orientation and the future develop- 
ments of Italian indological studies have been 
unjustly relegated to the footnotes, whereas they 
would have deserved some greater. emphasis 
within the Introduction. See e.g. the philological 
footnote ad X 3. Here a basic subject for the 
interpretation of Indian civilization is dealt with, 
i.e. the question of whether it is legitimate or not 
simply to apply to the study of puranic tradition 
the very same schemes and methods of our own 
Author, who develops some remarks put. forward 
elsewhere by scholars like Madeleine Biardeau, 
seems rightly a negative one. We hope that this 
caveat will find due favour. 

To remain within the epistemological scope, 
Piano’s position on the evaluation of Heinrich von 
Stietencron's work (especially his essay Салы und 
Yamuna) seems quite well balanced. Briefly von 
Stietencron’s analysis seems to Piano prai 
with regard to the doctrine and results, stimulating 
and problematical but very questionable as for the 
basic assumptions. This is especially true of von 
Stietencron's attempt to see in Indian civilization, 
as expressed by Hinduism, the simultancous 
presence of some components that are irreducible 
to a common outlook. This proves inconsistent 
because, eccording to Piano, the basic unity of 
мала tradition seems unshakeable. 


Alberto Pelissero 


Giuseppe Spera, ed., Suezmantma. La lucerna dello 
batha-yoga (Hathe-yope-pradiprka), Promolibri, 
Torino 1990, 114 pp. 


orginal Sanskrit of the Hatbeyogapradpikg, the 
most important text and useful to comprehend the 
multitude of schools taking their name from the 
‘yoga of force’ (batheyoga), fills a long felt gap in 
Italian indological studies. The inclusion of this 
text within a popular series deprives the specialist 
of an abundance of textual comments, but offers 
the everyday reader a plain and clear translation, 


keen synthetic capacity. See, for example, the 
few profound lines in the excellent Introduction 
(p. 20), where be sketches out one of the basic 
features of Indian civilization, the so-called 
pliancy of tradition. 

Entering into a more technical domain, he 
gives a particularly clear description of prema 
(p. 30) according to Patafjali, and its relation to 
the homonymous practice in betbeyoga. 

We have already noted the charm of the 
translation. Now let us spend some words on the 
comment of the translator, always illuminating, 
never pedantic. Sometimes (ad 1 21) Spera even 
Brahmananda. Also illuminating are the remarks 
about the variants of some &utne- (c.g. sddbasane: 
ad 1 35-37), and there is an acute observation on 
the use of gbi as an intestinal lubricant (ed I 58), 
or on the role of the Marut-s (ad Ш 8). Further- 
more, there are useful references to the praise- 
worthy work of Tara Michael (ed III 84), perhaps 
the most outstanding translator of the Hatheyoge- 
pradipika. Perhaps a brief reference to the 
symbology of the ‘young widow’ (III 110), which 
plays such an important role in the links between 
batbayoga and kundalintyogs, would have been 
worthwhile. But the translator’s mastery shines 
brightest with the double interpretation of a stanza 
(ed Ш 126): bere Spera’s longstanding familiarity 
with Indian rhetoric and stylistics treatises comes 
out in its entirety. Particularly interesting in the 
last chepter are the remarks on the presence of 
a double axis (left/right, superior/inferior: ad ТУ 
17) within the human body, and on the relation 
between mercury and prana (ad IV 27). 


There are very few misprints (diplology of Ш 
20), most of which appearing in the bibliography 
(p. 101: ‘Siya’ instead of ‘Saiva’; "Unpenised' 
instead of 'Upanisad'; "Philosophy" instead of 
"Philosophy") and in the glossary (p. 104 s.v. dsena: 
‘matyendrasena’ instead of ‘matsyendrasana’). 

Finally, Giuseppe Spera’s work, by conse- 
crating the Aubor’s scholarly calling and setting 
him free from the bounds of specialized issues, 
represents a wonderful opportunity to inspire new 
interest for the world of yoga in the book market, 
which is at present inflated by a plethora of titles, 


- most of which contain inaccurate informations on 


Alberto Pehssero 


Leslie Grey, А Comcordance of Buddhist Birth 
Stories, Pali Text Society, Oxford 1990, 
xliv-268 pp. + 8 pp. unnumbered. 


Like all concordances, and computer-processed 
concordances in particular, this book is hardly 
attractive at first sight; however, readers exploring 
it in the right way, ie a little at а time, will 
eventually find that it offers far more than it 
would seem to promise. 

It covers the material supplied by the jatakas 
and evedasas. The main sources for the jétekas 
are, of course, Cowell, Fausbóll and Malalasckera, 
the author’s references to these easily accessible 
works going no further then brief plot outlines. 
In the case of the evedanas, however, the stories 
аге related in greater detail (bere the major source 
is Ksemendra's Bodbisattvevedanakalpalata, по 
complete translations of which exist) on the basis 
of С. Tucci's Tibetan Painted Scrolls, a work 
scholars often have difficulty in locating. 

Jatakas (pp. 1-172) and evedanas (pp. 173-251) 
are separately listed in (Latin) alphabetical order. 
The headings are immediately followed by the 
essential references to Cowell, Fausbóll and 
Malalesekera for the jeebas, Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls and/or otber works for the eveddmas. 

Next comes the section (or 'table', to use tbe 
author's terminology) ‘Story’ which, as we have 
seen, may be extremely concise or more extensive. 
It is omitted when the author is unable to find 
any reference — a possibly debatable but not 
unmotivated decision since the book contains no 
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index of names, narrative situations, etc.; thus the 
story (and by the same token the moral) would 
in these cases be mere, superfluous repetition of 
the summaries available in the sources. 

Аз tbe author himself rightly points out, the 
section 'Moral' is the shortest but most challenging 


as far as possible-to take reference from the two 
conventional (although obviously based on texts) 
decalogues — the positive (peremit) and the 
negative (pratimwoksa) — as outlined on p. iv, 
although in & number of cases he has no choice 
but to include references to concepts other than 
those listed. 

The third ‘table’ consists of those References 
thet go beyond the taka and evedana cross- 
references to range over art history and а vast 
cross-section of world literature. Rightly defined 
by the author as a ‘beginning’, although we would 
add ‘excellent’, it is unquestionably the most 
surprising part of the volume. 

Let us take an example (p. 8) of average 
complexity (some entries run to a whole page): 


ASAMKA 309 J 380 
FJ: Ш 248-54, CJ: III 161-4, MAL: I 299-7 
Story: Neu the but ot a hermit e giri wis bomi 
in a lotus. She descended from the heaven-of 33. 
The hermit adopted the beautiful girl A king 
came around & fell in love with her. The hermit 
agreed to give her away on condition of guessing 
her name. For 3 years he tried. At last with а 
hint he guessed it right. 


References: 

BELL Pl A-P 

J 423 Indriya Seq No. 273 

J 526 Nalini Seq No. 413 
LUDERS 126 Das Madchen Zweifel 
Puccini Turandot 


Thus, apart from the obvious source references 
the reader is also directed straight to an extremely 
useful reference contained in an archaeological 
report (H.C.P. Bell, Archaeological Survey of 
Ceylon, Annual Report 1909, Colombo 1914), two 

further jatekes, E. Liders’ sylloge Buddhistische 
Mérchen, Diisseldorf 1961, and, finally, the 
libretto of Puccini's last opera. Naturally the last 
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of these references is not entirely typical of the 
volume under review, but it does exemplify the 
scope of the author’s interests and the possible 
directions in which references can extend. 

Needless to say, there is room for further 
concordances compiled on the basis of the stary 
structures rather than the moral poirits the 
narrators intended to make, but I believe that the 
type of concordance chosen by Dr Grey will be 
for the extraordinary effort he has made (let us 
not forget that Leslie Grey is a doctor of medicine, 
and therefore ап amateur in Buddhist and Indian 
studies), not lesst our own Journal: we still 
remember the warm encouragement be was given 
by the late lamented Giuseppe Tucci. 


Maurizio Taddei 


K.V. Soundara Rajan, Secularism in Indian Art, 
Abhinav Publications, New Delhi 1988, 
viii-109 pp., LXIV pls. 


Although the author disregards the whole 
debate over the social history and sociology of 
art, this book of his deserves attention because 
it is one of the very few to deal with a theme that 
has received only marginal consideration, i.e. 
'secularism' in Indian art. The references listed 
under the ‘Select Bibliography’ amount to a bare 
eight entries, none of which specifically relevant 
to the subject. 
of this or that work of Indian art (collected in 
en appendix аз 'Notes on Plates', pp. 89-103), 
the book is clearly written with an end in view, 
and that is — as the author himself puts it — 
'towards dissecting the subtle dichotomy of 
secular grain and sectarian chaff of Indian 
heritage’, in the conviction thet ‘while there is 
no cHaical secularism envisaged in Indian art, 
it is a complementary and, one may even say, 
composite relationship with the religious theme 
being depicted’ (p. viii). 

The author is not entirely explicit in his 
definition of the actual term ‘secularism’, which 
ranges from ‘impressionist’ connotations — as 
on p. 100 (pL XLIX), where ‘secular’ seems 
to be used in the sense of 'unconventional', or 
p. 7, where he states that 'Secularism in itself 


is а materialistic and almost pagan joy of the 
perception of the besuty of this phenomenal 
world' — to others closer to the standard diction- 
ary definitions, although with the proviso (p. 14) 
that ‘secularism [...] is not antireligion but a this- 
worldly outlook and equidistant to all religious 
approaches’. We find further formulation of this 
latter definition on p. 15, where he states that 
‘seculariam, or secular art may be considered as 
any effort projected on a philosophy centred 
around men, for and of his social-cultural activi- 
ties, while any artistic projection centred around 
God or transcendental ideas, by any social group, 
through the artists, may be deemed as religious 
art’. 

This formulation may seem somewhat obvious, 
author himself, who states in chapter 9 ("Totality 
of Values"), e.g., ‘Secularism [...] is the facile 
and unconditional partnership of the sublime and 
the sacred, in the admission that both together 
and overlappingly present the totality of tbe 
development' (p. 79). 

What the author essentially seems to be saying 
is that the artist as such is basically secular, even 
if his work serves religious , and here 
reference to the theory of the rasas is perfectly 
apt since ‘rasas [...] truly, are not part of religion, 
but of sentient man himself’ (p. 64; in this 
connection it is worth mentioning the interesting 
catalogue of a.recent exhibition in Paris, edited 
by B.N. Goswamy, Rasa: les neuf visages de l'art 
indien, Paris 1986): the basic impulse behind 
creative art (i.e. art towt-coxrt) has nothing to do 
with religion, but religion (or rather dogma) turns 
artistic production to its own, not intrinsically 
artistic, ends. Finally, while still on the same 
theme, ‘Secularism <in art > cannot be collective 
effort, but an individual and even individualistic 
attitude. Religious art, on the other hand, is 
collective, group action; the "law of averages" 
prevails in its intensity and aestheticism’ (p. 65). 

Although the author seems to be making 
implicit reference to some sort of dialectical 
materialism (explicit but somewhat confused on 
p. 63), the passage quoted above shows us the 
author striving to retrieve idealistic values, making 
the individual once again the fulcrum of artistic 
activity. However, since in the author’s opinion 
— as we have seen — religion does not appear 


to belong to the social-cultural activities proper 
to man as creator of (secular) art, the obvious risk 
is of isolating religion from the other essential 
elements that constitute man and thus hypo- 
statizing God. This is not exectly what we would 
call а ‘secular’ approach to the problem. 

The author might have benefited from closer 
attention (to remain within the field of art 
sociology) to those authors who have attempted 
to identify ‘ideology’ as the factor conditioning 
artistic production (chapter 3 of J. Wolff’s Tbe 
Social Productron of Art, London 1981, offers 
an ample account of this aspect). In these terms 
we could equally well view within an ideological 
perspective (without any pretension of being able 
thus to sccount fully for this or any other work 
of art) both the ‘secular’ art of the late pelsces 
(р. 68) and the religious (or ‘sectarien’) art so 
heartily disepproved of by the author. A case in 
point is the marvellous 12th century reclining 
Vimu at Sarang, Orissa (pl. LIII), considered 
(p. 101) a product of secular art as an ebbicérike- 
жиг of the God, Le. an apotropaic image. On 
the other hand, it does in fact occur to the 
author that this image ‘should also have had а 
religio-political slant’, but it is obvious that such 
simplifications simply will not do. 

Closer attention to the function of images 
and the way they work in the individual and in 
society as a whole would, 1 believe, have made 
for a better understanding of the — 
interesting — relations between the ‘secular’ and 
the ‘religious’ (see, e.g., D. Freedberg, The Power 
of Images. Studies in the History and Theory of 
Response, Chicago-London 1989). 

The author is perfectly right when he says 
that prescriptive iconographic texts ‘should be 
deemed rather as a fait eccompH situation in 
their application then the instructions on how to 
produce creative art’, but it is not so easy to 
endorse his statement thet the artist is ‘guided 
only in [...] iconography by the clergy’ br 63); 
on the ane hand, patrons are not always satisfied 
with abstract iconography while on the other 
hand, in India as elsewhere, the artist often has 
a direct, individual relationship with the divinity 
evoked through the creation of the image. A good 
example is the drawing of а mandala where, as 
С. Tucci so perceptively pointed out in his Theory 
and Practice of the Mandala, although the artist did 
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not give free flight to his fancy, he certainly did 
but gave form to what he was deeply haunted by, 
thus recognizing it and freeing himself from it. 

The ritual nature of artistic production is 
rarely so apparent as in Indian art (and, '[...] le 
rite est déjà de l'art’, as R. Bastide daringly 
observed in his Art et société, Paris 1977, p. 184), 
and there are no grounds for labelling art thus 
conceived аз second-rate. 

These points in no way detract from the 
relevance and freshness of many of the author’s 
perceptions: the book is useful, thought-provoking 
and original. Unfortunately, the author's expo- 
sition is not always clear and occasionally seems 
to stumble into contradictions: for exemple, the 
observation on p. 68 that 'Brahmanical art [...] 
developed the full gamut of the rasas in its de- 
pictions, because its way of life and its philosophy 
conceded the full subjective experiences of the 
rasas in daily life of a house-holder, and indeed 
promoted them by its manuals [...]’, seems to clash 
with the point made two pages later (pp. 69-70): 
‘The Brahmanical art of India [...] appears to be 
self-assertive and by its intensely religion-oriented 
framework, does not impart the message of secular 
ideals [...] and religion becomes the very being 
of its votaries who do not seem to have admitted 
any separate secular state of existence beyond 
religion’. Shortly after (p. 73), the writer actually 
states that “there could not have been any secular 
productions of art in Hinduism or Jainism, but 
only in Buddhism and in Islam', and one can only 
wonder why not one of the illustrations shows a 
work of Muslim inspiration. 

Occasionally one gets the impression that 
c papal worda are pot quite п аш 
may even give rise to c.g. 
‘verisimilitude’ is used instead of ‘similitude’ (p. 
17); I fail to see how the mortal king can be the 
‘palimpsest’ of Visu (p. 17), Or Ds 
pornography should be ‘ 






result in a metier for 
may have many secular 
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while, in that very society either the common folk 
or even the intellectuals шау be furthering an 
as an endogamous activity’. 

Maurizio Taddei 


Anatomy of a Confrontation: The Babri Masjid- 
Remjanmabbumi Issue, Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Sarvepalli Gopal, Viki 
Books India (P) Ltd., New Delhi 1991, 
240 pp. 


In February 1986 the government led by 
Rajiv Gandhi granted Hindus admission, for 
worship purposes, to the Babri Masjid of 
Ayodhya, Faizabad District, Uttar Pradesh, built 
in 1528 on tbe site where a tradition locates 
the birthplace of Ката. This gave rise to the 
further Hindu claim to be entitled to build a 
Ramjanmabhumi Mandir on the very site of 
the mosque itself. A powerful movement was 
launched to galvanize the masses, with the 
consecration of bricks in practically every village 
in India. These bricks were then carried in 
procession before being sent to Ayodhya for 
the construction of the Ramjanmabhumi Mandir. 
Organized in October-November 1989, the 
processions naturally sparked off violent tension 
and led to the slaughter of many hundreds of 
Muslim citizens. 

Thus outlined with the bere facts, it may 
strike the western observer 45 an episode of 
religious intolerance, sectarianism and funda- 
mentaliam attributable to the murky ignorance of 
the masses and criminal fanaticism of certain 
religious leaders. Indeed, these may well be 
among tbe ingredients, but the picture emerges 
more distinctly only when we recall that the 
processions were organized on the eve of the 
general election by the Vishva Hindu Parished, 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (whose name 
is associated with some of the shadiest affairs in 
recent Indian history) and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party. The political manipulation is all too clear. 

The whale issue (by no means the first to 
see the Hindu majority and Muslim minority at 
violent odds) took on exceptionally complex over- 
tones when leading intellectuals joined the fray 
to vindicate the justness of the Hindu claims not 


so much on religious grounds (left to the masses 
to defend) ss for historical and archaeological 
reasons. This is not the place to set out all the 
reasons that make nonsense of the claims for 
archaeological evidence of a Vaishnava temple on 
the very site of the Babri Masjid (К. Champaka- 
lakshmi does so with clarity and balance at the 
end of the volume, and K.N. Panikkar also 
dedicates some significant pages to the subject; 
for similar disputes, see also the review of two 
books by the ineffable P.N. Oak in an issue of 
this Journal, 27, 1977, p. 413), since my primary 
dix bere 1i o Daitit Out how 4 sad, sanguinary 
case of political manipulation of religious faith 
has offered a group of scholars the opportunity 
to reflect on tbe historical and ideological 
background to the affair. Аз a product of such 
reflection this book is, I believe, an excellent 
tool for those who wish to understand the 
contemporary social-political scene in Indis — and 
not only in terms of the clash between two 
different religious groups. 

For the reader's convenience I shall list the 
contributions to the volume by first-rate — in 
some cases highly prestigious — authors whose 
common concern is to absorb the shock triggered 
by these events by endeavouring to understand 
their causes: K.N. Panikkar, ‘A Historical Over- 
view’, pp. 22-37; Sushil Srivastava, ‘How the 
British Saw the Issue’, pp. 38-57; A.G. Noorani, 
"Legal Aspects to the Issue’, pp. 58-98; Mushirul 
Hasan, ‘Competing Symbols and Shared Codes: 


Romila Thapar, ‘A Historical Perspective on the 
Story of Rama’, pp. 141-63; Aditya Mukherjee, 
‘Colonialism and Communalism’, pp. 164-78; 
Asghar Ali Engineer, 'Hindu-Muslim Relations 
Before and After 1947', pp. 179-92; Amiya 
Kumar Bagchi, ‘Predatory Commercislization and 
Communalism in India, pp. 193-218. 


It would be unfair to select only а few соп-, 


tributions for detailed description; moreover, 
they all form a complementary whole, much 
to the credit of the Editor, the well-known 
(Emeritus) Professor of Contemporary History at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
However, allow me to point out the real cogency 
of the essay by К. Thapar, who marshals a broad 


array of references to expose the religious paucity 
of the Ramjanmabhumi issue, in which only one 
of the numerous variants of the Réma-katha has 
been singled out as truly valid. 

The responsibilities of the British colonizers 
for the rise and establishment of communalism 
are brought into sharp focus by A. Mukherjee, 
A.A. Engineer and A.K. Bagchi, although they 
make no attempt to draw а veil over the responsi- 
ee E NU Е m 
Аз А.А. Engineer puts it (p. 183), although 
араа ба к-с Gf colonial ey .], 
it does not mean that complete responsibility of 
the genesis of communalism goes to the “divide 
and rule” policy of the British. АП rulers, includ- 
ing democratic ones, follow such a policy, and the 
contemporary democratic rulers of India have 
been no exception to this’. Indeed, one point that 
emerges in all evidence is that the responsibilities 
of colonialism — indisputable as they were, and 
clearly reflected in the cynical way policies were 
applied — can however be traced back to the 
structural phenomenon of a growing competitivity 
in the middle class, which was obviously unknown 
to the old feudal society. The illiterate masses 
were tools in the hands of unscrupulous politicians 
to settle issues primarily concerning the educated 
middle class. 

From the point of view of ideology and the 


point the way to possible resolution of the 
conflicts by obviously rejecting the principle 
that real or alleged outrage suffered in the past 
must be revenged on the spiritual heirs of the 
oppressors. 'If other nations and other societies 
continue to practise such politics, we need not 
emulate them', writes N. Bhattacharya (p. 137); 
while Mushirul Hasan (p. 116) comes out with an 
optimistic message that deserves quoting because 
it highlights tbe importance for cultural creativity : 
of those areas where different religious traditions 
interact: 'In the ultimate analysis, India’s, hope’ 
lies in areas like Faizabad where shared memories 
and common historical experiences should slowly 


different segments of society. Even though strewn 
with obstacles and difficulties, it is worth fighting 
for the realization of such an ideal’. 
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Finally, a word must be spent on the packed, 
passionate Introduction which directs its focus on 
and beyond the sense of the various contributions 
to bring home а few pithy political ‘truths’ that 
should never be forgotten. Let two quotations 
suffice here: ‘Tt is for the Hindus to be secular 
and thereby help the minorities to become secular. 


For it is the majority community alone that сап - 


provide the sense of security’ (p. 18); and, above 
‘Basically, it is irrelevant whether a temple had 
or had not existed on the site where the mosque 
now stands’. . 
Meurizio Taddei 


Marco Restelli, I Sikb fra storia e attualità politica, 
Pagus edizioni, Paese (TV) 1990, 205 pp. 


If an observer were to search for water marks ` 


in the malignant growth of the ethnic violence. 


gripping present-day India; certainly the 1984 
storming of the Golden Temple could justifiably 
be regarded аз а key event of this somber reality. 
A reality whose growing echo abroad is shattering 
the rather nafve but generally held view, of an 
Indian nation still geared to the Gandhian ideals 
of non-violence and social justice. Restelli's book, 
written for а general readership, not only provides 


the Italian public with a needed survey of the - 


origin and formation of the Sikh community but, 


far more important, by presenting a detailed 
eccount of the 1984 events it induces the reader, 


notwithstanding the author's overt longing for the 
ideal of a vague indieniza, to take cognizance of 


Кее. ceview dt rhe айна еайын 


of the Sikh Panth does not pretend to break new. 


ground, however the nonspecialist will certainly 
profit from such а concise summary which tends 
to mirror more recent trends in Sikh studies. Thus 
the author, contrary to traditional interpretations 
traces Guru Nanek’s doctrines primarily to Nath 
influence and not simply to what has often been 
called a ‘creative synthesis’ between Hinduism 
and Islam. Echoes of recent scholarship are also 
quite evident in the author’s brief outline of the 
evolution of the community under the guidance 
of the personal Gurüs. He thus proceeds to focus 
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1 


the attention not only on those institutional 
developments introduced: by the single Gurus, 
making his, in particular, the reevaluation of the 
role of Ámar Das, but also on such important 
influence of the Jats within the Panth and the 
‘contamtinatio’ (far more appropriate appears to 
be McLeod's ‘powerful synthesis’) wielded by the 


_ Sakti culture of the Sivalek hills on Sikh outlook 


and consciousness, trends which were to find 
full legitimacy in the creation of the Khalsa 
brotherhood by Gurü.Gobind Siftigh. It is to the 
constituent elements of this evalving identity that 
Restelli, following а. passing comment on the 
implications of the termination of the line of 
personal Gurus, devotes particular attention, 
enabling thus the general public to gain a deeper 
understanding of those particular features of Sikh 
(Khalsa) custom and conduct of which at best it 
has only a superficial knowledge. 

In the above account of the formative period 
of the Sikh community what appears highly 
questionable however, is the author's appraisal 
of Muslim rule and. culture. Apert the rather 
overt ideological bias which brings to mind the 
prevalent attitudes of earlier Italian indologists, 
the primary shortcomings seem to derive from the 
author’s. heavy reliance on antiquated theories 
and. unexamined assumptions for his analysis 
af the historical processes that evolved out of 
the Muslim conquest. The cornerstone of such 
analysis is the view that Islamization of the 
country was achieved by means of the sword, a 


EE у aii 
Such a thesis which, following the lead of Sir 
Thomas Arnold, has been confuted by most 
historians, brings the author to prospect a rather 
distorted view of Sufism whose paramount role 
in the spread of the new creed is generally accepted. 
In the first place tbe author in & rather simplistic 
manner proceeds to define Sufism an eretics form 
of Islam. Notwithstanding the author's recourse 
to inverted commas, such assertion is not only 
misleading but basically untrue. It is a widely 
accepted fact that, apart the limited presence 
of certain be-sber" movements, the major пау 


present in India were be-shar', constantly working 
to minimize their divergence from Islamic law as 
expounded by the ‘ulema’. Moreover, as Digby 
and others have underlined а reputation of strict 
orthodoxy was a necessary requisite for medieval 
Sufi Shaikh. In pursuance of his rather overt 
attempt at separating Sufism from main stream 
Islamic thought, Restelli goes on to postulate the 
presence of Hindu influence of Sufism. The 
question, raised by Horten in the twenties still 


the question of contacts between Sufism and 
Hinduism tend to minimize its relevance. 

The basically negative view of Islam becomes 
the framework for an analysis of the conflict 
between the Sikhs and the Mughal state in which 
the author proceeds to simply reiterate the litany 


understanding 
Sikh-Mughal rivalry has been brought into focus 
by recent Mughal studies in particular by the 
so-called Aligarh school. But the theory has 
McLeod whose critique of traditional Sikh 
historiography has given added urgency to the 
necessity of a reconsideration of the existing 
established approach. Thus on the issue of Sikh- 
Mughal conflict McLeod opts to relegate to the 
background accepted traditional interpretations 
and proceed to minimize the religious implications 
of such a conflict. The conflict most likely was 
linked to the rising political aspiration of the 
budding community, however the question as to 
the nature of such espirations is still clouded by 
hazy generalization. Thus the growth of militancy 
within the Panth more than a mere reaction to 
Ја più crudele dinastia regnante indiana di questo 
millennio' (the most cruel reigning Indian dynasty 
of the present millennium) appears to be a product 
of important internal factors. Certainly the very 
nature of Restelli’s work does not allow a radical 
departure from accepted interpretations, however 
leaving aside any consideration on the deleterious 


effect of presenting to the general public such a 
negative and stereotyped image of Islam, it must 
be underlined that in the field of the Sikh studies 
the revision of what were often mere undisputed 
assumptions can bring about a deeper under- 
standing of those internal processes which had a 
moulding effect on the evolution of Sikh identity 
and whose profound importance is implicitly 

The second pert of the book deals with the 
evolution of the Panth within a radically changed 
and changing historical context. The 18th century, 
watershed period in Sikh history, on one hand 
marks the progressive evolution of those ‘cohesive 
ideals’ which in the absence of # personal Gurü 
called for new forms of ideological legitimation; 
on the other the community’s drive towards 
first issue, however, the question of Sikh identity 
the backdrop upon which he unfolds a general 
survey of Sikh political aspirations. Beginning 
with s cursory glance st Banda’s unsuccessful 
attempt to consolidete Sikh-Jat power in the 
Punjab, the author goes on to trace the rise of the 
twelve miss confederation which, in the wake of 
the devastating Afghan invasion, went on to 
become veritable political organisms. He thus 
deals with the rise of Ranjit Singh who, divested 
of his legendary halo and freed from the spurious 


such а state, but he is certainly correct in refusing 
to acquiesce to the historical thesis that tends to 
see Ranjit Singh’s Kingdom as a direct expression 
of Sikh ideology. Moreover оп the issue of 
Panthic consciousness he draws the attention to 
the fact that in this period there was a shift away 
from orthodoxy and Sikh identity and unity came 
to be intimately associated with the figure of the 
Maharaja. 
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On the whole Restelli's analysis of this period 
in particular his comments on the figure of Ranjit 
Singh, is correct and belanced, but some of his 
uidere каток ol e Kab paar aud the AG Dan 
problem in general, what seems unfounded is 
his highly favourable assesament of the Western- 
trained Sikh Army. In his observations is clearly 
discernible the influence of those English commen- 
tators who, in order to enhance the valour of 
British arms at Sabroan and in the other battles 


of the Anglo-Sikh wars, proceeded to draw a 
positive appraisal of the military capacities of 
the army forged by Ranjit Singh. Somewhat 
misleading are also his comments regarding the 
popular idealization of the Maharaja, a complex 
process not as innocuos as Restelli wants us to 
believe. In fact tbere is strong evidence that the 
Lahore derbér came to be characterized by а 
ritualization of court life which invested the new 
шш ыр а ааа ‘Mughal-like 


and aggressive culture. Restelli is basically correct 
in assimilating the Sikh response to the general 
pattern characterixing the transformation of the 
traditional cultures of India, though it must be 
pointed out that such a process entailed a far more 
radical redefinition of the basically ‘amorphous’ 
or Sikh tradition. He thus proceeds to delineate 
the different aspects of the religious revival which, 
under the catalytic influence of Western domi- 
nation, led to the evolution of а modern Sikh 


implication of such а policy, the author moves 
on to describe what may be called the apologetic 
response of the Singh Sabha. He points to the 
basic loyalism of the movement and to its efforts 
to make Sikh outlook more congenial to Western 
thought and practices. Moreover he emphasizes 
the movement's drift towards religious funda- 
mentelism and its role as а bulwark against 
Christian missionaries and Arya Samāj’s en- 
croachments. The radicalization of such an 
outlook, welded by the author to the rising tide 
of communalism and to other factors such as 
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emigration and First World War, brought about 
а more militant assertion of the Khalsa ideals. 
to the importance of the SGPC's struggle to gain 
managing control of the Gurdwaras and the 
creation of the anti-British Akali Dal. 

А short account of the tragedy of Partition 
ends this part of the narrative with the author 
that the division of the Punjab had on the Sikh 
community. On this last point the author not 
only tends to mute down the rift that developed 
between the Sikhs апа the Congress leadership 
but also proceeds to forward a rather simplistic 
schematization of the crucial question of Partition. 
In this process certainly, as Restelli seems to 
imply, the “bad guys' were not on only one 
end of the political-communal spectrum, but, as 
has been often pointed out, there were two 
groups of political and economic competitors 
who, protected by the colonial umbrella, coalesced 
and agreed to sacrifice India on the alter of a 
strong centralizing state, the same state, divested 
by now of any residual Nehruvian faith in 
secularism, that in 1984 needed otber sacrifical 
victims in Amritsar. 

The concluding part of the book is a rather 
long and detailed narrative account of the events 
related to the 1984 ‘storming and desecration of 
the Golden Temple. The author seems to draw 
rether heavily on Mark Tully and Satish Jacob’s 
well known book Amritsar. Mrs Gandbi's Last 
Battle; and much like the two BBC journalists 
proceeds to privilege an approach which has 
characterized many studies on this subject and 
that has been defined as an individualization of 
the issue. The Punjab drama that was to find its 
epilogue in the communal violence that shook the 
capital in November 1984 is perceived as the clash 
of two strong personalities. On one hand the 
Prime Minister who, oblivious to the cause of 
national unity, exploited the Sikh problem to 
cultivate the Hindu electorate only to find death 
at the hands of her Sikh bodyguards. On the 
other hand the attention is focused on the 
fundamentalist demagogue Bhinderwale who 
from mere puppet rose to the glory of martyrdom 
in the Akal Tekht itself. But Restelli integrates 
the above approach with an analysis of those 
social-economic factors intimately connected with 


tbe problem of Sikh identity, the dominant theme 
of his entire work. The economic and cultural 
grievances of the community are linked to the 
profound impact of the green revolution. Its 
modernizing impact led to rapid social changes 
by such problems as unfulfilled expectations 
author also points to the lesding role that came 
to play within the community of the rich Jat 
farmers whose conflict with Hindu merchants 
certainly brought about s palpable increase in 
communal tension. Such transformation marks 
the emergence of mass politics in the Punjab, 
an issue not thoroughly dealt with by the 
author, who in his analysis focuses on the Akali 
Dal’s incapacity to represent the composite 
interests of the variegated Sikh community, and 
fer more important, how in its effort to gain а 
broad-based support the Akali Dal leadership 
became hemmed in by Bhinderwale’s extremism 
of Sikh regional aspirations into overt Sikh 
nationalism. 


In his analysis Restelli roots Operation Blue 
Star to what is primarily a regional context, 
neglecting to draw an overarching framework 
which would relate Sikh unrest to an overall 
Indian situation. To be sure he does highlight 
Mrs Gandhi’s role but this ought to be seen as 
a mere symptom of a more pervasive maleise 
which the author firxxily shifts to the background. 
The limited scope of the work barred а thoroughly 
inflected treatment of this issue, however a more 
pronounced awareness of its implications would 
have certainly enriched the author's theoretical 
explanations. 

Notwithstanding ell the shortcomings this 
book should be viewed as а balanced general 
introduction to the history of the Sikhs, a com- 
munity which recent events have thrust upon the 
attention of a wider public. This last fact could 
lead us to consider the present work an instant 
the author in his task bars the recourse to the 
designetion ‘quicky’, which is often attached to 
such publications. 


Amedeo Maiello 


SINOLOGY 


Sarah Allen, The Shape of the Turtle. Myth, Art 
and Cosmos in Early China, State University 
of New York Press, Albany 1991, x-230 pp. 


This interesting work by Sarah Allen of the 
SOAS (London) is published in the SUNY series 
in Chinese Philosophy and Culture edited by 
D.L. Hall and R.T. Ames. The Author is already 
known and appreciated for previous studies on 
early China and seeks in the present volume to 
reconstruct the thought of the second dynasty 
through various aspects, all of which bound up 
with religious conceptions: cosmology, mantic 
practices, ritual sacrifice, and the decorative 
motifs of the archaic bronzes. In this study, the 
author displays a deep knowledge of Chinese and 
Western sources, as is also evident from the 
the transition from myth to history in this remote 
epoch, the author puts forward the interesting 
hypothesis that the Shang had ‘an origin myth in 
which they were born of the egg(s) of the black 
birds which were the suns’ (p. 172). Although 
some of the hypotheses advanced may be open 
to question, this stimulating volume deserves to 
be read by all those with an interest in the early 
Chinese civilization. 


Lrosmello Lanctoth 


Giuliano Bertuccioli, Tnevels to Real and Imaginary 
Lands. Two Lectures on East Asia, with 
an Appendix: Francesco Carletti on Slavery 
and Oppression, by Antonino Forte, Istituto 
Italiano di Cultura, Scuols di Studi sull' Asia 
Orientale, Kyoto 1990, VIII-85 pp. 


The slim volume under review has come out 
in the series of Occasional Papers of the Italian 
School of East Asian Studies and contains the 
texts of two lectures held in Kyoto by Prof. 
Giuliano Bertuccioli. The first lecture is 
dedicated to Francesco Carletti, a Florentine 
merchant who made a voyage round the world 
in the late 16th century. The Italian sinologue 
Bertuccioli has in fact spent years poring over 
Carletti's account of his journey with a view to 
editing a critical edition of the text. The second 
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lecture deals with ап imaginary land called the 
country of the parrots. Both lectures represent 
real contributions to the scientific literature, the 
first being completed with a glossary of the foreign 
words used in Carletti's 'Voyage around the 
World'. It was a welcome inspiration to couple 
the description of a journey over real lands, 
little as they were known to westerners at the 
time, with an account of a non-existent land. 
What is truly surprising, however, is the note by 
the editor of the series, Prof. Antonino Forte, 
in the Appendix, asserting in flat contradiction 
to Bertuccioli that Carletti did not approve of 
slavery. While admitting that he had made no 
previous study of Carletti's account and had 
practically no scientific literature on it to hand 
apart from an essay by Kazuo Enoki, Prof. Forte 
nevertheless devotes a good twenty pages of 
psychological investigation to demonstrating the 
Florentine merchant's humanity and tolerance; 
evidently, when illuminated by satori a neophyte 
of any faith can be driven to an attitude of credo 
quia absurdum. А lecture on Carletti and two 
or three texts have sufficed to illuminate Prof. 
Forte but his conclusions — a series of somewhat 
imaginative hypotheses unsupported by valid 
documentation — are hardly convincing. In the 
16th century the slave-trade was quite normal 
and we have no reason to be shocked if, as a 
man of his times, Carletti engaged in it. This 
conclusion is shared by long-experienced scholars, 
including Kazuo Enoki, who have dedicated years 
of study to the problem. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Henry D'Ollone, Les Derniers Barbares. Chine- 
Tibet-Mongolie, Editions You-Feng, Paris 
1988, VI-372 pp. 


As the results achieved by the Mission 
D'Ollone, which visited China between 1906 and 
1909, are already known, there would be no point 
in now reviewing a work that came out at the 
beginning of the century, were it not for our desire 
to draw attention to this elegant re-edition of a book 
that still affords a welcome breath of freshness. The 
Libraire Éditeur You-Feng has done well to present 
the work again to readers at this end of the century, 
complete with all the photographs of the mission 
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and maps. The book is a fascinating history of a 
journey across the territories of the Chinese empire 
from Tibet to Mongolia. Would it not be worth 
also republishing the scientific papers of the same 
mission? 


Lionello Lanciotti 


David M. Farquhar, The Government of China under 
Mongolian Rule. A Reference Guide, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 1990, XVIII-594 pp. 


Yet another volume in the series of Münchener 
Ostasiatische Studien (Band 53); David M. Farquhar 
is the Author of this important reference book 
on China during the period of the Yüan dynasty 
domination. The Mongolian system of govern- 
ment was somewhat complex in China since it had 
to take account of both the Chinese institutional 
traditions, firmly based on many centuries of 
consolidation, and the methods the Mongols had 
applied in their own lands before the conquest of 
China. Thus the book surveys both the Empire's 
government and bureaucratic structures in the 
13th and 14th centuries, extending examination 
to the agencies responsible for the control of 
special groups (the Imperial Court, security, the 
fiefs and special populations), the governing 
bodies in the non-metropolitan provinces and 
the local government units (regions, circuits, 
superior prefectures, prefectures, districts, 
aboriginal administrations). Three appendices 
complete the book: the first being a chronology 
of the Yüan period, the second dealing with the 
weights and measures of the period and the third 
(drawn up by Hok-lam Chan) reviewing the Yüan 
currency system. 

This is followed by a very full bibliography 
(pp. 461-77), a general index, a Chinese index and 
a Mongolian index. As a whole, this book 
represents a good introduction and thorough 
grounding for anyone wishing to carry out study 
and research on a particularly important period 
in the history of Chinese civilization. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


A. Swann Goodrich, Peking Paper Gods. A Look 
at Home Worship, Steyler Verlag, St. Augustin 
1991, 501 pp. 


Chinese Popular Prints, Aurora Art Publisher, 
Leningrad 1980, 20 pp., 178 pls. 


The two volumes under examination are 
involuntarily complementary. The first is the fruit 
of research by Ann Swann Goodrich, wife of the 
sinologue L. Carrington Goodrich, and examines 
the aspects of the popular Chinese religion that 
— beyond the official philosophical and religious 
ideologies of Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism — has characterized the daily worship of 
millions of Chinese to various degrees from 
ancient times to the present. It is divided into 
a large number of chapters and deals with the 
popular prints — known as chih-ma or ‘paper 
horses' in Chinese — that were glued on the doors 
of houses, in shops and offices, and on rare 
occasions in temples. After 1949, with the advent 
of the new regime, the custom of sticking up these 
figures disappeared to be replaced by propaganda 
slogans, again glued to doors or walls. Today it 
is slowly becoming fashionable once more. The 
book discusses all the divinities depicted, from 
those of the lunar new year to those presiding over 
atmospheric phenomena, from the protectors of 
the crafts to those of the various official cults. 
The work includes over a hundred illustrations 
(unfortunately in black and white). 

The second volume consists of the repro- 
duction of a large number of polychromatic 
popular prints from the Leningrad City Museum, 
with an introductory note by Maria Rudova. 
While the text and the selection are her own, 
at the beginning of the book Ms Rudova 
expresses her thanks to the famous sinologue 
Lev Menshikov, the editor of the work. The 
plates are splendidly reproduced and the captions 
and introductory pages are both exhaustive. 

All in all, the two works are indispensable for 
those engaged upon the study of China's popular 
religion or art history. More generally speaking, 
they are of great interest for all sinologues. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Georges Goomaghtigh, L'art du Qin. Deux textes 
d'esthétique musicale chinoise traduits et 
commentés par..., Institut Belge des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, Bruxelles 1990, VI-210 pp. 


Bibliography on Chinese music is not par- 


ticularly rich in the western languages, and 
certainly does not approach the Chinese-language 
bibliographies in scope. This gap is partly filled 
by a volume that has just come out as no. XXIII 
in the series Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques. As 
we can see in the remerciements, the Author is 
himself a player of the ch'in, the old, seven-stringed 


‘lyre which played an important role not only in 


Chinese music but also figured largely in poetry and 
painting, and we owe him thanks for the labours 
he has dedicated to the French translation of two 
famous essays on this instrument. The first of these 
is the celebrated essay by Hsi K'ang, Ch’in-fu 
(Poetic description of the ch'in), which К. van 
Gulik edited in 1969, while the second is an essay 
by Hsu Shang-ying (c. 1582-c. 1662) on the 
Twenty-four flavours of the ch'in (Hsi-shan ch'in- 
&'uang). Presented here in the Chinese text with 
amply annotated French translation, these two 
essays span over a millennium between them, thus 
demonstrating the continuity of this musical 
tradition. 

Complete with full bibliography and carefully 
indexed, this volume holds particular interest for 
the light it sheds on an aspect of Chinese culture 
of which little is known in the West. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Christian Henriot, Shanghai 1927-1937. Elites 
locales et modernisation dans la Chine nationa- 
liste, Éditions des Hautes Études en Sciences 
Sociales, Paris 1991, 342 pp. 


The subject of this work is of particular 
interest to anyone concerned with the problem 
of the creation of modern China. Among all the 
great metropolises of China, Shanghai is the city 
that lends itself best to an investigation aimed at 
establishing the contribution made by local élites 
towards modernization. Whether political or 
economic, these élites operated in the decade 
examined by the author with different results. 
The study ends in 1937, when the Sino-Japanese 
war momentarily brought an end to an experience 
that the author rightly regards as еп plein 
maturation. The work presents itself as a 
painstaking study made possible by the 
examination of a vast quantity of bibliographical 
material, most of which in Chinese, the 
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bibliography itself running to 29 pages. The work 
is rounded off with good indexes. 


Lionello Lamcioti 


Francoise Lauwaert, Recevotr-Comserver-Transmet- 
tre. L Adoption dans l'bistotre de la famille 
chinoise. Aspects reEgiewx, sociaux et juridiques. 
Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
Bruxelles 1991, 228 pp. 

The institution of adoption is very ancient in 
some societies. While quite rare in the ancient 
Greek world and far more frequent in Roman 
society, its origins in China date back to remotest 
antiquity. From the opening lines of the intro- 
duction to ber long essay on this perticuler aspect 
of the history of the Chinese family, the author 
points out that, to Chinese eyes, adoption 
represented an obvious contradiction between two 
that of ensuring the cult of the ancestors in the 
absence of legitimate heirs, and that of preserving 
the line of family descent unaltered. While the 
lack of a male heir capable of performing the rites 
before the tables of the ancestors as a paterfamihas 
was the worst misfortune that could befall one, 
how could an outsider be introducted into the 
egnatic line? 

The rites demanded that the child should 
belong to the same clan, that it should be a cadet 
branch of the family to provide the sow adopted 
by the heirless head of the main branch. At the 
same time, there also existed certain forms of 
adoption that the rites condemned. Dr Lauwsert's 
research is based on two encyclopaedias of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (Kw-chin t'w-sbw chi-ch’eng and 
Тя-В Pung-k'ao) in addition to juridical texts from 
the last dynasty 

The work consists of over two hundred pages, 
the first part focusing upon the history of this 
institution in all its aspects, be they orthodox, 
illicit or forbidden. The second explores the 
effects of adoption on the family. The author 
provides a rich survey of cases and stresses that 
there is no correspondence between the Chinese 
form of adoption and that existing in the West 
since ancient times. This fine anthropological 
essay does credit to the series in which it appears, 
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MAanges chinois et bouddbiques, which thus arrives 
at its 24th volume. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


J. Lucas, ed., Jemes Ricalton’s 
Pbotogrepbs of China during the Boxer 
Rebellion. His Ilustrated Travelogue of 
1900, The Edwin Meller Press, Lewiston- 
Queenston-Lampeter 1990, X-248 pp., with 
LXXXVIII photographic plates. 

In China and in the West, recent years have 
seen the publication of several works reproducing 
old photographs of China, from the second half of 
tbe 19th century until the first decades of the 20th. 
The volume in question here is of exceptional 
importance in that, besides providing important 
photographic documentation of China in the year 
1900, it also introduces us to the extraordinary 
figure of James Ricalton (1844-1929). In his 
preface, the editor of the volume describes 
Ricalton in the following terms: ‘a one-time 
country schoolmaster who in midlife abandoned 
his classroom for a career as photographer, big- 
game hunter, naturalist, scientific sleuth, global 
explorer and adventurer, author, war corre- 
by him in Ching in the year of the Boxer rebellion 
are each accompanied with lengthy descriptive 
comments thet the editor rightly defines as a 
‘travelogue’. The volume consists of a long 
introduction dealing with the life and career of 
James Ricalton (pp. 1-60), a short chapter entitled 
‘Imperial China: the twilight years’ (pp. 61-93), 
and finally Jemes Ricalton’s travelogue (pp. 95- 
236). Good notes, а select bibliography and an 
index complete a book that, though appearing ss 
the first volume of a series entitled ‘Studies in the 

Arts’, is not of interest to the lover 

and student of old photographs alone but is to be 
Lionello Lanctotti 


Ulrich Stackmann, Die Geschichte der Chinesischen 
BibBotbek Tian Yi Ge vom 16. Jabrbundert 
bis in die Gegemoari, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1990, IV-226 pp. 


An interesting essay on the famous Tien I Ko 


library has been published in the authoritative 
series of Munchener Ostasiatische Studien (Band 
54). As the reader will probably know, this is the 
oldest library of its kind in China, dating back 
four centuries to its foundation by Fan Ch’in 
(1506-1585) in the town of Ningpo. The 
collection was further enhanced by Fan Ch’in’s 
descendants including, notably, Fan Mou-chu 
(1721-1780), and a number of catalogues were 
brought out in China. In his brief introduction 
the Author draws some parallels with various 
time-honoured private libraries in the West, 
including the Bzbliotheca Pepysiama which 

to the celebrated English diarist Samuel 
Pepys (1633-1703). The essay proper begins with 
a review of the Fan family history from the Sung 
dynasty to the foundation of the library; this is 
followed by the history of the library itself (book 
conservation, organization, losses in the 19th and 
20th centuries, reconstitution, etc.), and a few 
pages on Ningpo close the first part of the book. 
After а brief survey of European and Chinese 
bibliography, the second chapter deals with the 
actual contents of the library and closes with s 
of the volume deals with private libraries in China 
from the Sung to Ch'ing dynasties, and the 
Author provides tables, maps and bibliographical 
data on the founders of the various libraries. The 
book concludes with а good bibliography and a 
number of appendices; we may mention the 
translation of “Notes on the book collections in 
Tien I Ko' by Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695) and 
a translation of the classification of Srw-R's ch wan- 
volume, which illustrates a particular aspect of 
cultural life in China over the last four centuries. 


Lionello Lanciotti 


Steven Van Zoeren, Poetry and Personality. 
Reading, Exegesis amd Hermeneutics in 
Traditional China, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford 1991, 333 pp. 


Steven Van Zoeren of Stanford University 
presents a study on the interpretation of the 
earliest Chinese classic, the Sbib-cbimg. After 
stressing the importance attributed by the Chinese 
in all ages to the interpretation of their canonical 


texts, the author points out that the term 
‘hermeneutics has been variously interpreted in 
the West. His conclusion is that ‘hermeneutics 
comes into play when certain texts become 
authoritative within a culture and are treated as 
the privileged loci in which value is inscribed’ 
(p. 6). The opening sections are concerned with 
the citations of verses from the Shib-ching in the 
earliest texts, their function as declarations of 
intent, and the importance of the text during the 
dynasty as proven by the Great Preface to Mao’s 
Odes. The author then goes on to examine the 
various schools that devoted themselves in the 
medieval period to the interpretation of the 
classics, up to the exegesis of Chu Hai. 
Approaches to the reading of the Shib-ching 
vary over two thousand years of Chinese history. 
The Author points out the main spprosches 
underlying the different interpretations of the 
text. The resulting book is important for the 
study not only of the literature but also of the 
thought of classical China. The volume is 
furnished with over forty pages of notes and an 


ample bibliography. 
Lionello Lamcioth 


A Vath, S.J., Jobenn Adam Schall von Bell S.J. 
Missionar in China, Kaiserlicber Astronom und 
Ratgeber am Hofe von Peking: 1592-1666, 
Steyler Verleg, St. Augustin 1991, XX-421 pp. 


As its XXV volume, the Monumenta Serica 
Monograph Series presents a new edition of a 
book on the German Jesuit J.A. Schall published 
in 1933 in his native city of Cologne. It is hardly 
necessary to remind readers of the importance of 
the great missionary as court mathematician and 
astrologer under both the last Ming sovereign and 
the first emperor of the Ch’ing dynasty, not to 
mention the importance of the biographical work 
carried out by Alfons Vath. This new edition is 
furnished with an updated bibliography draw up 
by Claudia von Collani and a useful index. 


ео ЛОС 


J.Y. Wong, The Origins of ax Herotc Image. Sun 
Yatsen in London, 1896-1897, Oxford 
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of Хїп and Zhou are shown in small characters 
in the stenbeo (see the graphs on pp. 22 and 
55-58). 

In view of the broad spectrum of interest and 
range of facts underlying the research it covers, 
this volume merits the attention not only of Ming 
specialists but also of all scholars of the history 
of Chinese philosophy. 

Paolo Santangelo 


A. Ammassari, L'identità cinese. Note sulla 
preistoria della Cima secondo le iscrizioni 
oracolari della dinastia Shang, Editoriale Jaca 
Book, Milano 1991, 275 pp., 8 pls. 

The last few decades have seen an unpre- 
cedented surge of interest in archaic China due 
to the proliferation of studies at the highest level 
grounded on an interdisciplinary conception once 
unknown in the field of sinology. As a result, 
scholars have finally been afforded fresh insight 
into fundamental aspects of the political, 
economic, social, religious and intellectual 
organization of periods of Chinese history long 
shrouded in an апга of mystery and legend. 
Thanks above all to the vast amount of new 
information and knowledge made available by 
archaeology, ss well as the application of 
sophisticated modern methodologies and analysis, 
it has been possible to fill in most of the gaps in 
our knowledge not only of the earliest cultures, 
dating back to neolithic times, but also and above 
all of those for which a written tradition exists, 
і.е. the Xia, Shang and Zhou dynasties. It is 
especially with regard to the two latter dynasties 


period (11th century-222 B.C.), the breakthrough 
for the Shang period (18th-11th century B.C.) 
consists mainly in the discovery — initiated by 
chance at the end of the 19th century and 


inscriptions 
wealth of data derived from archaeology and 
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from the traditional literary sources. In view of 


of the particular approach taken in one’s own 
research. 

It is against this beckground that we must 
view the present volume by A. Ammassari 
published in the ‘Religioni’ series of the Editoriale 
Jaca Book. The avowed goal of the author — a 
former magistrate, scholar of Hebrew, philosophy 
and theology, and in recent years also of early 
Chinese civilization — is to identify the ‘essential 
and permanent characteristics of the Chinese 
being’ (p. 3) that make up the Chinese identity, 
which concept provides the book with its title 
and its starting point. These characteristics 
are deduced from the study of the oracular 
inscriptions of the Shang period and above all 
from tbe analysis of certain pictograms and 
ideograms, which the author calls ‘pictographs’. 
Underlying the work is the following basic 
conviction: 


The convergences between the traditions of the 
Semitic Near East and those of the Far East of 


heritage of civilization spreading from the forests 
of equatorial Africa not only along the great overland 
routes of intercontinental communication but also 
along the sea route of the monsoons and the ocean 
currents. In accordance with seasonal cycles, the 
latter made it possible to travel from the east coast 
of Africa to the Arabian circumnavigate 
the sub-continent of India to reach Indo-China 
and China’s Eastern Sea, and finally head either 
north beyond the Bering Strait towards the 
Canadian shores of British Colombis, or south 
towards Australia, the Pacific islands and Central- 
South America. [p. 4] 


This thesis leeds the author to seek ‘the 
possible influences of Chinese religion of the 2nd 
millennium B.C. in the Middle East' (p. 14) and 
to list what he views as the numerous Chinese 
motifs present in the writings of the prophets 
Jeremiah, Exekiel, Zechariah, Zephaniah and Joel 
in an attempt to demonstrate that the two cultures 
— the Semitic and the Chinese — belong to an 


original common stock diffused in the prehistoric 
era: 


The theses presented in this chapter (VI) — that 
‘motifs’ traceable to the historical area of modern 
China are reflected in the prophets Jeremiah, 


in the Book of Numbers and those of the soothsayers 
of the Shang rulers; together with the notes on the 
Flood, on the Tower of Babel, and on the promise 
of an heir in the Book of Genesis — make it possible 


provided by the reference, common to both China 
and the Middle Eest, to human protohistory, to an 
original earthly paradise, which we have located in 
the equatorial forests of Africa. [p. 245] 


The accomplishment of such an ambitious 
project would obviously require an enormous 
amount of scientific data consisting primarily of 
investigations over at least three-quarters of the 
traditions of the cultures involved. The author’s 
arguments are instead based exclusively on direct 
comparison of Biblical and Semitic tradition with 
the unfortunately superficial and often confused 
idea that be has derived from his own highly 
personal reading and analysis of the Shang oracular 
inscriptions and of some characters present in tbem. 
Analysis of these written documents is thus 
regarded as sufficient basis in itself for the author 
to trace conceptions dating back to Chinese 
prehistory. The author deliberately ignores any 
other evidence that could serve to support the 
ambitious thesis put forward, not least of which 
the precious information to be gleaned from the 
considerable corpus of inscriptions on bronze, 
which by his own admission ‘provide further 
elements for research into the Chinese identity’ 

‚ 9). Though recognized as extremely vast and 
complex, the Chinese literary tradition is totally 
excluded from the analysis: 


[. ] there 1s а very extensive Chinese literary 
tradition, but the Chinese identity cannot be made 


depend upon the later [scl] Diefogmes between 
Confucius and his disciples, Les Үн [sic], or on the 


Book of Menctus, Mengo. [pp. 9-10] 


So little can the Chinese identity be seen 


as depending exclusively upon literary tradition 
that it is preferable for the latter to be com- 


archaeological 

scholars and would be absolutely essential to any 
demonstration of his ambitious thesis, especially 
if it is prehistory that be chooses to concern 
himself with. With а certitude truly surprising 
for any conscientious scholar, he goes so far as 
to remark: 


In the future, satellite photographs of the over- 


present school of exegesis. It is for this reason that 
the final chapter of this work essays а new reading 
of the Bible in the light of Chinese history and 
prehistory. [pp 45] 


Oblivious to the fact that the future he speaks 
of has long been present, unaware of the wide- 
ranging debate engaged upon by the leading 
scholars of various disciplines in specialized 

reviews, universities and academies throughout 
the world ignorant even of tbe many hundreds 
of studies that have for decades based their results 


of preparation as well as his utter inability to 
provide any serious treatment of а subject that 
is evidently far too complex for his forces. There 
is clearly an abyss dividing him from the material 
that he seeks to tackle armed solely with the 
tools of superficiality and presumption, а highly 
dangerous mixture for any researcher. Far from 
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constituting the 'friendly and disinterested 
contribution' (p. 3) that the author intended, 
bis work serves to damage all those who have 
devoted long years of passion and abnegation to 
the study of early Chinese civilization. Worse 
still, its effect is to deceive the general public; 
whose lack of the knowledge necessary to rebut 
the theses that the author edvances with a truly 
astonishing arrogance and conviction passed off 
as authority exposes them to the risk of being 
Besa nd as abun ш 
intriguing, are anything but proven. 

It would be no easy matter to deal with the 
mass of scientifically unacceptable incongruity, 
шин andl spetta! slewing dai de author i 
obliged to resort to in order to support his thesis. 
The amount is such that each page would require 
lengthy comment. As regards our own area of 


evidence 

for those readers whose minds have not already 
We have already mentioned the absolute 
inadequacy of an analysis that automatically 
excludes direct reference to data that would be 
о зо 


lead the author into contradictions indicative of 
the deep confusion that reigns throughout the 
book and is already evident on its front cover. 
In fact, the title in no way corresponds to the 
contents and it is odd — to say the least — to 
speak of ‘prehistory according to the oracular 
inscriptions of the Shang dynasty’, whatever 
meaning the author may intend to assign to the 
term ‘prehistory’. Nor is it clear what significance 
should be attributed to the illustration placed in 
tbe centre, which is from the Zhou period and 
not from the Shang. 

The work also lacks a bibliography. While a 
few general works are cited in the text (together 
with the recurrent Chima Daily, La Cina, "Beijing 
Information’, ‘La Chine progresse’, ‘La Chine en 
construction’, etc.), doubts often arise as to the 
author's real ability to make use of them. The 
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fails to take into account the polysyllabic nature 
of the words (e.g. Tang Lan, Gu Wen Zi Xue Tao 
Lex [p. 11, fn. 11] instead of Tang Lan, Gu wenzi 
xwe мойун) and uses both poryis and Wade-Giles, 
frequently confusing one system with the other 
(e.g. Li Hsiso-ting, Jia gu wen tzi chi shi [p. 9, 
fn. 4] instead of Li Hsiso-ting Chieu wen-trn 
chi-shib, but also Li Xisoting, Ts’ sug Ew-sbw ti 
kuan-ticn kan chia-ku Wen-izu [p. 11, fn. 4] 
instead of Li Hsiso-ting, Ts’wag Ew-sbu ti kuan- 
tien k'an chia-ku wen-izu, where Li Xisoting is 
meant to stand for Li Xisoding in piwyin, and is 
then transformed into the hybrid 'Li Xiso-ting, 
o.c.’ [p. 21, fn. 2], at which point it is no longer 
clear which work by Li Xisoding the author 
wishes to refer to). 

With regard to tbe inscriptions, as а rule 
these contain mistakes either in the citation 
of the sources from which they sre taken, or 
in transcription into modern characters and 
transliteration, or in the Italian translation. As 
ап cxample, we may take the first inscription 
on p. 48, which the author reads as feng Wang Di 
rex bu ruo, instead of the more probable reading 
wel wang di ren bu ruo, and translates as ‘The 
sovereign Di of the wind is not favourable to 
the man' ('the man' would here be equivalent 
to tbe sovereign performing the divination), 
instead of the more probable translation 'It will 
сл RT Not 


various denominations of Shang Di, Shang Di, 
Shang Di, Sbàng Dì, Shangdi, Shangdi, Shangdi, 
Shangdi and Shng Di (the problem of the 
transliteration of the Chinese characters recurs 
throughout the volume. Thus we have jiagusven, 
Jia gu wen, Jia Gu Wen and cbis-kw Wen; Shan 
Shenbaijing; LunY and Lun-ju; and 20 on). With 
regard to the writing of the characters generally 
used to designate Di (p. 21 ff), it should be 
pointed out that the incidence of the form the 


author regards as the most common is actually 
less than 1096 of the total, while the one 
occurring most frequently is not even taken into 
condde dios. À form that is instead present is 
the only occurrence of reversed script (the one 
presented by Luo Zhenyu, Y iexu shaqi boubian, 
1916, I, p. 26, fn. 5, a work the author does not 
cite), which is generally regarded as an oversight 
and thus calls for the greatest caution. With 
regard to the variant ‘surmounted by three dashes’ 
(appearing only in phrase 804 of Yir mandi Барни) 
which so interests the author, he would have dane 
better to look up the opinion expressed by Yao 
Xisosui and Xiao Ding in Xieotun mandi јави 
keosbi (Beijing 1985, p. 76). 
Moreover, paying no heed to the fact that the 


(p. 13). As we have seen, this parallel is one of 
the elements essential to the so-called 'Chinese 
Biblical perspective'. Without being in the least 
aware of the absurdity Һе is falling into, the author 
provides his more sceptical readers with what Һе 
regards as incontrovertible proof of the validity 
of his thesis: а few inscriptions by Chinese Jews 
taken from a book by S. Shapiro entitled Jews rs 
Old China (New York 1984), the first dating from 
1489 and the second from 1665, in which. it is 


by Noah and Abraham. He also refers to a note 
by the Jesuit Giampealo Gozxini regarding the 
Jewish community at Kaifeng in the 18th century, 
which states that the Chinese Jews belonging to 
this community used to call on God by the names 
of Tian, Shang Di or Shang Tian (pp. 245-46). 

The author then examines current theories 
regarding Di, or Shang Di-Shaddai to use his term, 
to dismiss them one after the other in favour of 
his own thesis, which sees Shang Di as he who 
dwells ‘at the top of a tree of eminent height in 


the middle of the forests that covered the earth 
in the four directions and of whom the Shang 
still bad traditions of memories despite the 
contemporaneous development of agriculture’ 
(p. 27). By virtue of this fact, the divinity would 
thus represent a true ‘centre of the universe’, a 
conception regarded as БК АУ ОСАЛ! du 
that it proposes a unified vision of the cosmos 
around Shang Di and not the threefold division 
of earth, beaven and underworld as distinct 
worlds' (p. 56), an essential pre-requisite for the 
affirmation thet ‘Shang Di dwells with men, as 
he is to dwell according to Biblical tradition in 
temple of Jerusalem’ (ibid.). 

expressions such as ‘Shuo Wen had established 
that Di implied a relationship with Shang, above’ 
(p. 24), ‘Shan Hai Jing knew a tree by the name 
of Di Хш, the repose of Di’ (p. 25), ‘Shangdi sent 
down drought like a person along the steps of 
a stairway’ (p. 49), ‘school mandarins’ (р. 84), 
‘middle-eastern public at the end of the Ist 
millennium В.С.’ (p. 179), ‘Shaddai was an 
international name’ (p. 186), and so on. He 
interpretations of the mask Теойе (рр. 85-87), 
on the ‘apophatic theology of Taoism’ and on 
classical poetry (the only sources of which being 
a few popularixing articles taken from the Itelian 
edition of the Chinese propaganda magazine La 
Cima, pp. 38-39), on the ‘cosmological proof of 
the existence of God’ provided by Confucius 
(p. 34), on an inscription that suddenly turns into 
a ‘verse’ (p. 128), and on Chinese oracular writing 


‘as the earliest deciphered human script (p. 20). 


It is perhaps worth pausing to discuss this last 
point briefly as symptomatic of the confused and 
slapdash way in which the author works. 
Ignoring the characters discovered at Banpo 
and other sites, he concentrates his attention on 
those recently discovered at the village of Jiahua, 
near Wuyang in the Henan, at а site dated by 
Chinese archaeologists as about 8,000 years old, 


‘Le. four characters similar to those of the Shang 


oracular . This enables the author to 
provide his own dating of ‘6,000 years ago’ for 
the characters (p. 16) and to date the origin of 
the orecular inscription as ‘at least the end of 
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the third millennium B.C.’ (pp. 3-4). At this 
point, confusing the four Wuyang characters with 
those of the Anyang inscriptions from the 2nd 
millennium B.C., only about а thousend of which 
have been identified with comparative certainty, 
he goes on to claim that ‘the besic concordance 
of the Wuyang characters with the Anyang 
entitles us to regard the oracular script of 5-6 
thousand years ago as the most ancient human 
script deciphered, and its 4,000 characters as 
an original and complete document of the first 
Chinese identity’ (p. 20). 

We shall end this review with a last quotation 
explaining why the author feels himself authorized 
to deal with archaic China: 


[. ] according to the press, in the last years of his 
life Chairman Mso Zedong again returned to the 
problem of ‘principles’, discussing Buddhism with 
the Japanese premier Tanaka and religion with the 
Australian Foreign Minister and with Imelda Marcos 
on their visit to Peking, citing the name of God to 


H Kissingher [scl] and thus objectively inviting 


issue with а bearing on the universal understanding 
of mankind open to study by all. [p. 84] 


While I was not in fact present at the learned 


personalities visiting Peking, I find it hard to 
believe that it was Mao’s real intention to call 


for contributions such as that provided by ` 


Ammassari, otherwise he would certainly have a 


lot to answer for! 


Maurizio S : 


* All passages quoted from the book under review 
have been translated into 


English. 
! A text that the author clearly distinguishes from 
the ‘Classic of the Rites, Ley’, cited on р 32. 
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‚ AIMS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The aim of the Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente (ISMEO) is to promote and 
develop cultural relations between Italy and the 
Asian countries and to carry out study and 
research programmes relating to the above 
countries in the fields of history, including 
political and economic history, philology, 
linguistics, archaeology, art, philosophy, religion, 
anthropology, ethnology and geography. It has the 
further aim of disseminating in Italy a knowledge 
of Asian languages end cultures. 

The Institute’s activities are supervised by the 
Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which acts in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Environment 
and Cultural Heritage. 

The Institute shall carry out its statutory aims: 

4) by promoting activities capable of 
increasing Italian knowledge of Asian countries 
and that of Asian countries concerning Italy, as 
well as by organizing cultural manifestations 
(conferences, lectures, art exhibition, etc.), both 
in Italy and abroad, if necessary in collaboration 
wa 
Ь) by using its own library to promote the 
systematic collection of manuscripts, publications 
and information related to eastern bibliography; 

c) by organizing courses of eastern 
languages and culture, as well as courses of higher 
study in the fields specific to the Institute; 

d) by making study grants available to 
students, scholars and experts, as well as 
grants to Italian and foreign scholars and 
contributions to allow them to make study trips 
and to үк Facile 

e) by publishing а review аз its own official 
Дый е journal, by carrying on publishing 
activities on its own account and in collaboration 


in its own statutory fields, even when promoted 
by other organizations; 


p by setting up Sections of the Institure in 
Italy and abroad; 
g) by entering into agreements and 


institutions within the Institute's field of interest, 
as well as with associations making express 
reference to its statutory aims and who guarantee 


to pursue them under its supervision. The . 


conventions may envisage the payment of 
пел ee E 
be manifested; 


initiatives that may contribute to the development 
of reciprocal knowledge and cultural relations 
between Italy and Asian countries. 

The archaeological, artistic, anthropological 
and ethnological material, and the photographic 
and graphic documentation belonging to the 
Institute, or in its custody, shall be preserved in 
the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome 
in accordance with the convention stipulated with 
the Ministry of Environment and Cultural 
Heritage. 

The members of the Institute shall be of three 
kinds: ordinary, associate and honorary. Eligibility 
to became ordinary members shall be extended 
to scholars working in the field of oriental studies 
and of research related to the Institute's ectivities, 
as well as to those who, by experience, 
competence or type of activity can make a 
significant contribution to the attainment of its 


Associate membership shall be open to those 
who are particularly interested in the activities 
promoted by the Institute. Associate members 
are admitted by the Board of Directors. 

Distinguished Italian and foreign scholars shall 
be eligible for honorary membership, together 
With those whose get Ja ave tavoutea tue 


Institute's activities. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the General Meeting. 

The title of corresponding member may be 
conferred by the Board of Directors on Italian and 
foreign scholars who are able to cooperate with 
the Institute in the achievement of its aims. 
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